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Introduction to Second Edition 


T he present volume has grown out of a course of lectures 
dehvered m 1945-47 at the Middle East Centre for Arab 
Studies to Bntish students who required a general grounding 
in Middle East history and current affairs to assist m fitting them 
for active careers m that region, but not to make them historical 
speaalists The views expressed throughout were not required to 
conform to any official programme or doctrme; there was no 
access to unpublished official mformation; and a fortiori the Centre 
bears no responsibihty for the new matenal introduced into this 
second edition Besides minor amendments to the earher chapters, 
the closmg date of the subject-matter of Chapters VH to EX has 
been brought down from Spnng 1948 to Autumn 1951; the final 
Chapter X has been entirely re-written m a new perspective, 
maps 6 and 12 have been brought up to date, and a number of 
important new works have been mcorporated into the List of 
Auihonties, 

The post-1939 usage of the term Middle EaSt, to comprise the 
Arabic-speaking lands beyond the Eastern Mediterranean together 
with Turkey and Persia (Iran) whose history has been so closely 
associated with the lands to the south durmg the period covered 
by this volume, is now well-established in the Enghsh-spcakmg 
world There remam, however, those (notably Wmston 
Churchill, amid the greater concerns of the battle of al-'Alamaml) 
who would still wish to revert to the older termmology of ‘Near 
East’ and ‘Middle East’, the boundary between them passing from 
north to south through the Syrian Desert. These conservatives do 
not seem to have realized that the development of rapid com- 
mumcations have largely effaced that Desert as a natural boundary* 
It can now be crossed m a day by road or a few hours by air, 
whereas before 1922 the normal approach to Baghdad from 
Europe was by sea via Bombay! It would be an anachronism to 

^ The Second World War^ IV, ‘The Hinge of Fate' (London, 1951), pp 
415-16 
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revive a terminology which bisected the two parts of the Fertile 
Crescent, ‘Greater Syria’ and Iraq On the other hand, the term 
South-West Asia, preferred by Sir Olaf Caroed has the disadvan- 
tage of excluding Egypt, the leadmg State of the Arab League 
and a country whose history has from the earliest times been 
closely connected with that of Palestine and Syria ‘Middle East’ 
may tlierefore be retamed to designate the countries lymg between 
the Mediterranean and the Indian, sub-continent — unless it is 
desired to re-classify them as the ‘Southern Exposure’ to 
Soviet expansiomsm 2 

^ Wells of Power the Oilfields of South- Wes tern Asia (London^ 1951) 

^ Cf Barnet Litvinoff, Zionist Review^ 16 February 1951, p 10 








CHAPTER I 


A.D. 600 — The Middle East in Disintegration 

T he posmoN that the Middle East occupies in history is 
a unique one. It was there m all probabihty that Man, 
having lived for perhaps one million years in complete 
dependence on the wild vegetable and animal foods that he could 
acquire by gathenng and hunting, learnt by laborious tnal and 
error some 8,000 or so years ago to cultivate food-plants and to 
domesticate certain useful animals, and so for the first time became 
capable of advancmg to a higher civilization From between three 
and two thousand years ago, as that higher civihzation in the 
Middle East attamed its peak, almost simultaneously m Hellas and 
Judaea a few men became aware of the moral problem of history, 
of the gulf that separates human aspiration from human attain- 
ment. The Hebrew prophets warned of God’s judgement on a 
disobedient People; Plato taught that we are citizens of two worlds 
at once, and our only real progress that of the spint, ex umbris et 
tmagimbus in ventatem In Chnstiamty these twa strains were 
fused, m that doctrine of the Word made flesh that flesh might 
be redeemed. In so far as our civilization still recognizes its 
spintual roots, therefore, it cannot ignore the Middle Eastern soil 
m which they grew. 

Man’s great step forward from food-gathering to agriculture, 
his Response to a great Challengei presented by fundamental 
changes m his natural environment, has been well set forth by 
archaeologists m the last thirty years So many learned and bnl- 
hant books have been written about the Greek genius, and about 
the origins and growth of our Christian Faith, that one would be 
perplexed where to advise the enquirmg reader to turn first for 
enhghtenment on these subjects. On the Silver Age of the Middle 
East also, the age of the Islamic or so-called Arab Civilization, 
there are numerous scholarly works 

^ cf A J Toynbee, A Study of History^ one vol abridgement, part II, 
especially 68 ff 
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There are also firi»t-class studies of various aspects of the con- 
temporary or nearly-contemporary Middle East, but there is a 
dearth of general works that attempt to connect the contemporary 
and the medieval scenes, i although their interrelation is stimu- 
lating to the historical imaguiation. Here is manifest the irony 
of history — as when the varied fecundity of the medieval Islamic 
civilization petrified after c ad. 1300, just when Western 
civihzation was entering on a new phase of experimentation that 
has persisted to the present day, or when the reawakening of the 
Middle East by mneteenth-century Western modes of thought 
and techniques has led to new estrangement and explosion in our 
own day — so that we are vividly made aware that history is no 
orderly progress, no end in itself, but rather the vehicle through 
which the Judgement that is beyond history mamfests itself 

★ ★ ★ 

Climatic changes covering thousands of years, which may be 
summarized in popular language as the recession of the last Ice 
Age, had by about 6000 B c reduced large tracts of the Middle 
East to the virtually ramless and desert conditions which stiU 
obtam in the Sahara, lying athwart Africa with a depth of 1000 
miles from north to south, and its extension, the Arabian Desert. 
To the north of this sterile belt, the mountam-ranges of Syria, 
Anatoha, anci Persia receive an adequate winter ramfall from the 
Mediterranean, and this relatively well-watered region is flanked 
to west and east by the basins of two great river-systems, the Nile 
and the Euphrates-Tigris, to form a Fertile Crescent which was 
in all probability the home of the origmal Agricultural Civihza- 
tion to which reference has been made above.2 

The state of society in the Middle East m A D 600 was still the 
direct outcome of the expansion and development of this Agricuh 
tural Civilization Agriculture had naturally not been possible in 
the vast desert regions, except m small oases isolated from one 
another, where subterranefc water could be tapped by wells; but 
in the margmal steppe-lands one of the arts of this civihzation, the 


^ Since the first printing of this book, the English translation of Carl Brockel- 
mann’s History of the Islamic Peoples has appeared (New York, 1947, London, 
1949) 

^ For a study of the histoncal process, see Henri Frankfort, The Birth of 
Civilization in the Near East, pp 34-40 
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taming of useful animals, had enabled man to gain a precarious 
footing and wm a hard hvehhood as nomad Bedouin with their 
herds of sheep and goats and camels. The more favoured lands 
produced abundant gram and frmts for consumption and export, 
while in the towns secondary manufactures were worked up, and 
there was eventually a hvely commerce m luxury goods between 
India and the Mediterranean, and m objects, of less value over 
shorter distances The distribution of the products of labour was, 
however, so far from equitable that it had become a brake on 
material inventiveness and economic enterprise. While the pre- 
carious httle communities of men m a Tood-gathenng’ state, 
before the discovery of agnculture, had probably practised a 
primitive commumsm of goods as the only way of ensurmg their 
group-survival, the growdi of the Agricultural Civilization with 
Its rapid development of new techmques had (like the Industnal 
Revolution of the nineteenth century) temporarily caused the 
supply and vanety of goods to outstnp the mcrease of population, 
and It was probably with general approval that those sections of 
the population deemed most mstrumental m brmgmg about or 
mamtaimng this new abundance had acqmred an unequal share 
of the goods. These privileged sections were the pnesthoods, 
origmally the repositones and guardians of the traditional science 
and other leammg of each commumty, and the mihtary leaders 
who protected the commumty’s goods against the depredations 
of uncivilized raiders from the wastes or struggled with jealous 
neighbours over some debatable nght On successively lower 
levels came the small class of pubhc servants, the merchants, the 
artisans, and, on the lowest level of all, the cultivators, close to 
the soil and scarcely reached by the higher matenal and mtellectual 
gifts of successive periods of civihzation Such is the force of 
tradition that the mdividual’s place m one of these social and 
occupational classes was generally determmed by his parenthood 
and upbringmg, though the Middle East never knew the ngidity 
of the Hmdu caste-system and it was always possible for an 
exceptional man to improve his station. 

Smce a large section of the population, the artisans and peasants, 
received so small a share of manufactured goods, there was httle 
mcentive to expand their production, beyond the limit of what 
was consumed by the small privileged classes or exported, by the 
harnessing of power other than that supphed by human or 
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animal effort. Consequently, although the motive power of 
steam had become known as a scientific curiosity, it was not 
apphed to mdustry or transport, and both were restricted to the 
tempo furmshed by muscular power Thus circumscribed, 
technical mventiveness, which had been hvely m the earher stages 
of the Agricultural Civihzation, had slackened, and the rate of 
material progress had tended to slow down. 

In the realm of ideas, however, there was still plenty of activity 
on various planes Pohtics had grown out of economic needs, a 
commumtjr’s quest for matenals not present m its own area, or the 
defence of its goods against a predatory neighbour. From this 
beginning wardeaders-become-kings had sought to brmg ever 
larger areas under their domination in the will-o’-the-wisp pur- 
suit of economic self-sufficiency or complete security. Successive 
empires had crossed the stage of history — ^Egyptians, Hittites, 
Assyrians, Babylomans, Persians, Alexander the Great and his 
generals, the Roman Empire — each unitmg an ever larger area 
under their dommation, but findmg it contmuously difficult to 
maintam that unity m view of local separatisms and the slowness of 
communications While the earlier of these warlike peoples had 
done httle more than impose then tax-collectors and impart some 
elements of their civilization to the conquered peoples, the unifica- 
tion that ensued under the later ones had gone deeper The Persian 
Empire had a compaon coinage and a common everyday language 
of commerce in the Hellemstic kmgdoms that followed Alex- 
ander the Great’s conquests m Egypt and Western Asia the Greek 
language and the elements of Greek intellectual civilization had 
spread over the urban middle-classes, and commerce extended 
almost to the hmits of the Old World, and this process had been 
confirmed and mtensified by the Roman Empire, which was the 
Imeal heir of the Hellemstic civJization. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the fact that the peoples of the Roman 
Empue enjoyed greater security and a higher general level of 
matenal, social, and mtellectual civdization than had ever been 
known before, there were milhons of peoples who were unhappy 
and dissatisfied and saw no prospect of improving their lot m 
existing orcumstances, or who felt more profoundly that con- 
tentment did not he in the acquisition of material goods Many of 
these had, through captivity m war or through commerce, been dis- 
placed from their homes and flung together to form a proletariat 
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of the great cities — ^Rome, Alexandna, Antioch — ^where their var- 
ious traditions of thought and behef were fiised in a cosmopolitan 
crucible, with the added flux of Greek philosophical speculation. 
Displacement from one’s home meant losmg contact with that 
normal type of rehgious cult that had fixed local assoaations, 
and had caused lonely men to turn for comfort and hope to the 
unlocahzed mystery-religions that had found favour throughout 
the Mediterranean, offermg m this world commumon widi the 
divme and the hope of a blessed hereafter. 

One ongmaUy localized cult, that of the Hebrew god Yahweh, 
had itself suffered displacement when the Jewish people were 
taken away mto exile. It had already acquired moral and spiritual 
overtones of exceptional nchness through the teaching of prophets 
m protest against rehgious laxity or social injustice; and in the 
humibation of the Exile it had survived only by its enlargement 
from bemg the national cult of a small people into a rehgion with a 
universal message in the teaching of the Second Isaiah But the 
Return from the exile, givmg the Yahweh-cult once more a local 
habitation in Jerusalem, had reversed this spiritual expansion, and 
the Jewish rehgion had become bound in those fetters of national 
exclusiveness and legahstic minutiae from which it has never 
escaped Individuals had however broken loose from tune to time; 
and m His human aspect the Founder of Chnstiamty had met the 
fate of such a rebel against Jewish authority St. f aul, a Jew of 
Greek education, and others had propagated their Master’s Gospel 
of Love among the cities of the Levant, and when the Graeco- 
Roman classicism had begun to stagnate, much of the mtellectual 
vigour of the age had been transferred into the evolving, pain- 
fully and (to human eye) empirically, of the cathohc Tnmtanan 
theology When m a.d. 313, after two generations of imhtary 
anarchy had brought the Roman Empire near to economic and 
pohtical rum, the emperor Constantme had sought some institu- 
tion to take mto partnership for the restoration of order and the 
preservation of civilization, he had found it m the Christian 
Church which, though still a mmority m the Empire as a whole, 
had withstood the shock of the ‘Tune of Troubles’ and gamed 
adherents despite intermittent persecution, and now had no rival. 
Constantme’s recogmtion of Chnstiamty as the official rehgion 
of the Roman Empire, and the close association of Church and 
State m the highly mstitutional type of government that fol- 
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lowed, had caused Christianity to spread rapidly throughout the 
settled lands of the Empire until only scattered pockets of pagan- 
ism were left there, and it also spread beyond the Roman frontiers 
along the routes of commerce 
Nevertheless, the temporal triumph of Christianity had not 
brought the majority of men spiritual freedom or fundamentally 
altered the sprmgs of their conduct The Church had become 
bound to the state-machme which, faced with the task of 
salvagmg as much as possible from the third-century anarchy 
which had destroyed the middle-class hberahsm of the self- 
govermng cities of the earher Roman Empire, had been forced 
to truss up the shattered body-politic m a harness of compulsory 
enactments that, while it averted total collapse, hindered free 
economic and social development and imposed a constant 
burden of heavy taxation The unity conferred by the Greek 
language and culture and by the Christian rehgion was more- 
over only partial, since the former did not effectively descend 
beyond the urban middle-classes and barely reached the artisans or 
the large rural population who mamtamed their local languages 
and customs , and Christianity had come to these multitudes m 
translations from its original Greek, and through the mouths of 
men of their own stock, so that the masses without Greek culture 
were not brought by Christianity very much closer to one 
another. National particularism and the general resentment for 
the heavy-handed, exacting, and corrupt bureaucracy through 
which they were ruled from Constantmople, havmg no out- 
let m politics, found expression m the dogmatic disputes to 
which the Christian Church had become a prey when men 
had brought the keen edge of Greek philosophical reasoning 
to bear upon the difficult concept of the Triune Godhead. 
In the Levant early m the fifth century a dispute between the 
theologians, concerning the relative degiees to which our Lord^s 
Nature during His hfe on earth had been divme or human, was 
taken up by the fanatical Egyptian monks and the ignorant popu- 
lace of Alexandria, who made of the Monophysite doctrme of the 
One Divme Nature a rallymg-cry agamst Greek reasomng and 
thought A Council of the entire Church, held at Chalcedon 
in AD. 451, adopted a compromise formula which neither 
emphasized the Humamty of Christ on earth to the extent 
favoured by the followers of the patriarch Nestonus, ^or 
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subordinated, it to His Divmity as totally as did the extreme 
Monophysites. The result was a violent Monophysite re- 
action the Patnarch of Alexandria was murdered on Good 
Friday in his own cathedral and his body dragged through 
the streets by the mob Despite harsh attempts by the imperial 
government to repress the secession, the movement spread through 
that majority of the population of Egypt and Syria that had never 
effectively been reached by Greek civilization, and they broke 
away to form two national churches, the Coptic Church of 
Egypt and the Syrian or Jacobite Church, usmg m their respective 
hturgies, m place of the Greek which was the cultivated language 
of the Eastern Mediterranean and the language of the Church 
throughout that region, their native Coptic (the contemporary 
form of Ancient Egyptian) and Synac.i 
Thus in the civilization of the Middle East at the beginning 
of the seventh century a d. it was difficult to find a smgle unifymg 
factor Two great mihtary empires, the Later Roman or Byzan- 
tme and the Persian, had contended for centuries for mastery over 
the region, the Byzantmes holdmg the Levant lands but failing to 
make a lastmg conquest of Mesopotamia, while durmg the sixth*" 
century the Persians had made several senous mroads mto Syria, 
once destroying its capital of Antioch and m 614 capturing 
Jerusalem and burmng its churches. Despite these wars, commerce 
and mdustry were far from mactive. There was a sufficient surplus 
of wealth to make possible the foundmg of many new churches, 
espeaally m the reign of Justmian (527-65), to whom we owe the 
rebuildmg of Constantme's Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem, 
as well as Hagia Sophia at Constantinople. The towns, of which 
Jerash m Transjordm and Palmyra are the best extant examples, 
together with many lesser sites m Syria, presented a picture of busy 
life, though the archaeologist, looking below the surface, finds 
much of the apparent opulence to have been Ersatz.2 While landed 


^ The$e churches, together with the followers of Nestonus, have survived to 
the present day among those Oriental churches which are little known in 
Western Europe the Copts, despite thirteen centuries of Muslim rule, still 
number over a million adherents in Egypt, and the national Church of Ethiopia 
also derives from them, the Syrian Church has 150-200,000 followers m North 
Mesopotamia, Syna, and Southern India, the Nestorians, after evangelizmg a 
large part of Central Asia during the Middle Ages, have shrunk to the few score 
thousands of homeless ‘Assyrians* 

® Lankester Harding, Official Guide to Jerash (Transjordan Dept of Anti- 
quities, 1944), 8 
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propnetors, the wealthy rehgious houses, atid merchants pros- 
pered, the urban and rural masses were oppressed by heavy taxa- 
tion and corrupt officials, and had no sense of loyalty to the regime 
The Christian Church, m becommg an established mstitution, had 
Itself become as stratified as official society, and while the monas- 
teries did a valuable service for postenty m keepmg ahve some part 
of the tradition of Greek science and scholarship that would other- 
wise have been irreparably lost, there was no longer that sense of 
brotherhood m the Church which had characterized pnmitive 
Christianity as it was to characterize pnmiuve Islam Moreover 
the Church had ceased to be umversal and undivided; but the 
nationalism betokened by the breakmg away of the Monophysite 
churches was manifested only m opposition to the centrahzmg 
and Hellemzmg tendency of the bureaucracy and the oecumemc^ 
church, It did not make a positive patriotic appeal to their ad- 
herents* there was nothing that could be called an Egyptian or 
Syrian nation, only a congenes of mdmduals at the mercy of -any 
determined external force Successive emperors after the Council 
of Chalcedon were fully aware of the pohtical danger to the 
Empire of the estrangement of the Levant provinces, and sought to 
reclaim them by doctrmal concessions to the Monophysites* but 
the latter were hard bargamers, and the emperors’ freedom of 
negotiation was restricted by the watchfulness of the Popes who, 
whole less concerned m Rome than the emperors m Constantmople 
with the pohtical exigencies of the Levant, were msistent that 
orthodoxy should not be imperilled by excessive indulgence of the 
Monophysite heresy; and for thirty years they broke off relations 
with an over-accommodatmg emperor. The Monophysites for 
their part were not disposed to compromise with the hated Greeks, 
and penodically imperial concihation was replaced by savage per- 
secution. Thus the breach with the Levant provmces was never 
bndged, and they were ripe to fall to any mvader who would 
offer them greater freedom from impenal mterference.i 

^ cf. Steven Runciman History of the Crusades y Vol I, ch < 
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The Rise and Decline of the Muslim Civilization 

(610-1517) 

T he arid climate of the Arabian Penmsula had caused its 
level of avilization to remain well below that reached in the 
Fertile Crescent, except for the Yemen with its monsoon 
rains, where the legend of the Queen of Sheba and archaeological 
evidence combine to indicate a more advanced culture founded on 
the profits of seafaring m the Red Sea and the hidian Ocean. The 
greater part of the Peninsula, however, was smtable only for the 
nomad tnbes whose hvehhood depended on the rearing of camels 
and small cattle, and whose characteristic soaal trait was the raiding 
of other tnbes for plunder, for prestige, and m the pursuit of 
'•^traditional feuds, and the celebration of these raids in heroic lays 
handed down firom generation to generation Such nomads, 
speaking a fimnly of languages that im been termed Semitic, had 
from the beghimngs of the Agricultural Civilization pressed upon 
the inner margins of the Ferde Crescent and at intervals broken 
m to piUage the cultivated lands and sometimes setded there It was 
one such wave of invaders that brought the Hebrews into Palestine 
soon after 1400 b c. Later, Arabic-speaking peoples had begun to 
appear in North Arabia, among the first of them the Naba- 
taeans who from about 300 b.c. were settled in Southern Trans- 
jordan round their stronghold of Petra, and lived by ^nculture 
based on highly-develop^ water-conservation and by the tolls 
they exacted from the profitable trade in incense and other luxuries 
that came up by caravan through their territories on their way from 
Southern Arabia to the Mediterranean coast and Syria. Early m the 
Christian era other Arab tribes had succeeded them, and in the 
sixth century the Beni Ghassan were enlisted by the Byzantme 
Emperors to protect the desert borders of Syria and Transjordan 
against the Persians and their Arab allies. 

Wrhe land-route from Southern Arabia up through Western 
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Arabia to the Mediterranean remained commercially important 
after the dechne of Petra; and among the goods which the Fertile 
Crescent exported in return were the elements of its higher civihza- 
tions, Christianity and Judaism colomes of adherents of these 
faiths hved m the towns along this route, side-by-side with the 
Arabs who worshipped the manifold forces of nature through the 
medium of idols The pnncipal town m the sixth century A D was 
Mecca, where the road to the Mediterranean branched from 
another leadmg to Mesopotamia and the Persian Gulf, it had an 
important pagan cult centring round a meteoric Black Stone bmlt 
mto a sanctuary called the Ka’ba, and it was in this environment, 
culturally oudandish but impregnated by its commeraal contacts 
with the higher civilization of the Fertile Crescent, that the Prophet 
Mohammed was bom m 570. 

When he began to undergo his rehgious expenence about 
A D. 610, he could have had no adequate first-hand knowledge of 
the Jewish or Christian scriptures, which had not been translated 
mto Arabic while he knew no other language; but he had oppor- 
tunities for conversations with Jews and Christians both on his 
caravan-journeys and m Mecca itself, and his rehgious experience, 
which took the form of an uncompromising monotheism m oppo- 
sition to the polytheistic idol-worship of Mecca, was afiected to a 
considerable degree by mdirectly-acquired and imperfect notions 
of these two devdoped rehgions. At me time a dissatisfaction with 
the traditional polytheism was evidently sarrmg m the minds of 
other Arab thinkers, whose personahties have been obscured for 
posterity by the triumphant Mushm tradition ^ 

At the early stage of his ministry Mohammed evidently did not 
regard himself as the founder of a new rehgion, but merely as one 
whose mission it was to warn his feUow-townsmen of the im- 
pending Judgement Day revealed to Chnstians and Jews m their 
scnptures Though his preaching made no great headway, it 
aroused the opposition of the leading merchant-tribe of Mecca, 
the Quraish (to a somewhat unimportant family of which 
Mohammed himself belonged) not only had he attacked their 
traditional behefs, but he threatened the commeraal profits which 
the town denved from the annual pilgrimage (hajj) which the m- 
habitants of the surrounding country paid to die Ka’ba. The 
menaces of the Quraish eventually constramed Mohammed to 

^ cf Encyclopaedia of Islam^ arts Hanif and Musailima 
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seek anotJier home, and after receiving overtures from mercliants 
of Madma (then called Yathrib), some 200 miles to the north of 
Mecca, where the presence of a substantial minority of the Jewish 
faith offered a more sympathetic mdieu than conservative Mecca, 
he followed his three hundred adherents thither in A d. 622 From 
this Flight (Hijra) the Muslim world dates the beginning of its era. 

It was now that Mohammed first found it necessary to act as 
lawgiver for his litde commumty of refugees from Mecca (Muha- 
jirun), and for the converts that he made among the people of 
Madina (Ansar). He had hoped to receive cordid support from 
the Jewish commumty m Madina, since he regarded himself as the 
successor of the major Hebrew prophets, notably Abraham, and 
he adopted some Jewish forms of worship, including especially that 
of frcing Jerusalem when at prayer. But it soon became obvious 
that the Jews of Madma had no use for this new revelation, and 
they Ridiculed his misunderstandmg of vanous Old Testament 
narratives and Jewish ntuals He retaliated by denouncing them as 
concealing or fahsfymg parts of the divine revelation -given to 
them; and since he had already begun to regard current Christian 
doctrine as a perversion of the origmal teaching of Jesus, m so far as 
he had any clear idea of either of these two things, he underwent a 
sharp revulsion from the two religions which had hitherto inspired 
him, and mstead proclaimed the true and uncorrupted revelation 
of God to himself as the ‘seal of the prophets^; this revelation he 
termed Islam, resignation to the will of God Reverting to his 
Meccan traditions, he transferred the direcuon of prayer to the 
Ka’ba and proclaimed the HaJ] one of the obhgations of the Mus- 
lim faith. He revived or mvented a tradition that the Ka’ba and the 
ntes connected wnth it, though since corrupted by polytheism and 
idol-worship, had been founded by none other than Abraham and 
his son Ishmael, the ancestor of the Arabs. It was his mission to 
restore this cult m its original purity. 

From this time onwards it appears that Mohammed expenenced 
htde m the way of spiritual exdtation, and that the rest of his career 
was devoted to the more mundane tasks of regulating the public 
and private conduct of his devoted Muslim followers at Madma, 
and of asserting his supreme authority over the towmsmen of 
Mecca who had rejected him Faced by this strikmg change in the 
motivation of the Prophet’s teaching, some European writers^ 

^ Summanzed by Tor Andrae Mohammed^ the Man and hts Fatth, ch VII. 
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have m the past declared that he was never anything more than an 
ambitious pohdcian who msmcerely professed a new rehgion as a 
vehicle for attaining pohtical power But dus cymcal interpreta- 
tion will not bear analysis there are too many hazards in the 
preaching of a new rehgion to commend it to the pohtically am- 
bitious Mohammed himself had to endure twelve years of neg- 
lect, dension, and grownng hostility before he attamed pohtical 
authonty over the small band who followed hun mto exile. It is far 
more reasonable to suppose that his origmal rehgxous expenence 
was entirely genuine, but that when the call came to undertake the 
governance of the Muslim commumty at Madma, it opened up or 
confirmed in him a nch vein of practical authonty which fi:om 
now on superseded his spiritual powers ‘Had not God laid upon 
him the duty of conveying the revelation of God’s truth to his 
feUow-men, and would he not be executmg fins duty if he em- 
braced this heaven-sent opportumty of providmg the new reli- 
gion, whose path had been obstructed for ten years by human 
force-majeure, with a human political velucle without which, as 
personal experience showed, Islam could make no finrther practical 
progress’’^ 

He now proclaimed a holy war (jihad) agamst the people of 
Mecca who had rejected his teaching and diiven hun out, and m- 
duced some of his followers to attack a Meccan caravan durmg the 
truce of a holy month This was the prelude to a senes of minor 
skirmishes with the Meccans (622-28), m most of which the Mus- 
lims gamed the upper hand. During dus period he expelled two of 
the Jewish tnbes fiom Madina, and had the third tribe massacred 
on suspiaon of treasonable correspondence with his enemies m 
Mecca By this time an mcreasmg number in Mecca had grown 
tired of the desultory warfare which mterfered with the caravan- 
trade and was prepared to compromise with Mohammed, especi- 
ally now that he had mcorporated ttie Pilgrimage mto the Mushm 
ntual In 628 they agreed by the Pact of Hudaibiya to allow him to 
make the Pilgrimage m the followmg year, on which occasion some 
of the leading personahties of Mecca embraced the new faith In 
630 he advanced upon Mecca at the head of hxs armed forces and, 
meetmg with resistance only fiom a few irreconcilables, received 

^ A J Toynbee, 'The Pohtical Career of Mohammed*, an appendix to Vol 
III of A Study of History^ 466 ff Cf H A R Gibb, Mohammedamsm, 
p 129 
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the subiiaission to Islam of almost all the townspeople, and des- 
troyed all the idols m and around Mecca- His tnumph was com- 
plete, and the small Jewish and Christian commumties of the 
Hijaz, and Arabs from as far away as Bahrem, Oman, and Southern 
Arabia recognized him as their overlord.^ 

His sudden death in 632 left the Muslim community in con- 
fusion, smce he left no son and had not designated a successor- 
The very real danger of a breach between the diverse sections of 
the commumty was averted by the selection of the venerable and 
respected Abu Bakr as Khalifa (successor, hence our Vahph’) of 
Mohammed m his secular capaaty as ruler and lawgiver only, but 
not m his spiritual role as prophet- In Abu Bakr's short reign of two 
years the whole of Arabia was brought under the domimon of 
Islam. Already in the lifetime of the Prophet the Mushm bands 
had essayed a raid across the borders of the Byzantine Empire into 
Southern Transjordan, but had met with a serious reverse Now 
however, under the second elected caliph ^Umar able commanders 
led large raidmg-parties into Palestine, Syria, Iraq, and Egypt, and 
met with astonishingly litde effective resistance What began as 
raids for booty after the customary Arab fashion thus developed 
imperceptibly mto campaigns of permanent conquest Mushm 
historians attnbute the great successes of their ancestors to the 
inspiration of Islam but though it cannot be denied that the new 
rehgion played an important part in providing a social bond which 
held together for the time the fickle loyalties of the tribes, the main 
factor in the Arab conquests was the feebleness of the forces that 
opposed them. The Byzantine and Persian Empires were both ex- 
hausted by a generation of warfere; the Semitic majonty of the 
inhabitants of Syria, Palestine, and Mesopotamia were more 
nearly akin to the Arabs, in race and sympathies, than to their 
Byzantine and Persian rulers, from whom they were further 
estranged by generations of excessive taxation and bureaucratic 
misrule, the Bam Ghassan, who should have taken the first shock 
of the mvasioii of the Byzantine Empire, had been ahenated be- 
cause the Emperor Herachus, his treasury emptied by his victonous 
Persian expedition, had iti 629 stopped his annual subsidy to them; 

^ The Muslim tradition that the whole of Arabia was converted in the Pro- 
phet’s lifetime, and that he addressed to the rulers of the great Empires to the 
North demands that thev also should accept Islam, is probably fabulous. 
Effectively, his political control did not extend beyond the Hijaz (Fr Buhl, in 
Encyclopaedia of Islamf Art Muhammad, 653 ff) 
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in Egypt the Patnarch of Alexandria had attempted to impose 
a doctrinal compromise on the Monophysate Copts by force, 
and m his complementary role of civil governor had been 
ruthless m the collection of taxes, with the result diat the Coptic 
Bishop of Alexandria ordered his corehgionaries not to resist the 
Arabs The only effective resistance to them came therefore from 
such centres of Greek civilization as Alexandria, Caesarea, and 
Jerusalem, and by 660, one generation after Mohammed's death, 
his green banner was flying over an empire which extended from 
Persia in the east, through the Fertile Crescent, Egypt, and Libya, 
to Tunisia m the west Of these the only country to offer a deter- 
mined resistance was Persia, which had been the seat of an empire 
with a thousand-year-old tradition of proud domination* It is this 
period of conquering puritamsm, of the very essence of Islam, and 
not the great age of cosmopolitan culture that was to follow, which 
Muslims themselves have always regarded as their Golden Age, 
the age of the rightly-gmded (Rashidun) caliphs ^ 

The task of improvising an administrative system for the vast 
Arab empire was taken up in the main by the second cahph 'Umar* 
Authority in the provinces was placed in the hands of the Arab 
military commanders who had conquered them* Arab garnsons 
were estabhshed in newly-created cantonments m each of the con- 
quered countries, of which Fustat, by Old Cairo, and Basra in 
Lower Iraq, ajre examples In order to maintain their separate 
identity from the conquered peoples the Arabs were not at first 
allowed to acqmre land outside Arabia Civil admimstration was 
left in the hands in which the Arab conquerors found it — Christians 
of Greek education in the lands of the Roman Empire, and non- 
Muslims of Persian education in the lands of the former Persian 
Empire It is doubtful whether Arabs, in the stricter racial sense, 
have ever acqmred any taste, or much aptitude, for such prosaic 
occupations 

For the Muslim conquerors themselves the Qur'an, the com- 
pilation of the divme revelations received by Mohanamed through- 
out his ministry, provided the rudiments of a civil and criminal 
code of laws, as enunciated by him in the ten years in which he 
governed the Muslim commumty at Madina This was supple- 
mented where necessary by reference to what his Compamons 
could remember of his day-to-day habits, his Sulina or custom; 

^ Christopher Dawson, op cit , 143 
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and the constant necessity for such supplementation gave rise in 
succeedmg decades to the producuon, first orally and later ui 
writmg, of many scores of thousands of Traditions of the Prophet’s 
conduct, each enshrinmg some legal or ritual prmciple. Many of 
these Traditions were fictitious, but the fiction was an innocent 
device whereby rehgious sanction could be obtamed for some 
necessary piece of legislation, generally borrowed at this early 
stage from the customary law ofMadma. ^ 

It was also necessary, however, for the new Arab rulers to regu- 
late the legal position of the milli ons of their non-Mushm subjects, 
who represented the overwhelmmg majority of the population of 
the Empire ® In this ’Umar followed the example of Mohammed, 
who had left undisturbed the Christian and Jew^h commumties of 
the northern Hijaz whom he brought under his sway, on condition 
of the payment of an annual tribute. ’Umar extended this usage to 
all the Chnstian and Jewish inhabitants of the Empire and to the 
Zoroastnans of Persia, and these subjects thus became known as 
the Ahl adh-Dhimma or ‘people of the covenant’ Far from there 
bemg any idea of compulsonly converting them to Islam, their role 
was to provide revenues for the Arab ruhng-race by the payment 
of taxation, which apparently was at first hghter than that of the 
Byzantme Empire, and since Muslims were exempt from such 
taxation, the conversion of non-Mushms was actually discouraged, 
as It would haT'e lessened the number of taxpayers. Since moreover 
the Mushm law (the Shari’a) was not apphcable to the non-Mushm 
majority, they were left under the jurisdiction of the avil code 
winch had obtained before the Conquest, such junsdiction being 
now placed m the hands of their own rehgious digmtaries. This 
was the origin of the system of self-admmistemig rehgious com- 
munities or millets which was to prevail throughout Islam until the 
collapse of the Ottoman Empire, and still survives for the purposes 
of avil law m that majonty of Middle Eastern countries which 
have not yet undergone a thorough secularization. ® 


^ For the compilation of fictitious documents by the early Christian Church 
with similarly innocent motives, cf C De lisle Bums, The Fust Europe (London, 
1947), 354f 

* It is hardly necessary in these days to remark that the traditional Christian 
account, that the Muslim conquerors gave the conquered Christians and Jews 
the choice only of conversion to Islam or death by the sword, is totally erroneous 
® The institution had indeed already been foreshadowed m the dealings of the 
Hellemstic monarchies and the Roman Empire with the Oriental temple- 
commumties under the authority of local priesthoods In Alexandria under the 
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In spite of these statesmanlike foundations laid for the Empire by 
'Umar, it was not destmed to enjoy a long period of peacefol con-- 
sohdation. After the murder of *Umar by a discontented slave 
after a reign of ten years, the cahphate passed by election among 
the Muslims to the elderly and ineffectud ’Uthman, a member of 
the anstocratic House of Umayya, a section of the Quraish tnbe of 
Mecca which had been one or the last to accept conversion to 
Islam, Under 'Uthman his Umayyad kmsmen acquired most of 
the leadmg positions m the Empire, and aroused the active jealousy 
of the earher converts, the Muhajirun and the Ansar. ^Uthman was 
murdered m 655, and the cahphate passed by election to All, who 
as cousm and son-in-law ofthe Prophet was his male next-of-km, 
but had been passed over in the previous three elections Nor did 
he now show that the doubts of the Muslims concerning his fitness 
to govern had been misplaced, ‘Ah had almost every virtue except 
those of the ruler: energy, decision, and foresight. He was a gallant 
wamor, a wise counsellor, a true fhend, and a generous foe . . but 
he had no talent for the stem reahties of statecraft, and was out- 
matched by unscrupulous rivals who knew that “war is a game of 
deceit” When his attempt to remove the Umayyad governors 
appomted by ’Uthman was resisted by a show of force by Mu- 
awiya, the able Umayyad governor of Syna, Ah weakly agreed to 
submit the matter to arbitration This brought upon him in Iraq, a 
strategic centre of the Empire to which he had removed his seat of 
government fiom too-remote Madma, the revolt of a group of 
Arab conservatives, who insisted that he had no nght to submit the 
cahphate to arbitration, as it had been conferred upon him by the 
God-gmded judgement of the whole body of the Faithful. One of 
this group, the Khawarij or Seceders,^ murdered Ah m 661, after 
the arbitrators had awarded the cahphate to Mu’awiya, no doubt 
on the groimds of his greater fitness to govern 

Mu^awiya ruled for some twenty years, and for seventy years 
more the cahphate remained hereditary m the House of Umayya, 
thus brmgmg to an end the ongmal elective cahphate and replacmg 
It by a hereditary monarchy of the traditional oriental kmd Syria, 

Ptolemies the Greek civil law apphed only to the Greek commimity and to 
Hellemzed Egyptians, the large Jewish community and the non-Heilenized 
Egyptians remained subject to their traditional civil law admimstered by their 
own priesthoods 

^ Nicholson, op cit ,191 

* In the singular, Kharij The movement survives to this day as the Ibadi 
sect of Oman and Zanzibar, and some scattered commumties in North Africa 
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the seat ofMu’awiya’s power before his elevation to the cahphate, 
now became the centre of gravity of the Empire, and Damascus its 
capital. 

Under the Umayyads the military extension of the Arab Empire 
contmued, until by 732, the centenary of the Prophet's death, it 
had reached its geographical hunts, Transoxiana and Northern 
India in the east, Spain in the west The Mushms had indeed in-- 
vaded France, but m the centenary year itself were decisively 
checked half-way to. the Enghsh Channel, at a battle fought be- 
tween Tours and Poitiers, by the Frank Charles Martel Though 
the Muslims had conquered Crete, they had twice failed to take 
Constantinople, which remamed the capital of a substantial 
Byzantine Empire comprising the Balkans and Asia Mmor ^ In 
the south the Sahara remamed a barrier, and it was some centuries 
before Islam effectively penetrated up the Nile beyond Aswan 

The Umayyads mamtained the broad lines of internal ad- 
ministration laid down by 'Umar, those of an Arab military 
anstocracy. The Arab mihtary governors of the provinces through- 
out the vast Empire enjoyed a freedom from central control 
amounting almost to independence Civil admimstration remamed 
m the same non-Arab and mainly non-Muslim hands as before 
For a whole century, from the Arab conquest m 636 down to 743 , 
the fmanaal administration of the city of Damascus itself remamed 
in the hands of 4 Syrian Christian family, one of whose members 
has been canomzed by the Church as St.John of Damascus. 

Aheady at this stage however, the great social defect of the Arab 
character, its unreadiness to subordmate its overmastering self-will 
and self-interest, whether of individual, of family, or of tribe, to 
the good of a larger group, was manifesting itselt in mcidents that 
boded ill for the future of the Arab Empire ^Tlie Arabs are in- 
capable of founding an empire', wrote the fourteenth-century 
Mushm historian Ibn Khaldun, "unless they are imbued with 
rehgious enthusiasm by a prophet or a saint', and the social 
cohesive force of Mohammed’s teaching was already largely spent 
on the generation which personally knew him The most im- 

^ Their recognition of the de facto independence of the Byzantine Empire 
conflicted with their theoretical duty to bring about the conversion of the whole 
world to Islam The orthodox explanation was that a respite had been granted 
to the Byzantine Empire became Heraclius, unlike the Persian King who had 
torn to pieces- the Prophet’s fictitious letter bidding him adopt Islam, had 
preserved his letter in muskl (D S Margoliouth, The Early Development of 
Mohammedanism^ 103 ) 
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portant dissident group, the Shi’at "Ali (party of Ah), upheld the 
nghts of the dead Ah and mamtamed that the cahphate should pass 
hereditarily to his sons Hasan and Husain The elder son Hian 
was a colourless figure who did not press his claim; but Husain 
raised his banner in Iraq and was killed by the Umayyad troops at 
Karbala m 680 Round his tomb, and that of Adi m the neigh- 
bourmg aty of Najf, there rapidly grew an emotional Shih 
martyrology among the large numbers of poor Arabs who had not 
benefited materially from the spoils of conquest and the Persian 
converts to Islam who were denied equality of status by the race- 
proud Arabs. They evolved the doctnne that Ah and his des- 
cendants had inhented with the cahphate, not merely Mohammed’s 
temporal authority over all Islam, but also his spiritual inspirauon. 
Some Shi’is mdeed went so far as to maintain that Ah was greater 
than Mohammed, that while the mission of the latter was merely 
to transmit to manbnd the text of the Qur’an, its inner spiritual 
significance was contamed m Ah, while the Muslim profession of 
faith declared Mohammed the apostle of God, the Shi’is pro- 
claimed Ah the saint of God His death and that of Husain were 
conceived as a martyrdom for the salvation of mankmd, a notion 
probably inspired by the Christian doctrme of the Atonement. 
The spintual inspiration of Ah and his sons was held to be passed 
on to their descendants, the Saiyids descended from Husain and 
the Shanfs descended firom Hasan, who are to thjs day objects of 
Shi’i veneration. In particular, both temporal and spintual power 
was beheved to pass firom Husain to his legal heir in each genera- 
tion, to whom as the mfalhble Imam (leader) the imphat obedi- 
ence of the Shi’a was due m all matters, rehgious or secular Had 
any of the descendants of Ah possessed something of the pohtical 
talent of the best Umayyads, he would certainly have been able to 
supplant them, such was the superstitious reverence of the Shi’is 
for their imams, ^ but in fact the Umayyads, whose power rested 
on the mass of moderate people, Mushni and non-Mushm alike, 
who wanted above all thmgs law and order, were able with some 
difficulty to mamtain their ascendancy 
In addition to the nsmg of the Shi’ a the early Umayyads had to 
contend with a revolt ofMadma, the city of the Prophet, which 
resented the passmg of authority from it to Damascus, there were 
feuds between great Arab tribal groups drawn ongmally from 
^ Snouck Hurgronje, Mohammedanism^ 91 
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Northern and Southern Arabia respectively; and the Khawarij 
overran Iraq, Southern Persia, and the greater part of Arabia As a 
contemporary poet sang 

‘They are split m sects; each provmce hath its own 

Commander of the Faithful, each its throne . ’ 

Thus the Arab nation was tom asunder by the old tribal preten- 
sions which Mohammed sought to abohsh That they ultimately 
proved fatal to the Umayyads is no matter for surpnse; the sorely- 
pressed dynasty was already tottermg, its enemies were at its gates 
But by good fortune it produced m this crisis an exceptionally able 
and vigorous ruler, ’Abd ul-Malik (685-705), who not only saved 
his house from destruction, but re-estabhshed its supremacy and 
gave the Mushm avilization an opportumty to ennch itself cul- 
turally. His iron-handed governor of Iraq ruthlessly put down the 
rebelhon m the eastern provmces, and for twenty years provided 
peace and security by his despotic rule. In order to fcmt together 
the far-flung empire and curb the separatist tendencies of the 
provmces Abd ul-Mahk borrowed from earher empires the 
institution of an official postal system by means of relays of horses; 
he substituted for the Byzantine and Persian coins, which had 
hitherto been in general use, new gold and silver pieces on which 
he caused sentences from the Qur’an to be engraved; and he made 
Arabic, mstead of Greek or Persian, the offiaal language of 
finanaal adnunistration ^ 

This reform does not mean that the non-Arab personnel of the 
admunstration, largely Christian by religion in the Levantme 
provmces, were replaced. But by this time the social barrier which 
’Umar had attempted to impose between the Arab garrisons and 
the non-Arab and non-Muslim majority of the population was 
begmrung to break down. The Arab cantonments had soon grown 
into towns and cities; Arabs had acquired land; and, as formerly 
between Alexander’s Greeks and Orientals, social contact and 
mtermarnage (for MusHms were perimtted to take non-Mushm 
wives) were domg their levelling work. Moreover, non-Mushms 

^ Nicholson, op cit., 199 ff It is of interest that, because these coins bore 
quotations from the Qur’an, the eighth-century founder of one of the four 
schools of Muslim jurisprudence objected to their being given m payment 
to non-Muslims (D. S Margohouth, The Early Development of Moham^ 
medamsm, 119.) 
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were being attracted to Islam by reason of the social prestige and 
freedonl from taxation that it conferred, to such an extent that 
under the later Umayyads of the early eighth century new legis- 
lation compelled Muslims acquiring land, and non-Arab converts 
to Islam, to contmue to pay the appropnate tax 

Nevertheless, the majonty of the inhabitants of Syna and 
Lower Egypt were still Christian in the nmth century, and Bagh- 
dad Itself IS stated to have had as late as A.n. 900 a Christian popula- 
tion of 40-50,000 Except for the bnef reigns of two bigoted 
Uma^ad.cahphs the still influential Christian Church was 
tolerated The adoption of the Arabic language and of Islam seems 
to have been most rapid m Iraq, where the Semitic mass of the 
population had been comparatively htde affected by Greek in- 
fluences. In Syna and Palestme the process was slower, and 
Aramaic remained the prmapal language there till the nmth 
century. In Persia with its strong national culture Arabization was 
very superficial, and the Arabic language was adopted only tem- 
poranly and by a small proportion of the population for official 
purposes Islam had made considerable headway m Persia by 750, 
and a rehable class of Mushm Persian officials had come into 
bemg, but Persia did not become completely Mushm till the tenth 
or eleventh century. In conservative Egypt the official adoption of 
the Arabic language under Abd ul-Mahk affected only the smallest 
fraction of the population; but the language of their Arab rulers 
was gradually adopted, and by the tenth century a Coptic ecclesi- 
astic had to wnte in Axabic to be understood by his corehgionanes. 
*The chief factor m the spread of Arab culture in Egypt, which 
gave It so much greater efiect than the preceding Hellemsm, was 
die gradual settlement ofthe country distncts by Arab nomads. . . . 
Sections, or even whole tnbes, gradually succumbed to the ad- 
vantages of setded life, and thus a strong stram of Arab blood was 
constandy bemg added to that of the Copts It was apparendy a 
considerable migration, which even sent ofishoots as far as the 
Sudan. . . The anaent avihzation of the Nde Valley assimilated 
these nomad Arabs, and only their Arabic language remamed. 
The Arabs became Nilonzed, but also the Copts were Arabidzed, 
and It IS mexphcable that the essentially conservative Copts should 
have adopted another language without a great deal of mixing/ ^ 

The Umayyad cahphs were descendants and representatives of 

^ C H. Becker, Encyclopaedia of Matrix art Egypt 
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the pagan aristocracy of Arabia who, fully exposed m their new 
Syrian environment to the influences of the old blend of Greek 
and Onental avilization, were ready to assimilate it and adapt it to 
both their secular and religious purposes The almost total de- 
fiaency of Arab culture in the sciences and liberal and useful arts, 
and the supremacy m these matters of the Chnstians, Jews, and 
Persians, were freely acknowledged The conquered peoples were 
regularly employed in commerce and industry, banking, the arts, 
as architects, engineers, and irngation-speciahsts, as schoolmasters 
and secretaries, even as court-physiaans and pohtical advisers 
The cahphs at Baghdad m the math and tenth centimes had some 
Chnstaan wazirs (viziers), and most of the court-physicians in the 
early centuries of Muslira rule were Nestonans. The employment 
of Christian advisers in Egypt as late as the fourteenth century was a 
cause of annoyance to fanatical Mushms ^ The only function ab- 
solutely reserved to Mushms was service in the army and navy 
Not ordy were the Umayyad caliphs' country-palaces decorated 
m a mixture of Graeco-Synan and Mesopotamian-Persian styles 
which completely disregarded the orthodox Muslim ban on the 
human figure,^ but also Graeco-Syrian influences strongly 
affected the development of the mosque, whose architecture was 
still rudimentary at the beginnnig of the Umayyad period 
Though the Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem (often nuscalled the 
Mosque of Omaj), which was founded in 691 by Abd ul-Malik, 
was a shrme built for Mushm worship, it must nevertheless be re- 
garded as a product of Christian art* Its plan, a circle within an 
octagon, existed m the Church of the Ascension then standing on 
the Mount of Ohves, and elsewhere in Palestme and Syria The 
geometric setting-out of the plan and elevation of the Dome of the 
Rock appears to be derived from Syrian-Chnstian architectural 
practice Before its exterior was re-covered with Persian tiles in 
the sixteenth century it was covered with marble and mosaic, and 
Its external appearance must then have been as Byzantine as its 
mternal appearance still largely is ^ The Great Mosque at Damas- 
cus, founded m 708, was likewise the work of architects and 
builders supplied from the Byzantine Empire, 

^ A, S Tritton, The Cahphs and thetr Non-Muslim Subjects J, H Kraemer, 
Encyclopaedia of Islaniy art Egypt, 7 

* e g, the receatly-discovered palace at Klurbat Mafjar near Jericho Quarterly 
of the Dept of Antiquities of Palestine ^ XU (1945), 17 ff 

* E T Richmond, Moslem Architecture (623-1516), ch IL 
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Tlie increased penetration of the Muslim culture by Christian 
and Persian civilization even affected Muslim law and theology. 
The greater complexity of the civilization of which the Muslims 
now found themselves a part made necessary new elaborations of 
their legal code, mainly by the assimilation of the Roman Law 
existing m the conquered provmces of the Levant. By the end of 
the Umayyad period a new critical approach to the mass of 
Traditions had begun to appear, and the saence of Muslim juris- 
prudence was beginmng to take shape Contact with the older and 
more subtle Christian rehgion, which had retamed some of the 
questiomng Greek spint, was causmg some Mushms to look more 
deeply into the foundations of their own faith, where they found 
numerous ambiguities and mconsistencies amid the obscure and 
uncoordmated phraseology of the Qur’an This new spint of 
iiiqmry in Islam was stimulated, as it had been among the Chris- 
tians, by the disputes of nval sects: m this case the Shi’a and the 
Sunnis, as the mass of moderate behevers called themselves, claim- 
ing to be followmg the custom (Sunna) of the Prophet. In parti- 
ctdar, some were brought to question the Prophet’s doctmie of the 
eternal and uncreated Qur’an, which seemed to them to place a 
second eternal existence m conflict with the essential unity 
{tatvhid) of Go’d Secondly, they were exercised by the alternative 
of free-will or predestination, which the Qur’an characteristically 
left ambiguous. Thus a sect, known to Mushm,histonans as the 
Mu’tazila or secession, which came mto bemg towards tlie end of 
the Umayyad period, adopted a rationalist attitude towards both 
of these questions, and was to exert an important influence on the 
Instory of the followmg century 
In spite of the readmess with which they had assimilated wliat 
survived of Greek civilization, the Umayyad period was marked by 
a certam economic deehne when compared with the later Roman 
Empire. Mediterranean commerce, already shaken in the West by 
the Germamc mvasions, was even more seriously ajffected by the 
partition of the Mediterranean coasdands between two conflicting 
avflizations, the Christian on the northern shores and the Muslim 
on the south. Moreover the Mushms m the West had conquered 
Spain and were energetically raidmg mto Italy and Provence, 
while m the East they were making every attempt, though vainly, 
to conquer the remamder of the Byzantine Empire.* Though m 
spite of frequent Muslim raids the trading cities of Southern Italy 
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maintauied some commerce with the Southern. Mediterranean and 
the Levant, the efiect of the Muslim conquests was gradually to 
check the flow of Oriental goods to Christian Western Europe ^ 

The fertihty of Egypt was mamtained on about the same level as 
before the Mushm conquest by a pohcy of non-mterference with 
the Coptic administration and irrigation-speaalists Historians no 
longer hold, as formerly, that the Mushm conquest abruptly ended 
the prospenty of Syna and Palestine; instead they ascnbe the be- 
ginmngs of their economic decline to the shifting of the centre of 
gravity from the Levant to Iraq and Persia which followed the 
transfer of the capital from Damascus to Baghdad with the acces- 
sion of the Abbasid dynasty m the middle of the eighth century 

The Umayyads never succeeded in secunng the loyalty of the 
whole of even the Arab inliabitants of their vast Empire, and their 
non-Arab subjects became mcreasmgly estranged by the oppressive 
rule of their deputies The Arabs ‘hved as soldiers at the expense 
of the native population whom they mevitably regarded as an in- 
fenor race. If the latter thought to win respect by embracmg the 
rehgion of their conquerors, they found themselves sadly mistaken. 
The new converts were attached as chents (mawah) to an Arab 
tribe: they could not become Mushms on any other footing. Far 
from obtaining the equal rights which they coveted, and which, 
accordmg to the prmciples of Islam, they should have ery’oyed, the 
Mawah were treated by their aristocratic patrons with contempt, 
andhadtosubmittoeverykmdofsocialdegradation . . . Andthese 
Chents, be it remembered, were not ignorant serfi, but men whose 
culture was acknowledged by the Arabs themselves — men who 
formed the backbone of the influential learned class and ardently 
prosecuted those studies, divmity and jurisprudence, which were 
then held in highest esteem. Here was a situation full of danger. 
Against Shi’is and Khawarij the Umayyads might claim ■with 
some show of reason to represent the cause of law and order, if not 
of Islam; agamst the bitter cry of the oppressed Mawah they had 
no argument save the sword. . . 

Active propaganda against the Umayyads was made, not only 
by the Smis, but also by a branch of the Prophet’s famtly des- 
cended from his uncle Abbas. These Abbasids ‘had gemus enough 
to see that the best soil for their Efforts was distant Khurasan, the 
extensive north-eastern provinces of the old Persian Empire. 

^ H Pxrerme, Mahomet et Charlemagne^ 148 ff. 
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These countxies were inhabited by a brave and high-spirited people 
who m consequence of their intolerable sufiermgs under the Umay- 
yad tyranny, the devastation of their homes and the almost servile 
condition to which they had been reduced, were eager to join in 
any desperate enterpnse that gave them hope of rehef/^ While 
the Abbasids succeeded m persuadmg the Shi’is into allying them- 
selves with them, the Umayyad rulers had become soft and 
neghgent m the avihzed luxury of sophisticated Syna. Quarrels 
broke out within the royal house over the succession to the 
cahphate, which changed hands no fewer than four times in the 
Muslim year 743 J4 In these circumstances the wammgs of the 
loyal governor of^Ehurasan were disregarded. In 747 the Abbasids 
openly raised the standard of revolt By 750 they had supplanted 
and virtually exterminated the Umayyads, and the victor trans- 
ferred the seat of the new dynasty to Iraq, where m 762 a new 
capital was founded at Baghdad. 

★ ★ ★ 

This shifting of the political centre of gravity brought with it a 
dechne in the Arab influence which had formerly been predomi- 
nant, and an mcrease m that of the Persians who had done so much 
to place the Abbasids m power, for the first fifty years of their rule, 
for example, the Abbasid cahphs drew their prime ministers 
(wazus) from the Persian Barmaki family, the 'Barmeades’ 
of the Arabian Nights. With this relative dechne of Arab 
supremacy, the many races of the Empire became fused mto a 
common Mushm culture, the non-religious aspects of which were 
shared by the many Christians and Jews who had not embraced 
Islam In the Empue as a whole, the relative dechne m the import- 
ance of Syria Was far more than compensated by the economic ad- 
vance of Its eastern provmces The Abbasids, completmg the work 
of the Sassaman Persians, restored to Lower Iraq a rudimentary 
but sound system of urigation and land-dramage which checked 
the formation of stagnant water and the sahnation of the land. 
Baghdad, the new capital, rapidly became a rival of Constantinople 
m Its matenal prosperity. A second centre of agricultural develop- 
ment and urban avihzation was promoted in Transoxiana, with 
Its great cities of Bukhara and Samarqand, and m Khurasan. This 


^ Nicholson, op cit , 248 ff 
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agricultural progress was of special benefit to the landowning 
class, but wider curcles of the population must also have profited 
fiom It. Sea-borne trade through the Persian Gulf, already of great 
antiquity owing to the eminence of Mesopotamia as one of the 
earhest centres of urban avihzation and commerce, underwent a 
great revival, with Basra assuming great importance as the port of 
Baghdad By about 850 Muslim ships had reached China to trade 
for silk, and there was a considerable Muslim colony at Canton, 
some Mushm traders pushed further north, and probably reached 
Japan and Korea Trade with East Africa was less important, but 
was carried as far south, as Madagascar There was even some re- 
vival of trade between the Levant ports and those of ChnsHar i 
Europe, especially Vemce and thejiorts of southern Italy, with 
Jews playmg an important part as middle-men, smce they enjoyed 
a comparative toleration from both sides which neither Christian 
nor Mushm was yet prepared to extend to each other. More im- 
portant than the Mediterranean trade at this period, however, was 
that with the Swedish masters of Russia and the Baltic, evidence 
for which IS furmshed by the enormous numbers of Muslim corns 
found m that region, they were struck m the rmnts of Tashkent and 
Samarqand and extend over a period from A D 700101500 Mus- 
lim mdirect influence even reached the British Isles a gold com 
struck by King Ofia of Meraa in the eighth century closely mu- 
tates an Arabic, dmar, even to the Arabic inscrip^on, and a ^t- 
bronze cross found in an Irish bog bears the inscription bUsmtllah 
(in the name of God) in Arabic characters ^ 

This matenal prospenty has become legendary through the 
popularity of the Arabian Nights, with their stones of Baghdad 
under the Abbasid cahph Harun ar-Rashid (786-809), the con- 
temporary of Charlemagne with whom he was on fnendly rela- 
tions. Of the immense cultural superiority of the Mushm East to 
Western Europe at this time there can be absolutely no question. 
Widi Its matenal wealth there went also an mcreasmg mterest in 
matters of the mtellect. The rising Mushm civihzation felt the 
growing need of certain branches of practical knowledge which 
could be supphed by the higher civilizations on which it had im- 
pmged. medicuie, mathematics for land-survey, architecture, and 
navigaaon, geography for the promotion of commerce; and 

H KiBmets, m. The Legacy of lilcan, 94 S Christopher Dawson, op. cit 

243 f. 
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astronomy, to determine the direction of Mecca and the dates of 
the beginiung and end of Ramadlian, the month of the sacred fast, 
and also for astrology Already the Umayyads had employed 
architects and crafismen trained in the Byzantine-Synan or the 
Persian traditton. They had also attracted to their court physicians 
and other scholars from Jundishapur m south-west Persia, which 
had had smce Sassanian times an important medical school and 
academy where Greek, Syrian, Persian, and Indian scientific 
knowledge was pooled, but the Umayyads had done httle con- 
sciously to promote and encourage learmng The second Abbasid 
cahph al-Mansur (754-75), the founder of Baghdad, on the other 
hand, had astronomers, engineers, and other learned men at his 
court, and the plans of his new city were prepared by a Persian 
astronomer and a Jew. From this time began the translation of 
scientific works mto Arabic from Greek, Syriac, Persian, and 
Sansknt, the work bemg done in the mam not by Arabs, but by 
Syrian Christians and Persians. This work was put on an organized 
basis by the caliph al-Ma’mun, who founded at Baghdad m 830, in 
the interests of the rationalist Mu’tazila sect which he favoured, a 
Bait al-Hikma or 'house of learmng’, which was a combination of 
academy, library, translation-bureau, and observatory By means 
of such translation-enterpnses the Arabic-speaking world soon 
became possessed of the outstandmg works of Greek science and 
philosophy at a time when Western Europe was almost entirely 
Ignorant of the Greek learmng Translation from the Greek was 
sometimes direct, but more frequently through the Syriac versions 
which had been made some centuries before by the Syrian 
Chnstians, the Nestorians m particular had been assiduous m 
translatmg the Greek philosophers in order to use them as ammuni- 
tion m theological controversy with tlieir orthodbx opponents 
In addition, Persian and Indian mathematical and astronomical 
works were translated mto Arabic, and early m the ninth century 
the simple Indian system of numerals with its arrangement in 
columns by powers of ten and the all-important use of the zero 
(our so-called ‘Arabic’ numerals) was introduced mto the Middle 
East, which had previously known only the clumsy Seimttc, 
Greek, and Roman numerals ^ 

^ It ’^as not xintil the t\\elfth century that Christian arithmeticians in Europe 
began to adopt the ‘Arabic’ system (Carra de Vaux, in The Legacy of hlam^ 
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Following this work of translation it was not long before 
onginal research, observation, and speculation began to be prac- 
tised within the Muslim Empire. But before this the political unity 
of that Empire had been shattered for ever. Ibn IChaldun, looking 
back over Muslim history from the end of the fourteenth century, 
came to the conclusion that kmgdoms are bom, attain matunty, 
and die withm a period which rarely exceeds three generations, or 
120 years ^ The Umayyad Empire had been precariously mam- 
tamed by the awe with which his Sunni subjects regarded the 
cahph as temporal successor of the Prophet. But dynastic struggles 
were bound to dimmish that awe: m the West the success of one of 
the few Umayyad survivors of the collapse of their dynasty m 
makmg himseli mdependent ruler of Spain m 756 was followed m 
the next half-century by the breakmg-away firom the Abbasids of 
North-West Africa imder two separate dynasties. In the heart of 
the empire, moreover, the Abbasid cahphs, realizmg from the fall 
of the Umayyads that the fickle and mconstant Arab mdmdualism 
mtolerant of disaplme provided a most unstable mihtary basis for 
their authority, had begun to recrmt from the north-eastern con- 
fines of the Empire mercenaries from among the Turks, a people 
less gifted mteUectually than the Arabs and Persians, but with 
those more solid and stable quahties of obedience and endurance 
that have made them such excellent soldiers through the centuries 
Already in 808 we find Turks servmg m Egypt;* but they soon 
realized the mihtary and moral weakness of their Arab masters, 
and were not content to remain subordmates. The Turkish body- 
guard with which the cahph al-Mu’tasim had provided himself 
clashed so frequently and violently with the populace of Baghdad 
that the cahph was obhged m 836 to quit the aty and found a new 
capital at Samarra, three days journey up-river, where he and his 
successors rapidly came under the political dommation of the 
commanders of their own mercenaries In 868 the Turkish soldier 
Ahmed ibn Tulun made himself the mdependent ruler of Egypt, 
Palestine, and Syna, and mtroduced a short period of sound 
government m place of the reckless exhaustion ofthe economic i^e- 
sources of Egypt which she had suffered imder the tax-fanrung 
governors of the Abbasids, and which had provoked a great rismg 
of the oppressed Copts m 831 ^ In 874 Transoxiana and the 


^ Nicholson, op cit , 440 

® C H. Becker inEncyclopaedta of hlamy ai t Egypt, 
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greater part of Persia, which, had already been in revolt against die 
Abbasids, became finally mdependent under the Persian Samanid 
dynasty In Iraq itself, which was practically aU that now remained 
under the direct rule of Samarra, the authonty of the caliph was 
challenged by the ferocious revolt m Lower Iraq of the Zanj or 
negro slaves (870-83) And worse was to follow Though the 
Sln’is had helped the first Abbasid to overthrow the Umayyads, 
the new dynasty proved itself no less oppressive of the Shi’a than . 
Its predecessor had been, no doubt because the sect with its tendency 
to ranaUcal extravagances was regarded as potentially subversive of 
all ordered government Dnven underground by oppression, the 
Shi’is remained numerous especially in Lower Iraq, and both there 
and m the ciues of Persia they perh^s found especial support from 
the artisan class, as an expression ofclass-consciousness against the 
rulmg aristocracy, whether composed of Arabs, Persians, or 
Turks ’• 

In this atmosphere of suppressed ferment it was natural that 
schisms over doctnne should occur within the Shi’a In particular 
there was a difierence of opimon which of the two sons of the 
sixth Imam, who died in 760, should succeed him. The imnority 
who supported the claim of the elder son Isma’il held that the suc- 
cession of imams ended with him They thus regarded Isma’il as the 
Hidden or Expected Imam, who according to Sbi’i doctrme was 
shortly to retufn among men as the Mahdi (the divinely-guided) 
to restore true Islam, conquer the whole world, and mtroduce a 
short miHenium before the end of all thmgs In the mnth century a 
Persian, AbduUah ibn Maymun, began to orgamze a secret esotenc 
cult of Isma’il in mne degrees in which all religious belief was pro- 
gressively allegorized away until only an atheistic philosophy was 
left 2 Tins cult was extensively propagated by enthusiastic mis- 
sionaries and made many converts among the unhappy and dis- 
contented who always constitute the majority of mankmd. At the 
end of the century an Isma’ili sect, called the Qaramita or Carmath- 
lans, organized itself as an independent pohtical state on the Arabian 
coast of the Persian Gulf and in the Yemen Declarmg total war on , 
all non-Isma’ihs its armies menaced Baghdad, mteirered with the 
pilgnm-traffic, and in 930 actually sacked Mecca and carried off 

A R Gibb t Mohammedanism f 122-5 
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the Black Stone. Meanwhile the grandson of Abdullah ibn May- 
mun, in danger m Syria, escaped to Tunisia, where he won sup- 
port, was proclaimed Imam in 909, and succeeded in overthrowing 
the reignmg dynasty. Claimmg descent from Husain, the son of 
Ah and the Prophet’s daughter Fatuna, he thus became the 
founder of the Fatimid dynasty This dynasty was the first to 
throw off even the nommal authority of the Abbasids by pro- 
claiming an independent cahphate, and extended its conquests 
along the North African coast until m 969 it captured Cairo and 
made the city its capital Western Arabia, Palestine, and Syria 
were also brought under Fatimid rule Meanwhile the hapless Ab- 
basid cahphs had m 945 passed under the domination of the 
Buwayhids, rough mountaineers from North Persia, who were 
moderate Shi’is Thus the Shi’a had become politically the domi- 
nant sect m the greater part of the Mushm world, though it never 
converted the majority of Mushms. Egypt had taken the place of 
Iraq as the centre of gravity, and the famous University of A 1 
Azhar^ was founded at Cairo in 972 for the propagation of 
Isma’di doctrine The fatal Arab tendency to political separatism 
and restiveness under authority had had free rein* for the next 
thousand years down to our own day the Arabic-speaking world 
was to remain divided, and for the most part under foreign 
domination 

But when a cmhzation begins to break down, the deterioration 
IS not umform over the whole range of its activities, and just as m a 
diseased human body, the detenoration may actually be masked 
for a time by an increased stimulation of certain functions ^ For the 
Muslim civihzation the first effect of its political disruption on its 
rismg science and scholarsliip was temporarily favourable 
Scholars required the patronage of a benevolent ruler in order to be 
able to pursue their studies. Now, instead of scholarship bemg 
confined to the caliph’s court at Baghdad and dependent on the 
will of one sovereign who might or might not be interested in 
furthering such pursuits, it was fostered in the courts of a dozen 
dynasties from Samarqand to Spam Among the most notable of 
these centres of learmng were Baghdad, Cairo, Bukhara and 
Samarqand, Shiraz, Isfahan, andNishapur; Aleppo and Damascus, 
and Cordoba Like their medieval European successors, students 

’•Pronounced, Az-har 

• cf Le\MS Mumford, The Condition of Man, 153, 
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made long and laborious j oumeys to sit at the feet of some femous 
master. For example, al-Ghazzali, bom at Tus in north-east Persia, 
studied at Nishapur, Baghdad, and Damascus, a total journey of 
some 1,400 miles. 

Though Arabic was the prmcipal language of scholars, with 
Persian steadily mcreasmg m importance, only a small minority of 
the saentists and scholars of the Mushm world were Arabs by race. 
An analysis of the ongins of the leadnig scholars and scientists of the 
Mushm East mdicates that over the whole chronological range of 
Mushm culture from its rise to its dechne Persia and Transoxiana 
furnished consistently some 40 per cent, of the distmguished names. 
Chnstians were predominant m the initial period of the translators, 
but fell away later, and Jews m the East were relatively ummp or tant 
m contrast to their great contribution to the culture of Muslim 
Spain ^ 

The assessment of the contribution of the Mushm world to 
saence and scholarship has tended to run to two extremes. On the 
one hand, some protagonists of Greek civilization have been will- 
mg to see httle ongmality in the Mushm achievement, and to con- 
cede them only the credit for preserving and handing on what sur- 
vived of Greek leammg to Western Europe m the later Middle 
Ages. On the other hand, modem Arab writers, and also some 
European histonans of saence, reacting too far against the exces- 
sive exaltation of Greek aviHzation by students of the classics, 
have claimed too much for the mediev^ Mushm scientists, exag- 
gerating 'their origmal achievement out of all proportion to 
what they had received from the Greeks or from their oriental fore- 
runners The true assessment hes between these two extremes, and 
has been well embodied m a vivid word-picture ‘Islamic medicme 
and saence reflected the hght of the Hellemc sun, when its day had 
fled; and shone like a moon, illuminating the darkest night of the 


^ This IS based on dats given by A Mieli, op cit , for three successive periods 
(I) the period of translators and &st beginnings, eighth-ninth centuries, (II) the 
‘Golden Age*, tenth-eleventh centuries, (III) the age of decline, twelfth- 
thirteenth centuries. - 

I #11 III 

Christians 12 8 5 

Jews 0 3 4 

Persians (including Transoxiana) 10 23 18 

Iraqis 2 9 3 

Syrians 3 7 9 

Egyptians 14 5 

Arabians 0 0 0 

In Spam one-quarter of seventy-three names cited by Mieli are those of Jews 
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European Middle Ages; some bright stars lent their own hght, but 
moon and stars alike faded at the dawn of a new day — ^the 
Renaissance/^ The Muslim contribution to mathematics and 
astronomy is exemplified by the number of Arabic loan-words in 
the termmology of these sciences: algebra, azimuth, zenith, and die 
names of many stars, such as Algol, Aldebaran, Betelgeuze In 
medicme considerable progress was made, thanks to the numerous 
hospitals founded m the prmcipal cities by benevolent rulers, there 
were said to be six thousand medical students m eleventh-century 
Baghdad Though Mushm law forbade dissection of the human 
body, the course of diseases was carefully and systematically ob- 
served and recorded. The knowledge of chemistry and other 
natural sciences was advanced, and Muslim cartography and des- 
cnptive geography greatly influenced medieval European map- 
mahng m the Mediterranean. When all has beenjustly clamied for 
the originality of Muslim science, however, the fact remams that 
It was essentially the pupil and contmuation of Greek science. 
Though it made some important origmal contributions to Icarmng, 
Its great service lay in the systematization and preservation of older 
learning at a tune when Western Europe was ignorant of it and in- 
capable of preservmg it. The Mushm scholars lacked m general 
the scientific imagination and origmahty of thought of the Greeks 
they found difficulty in passmg from the accumulation of practical 
data to a theoretical conclusion, and m the unifying of detail mto a 
harmonious system.^ 

Muslim thought at its best has had its gaze turned upwards to- 
ward the One God, and, entirely absorbed by contemplation of 
Him, has not looked about itself at Man Muslim society has 
always tended towards aristocracy, and Mushm saence and learn- 
ing, as compared with that of the Greeks, has suffered m the ab- 
sence of a substantial middle-class, which has given it less vitahty to 
survive great pohucal upheavals. When all the necessary discount- 
ing of the ‘democratic’ character of the ancient Greek aty-state has 
been done, the fact remams that Greek culture was genumely the 
property of a considq^ble urban imddle-class, which grew m 
importance till it reamed its peak m the second century a d, 
Islam, on the other hand, ‘has known penods of intellectual life 
only under the protection of isolated prmces here and there. It has 

^ Max Meyerhof, m The Legacy of Islam, 354 

* cf Edward Atiyah’s criticism, m An Arab Tells His Story , 186, 
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had Augustan ages; it has never had great popidar yearnings after 
wider knowledge Its intellectual leaders have lived and studied 
and lectured at courts, they have not gone down and taught the 
naass^ of the people/^ The masses have remained in much the 
same economic and soaal conditions and at much the same intel- 
lectual level as their ancestors four thousand years ago. 

Little Muslim science and scholarship found its way to medieval 
Europe via the Byzantine Empire, whose cultural contacts with the 
Muslim world were tenuous, though Arabic medical works were 
being translated into Byzantine Greek an the eleventh century.^ 
The Crusaders, settled during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
in a strip of the Levant lands whose depth from the coast rarely ex- 
ceeded fifty miles, were for the most part rough, unpolished' ad- 
venturers, whose contacts with the native population were mainly 
with the peasantry, not with its scholars. Consequently, though 
there was an appreciable cultural interchange between the ‘Franks^ 
and the people of the Levant, it was mainly of a material kmd. In 
any case, by the time of the First Crusade {1099) the intellectual 
ossification of the Muslim East was already begmmng, and conse- 
quently the Crusades played no greater part than the Byzantine 
Empire in the transmission of Mushm learning to theW est." 

Of considerably greater importance m this connexion was 
Sicily, which had been conquered by the Muslims of North Africa 
m the course of the mnth century, and enjoyed a period of stable and 
orderly Mushm government from c. 950 until Sicily was recon- 
quered for Christendom towards the end of the eleventh century 
by the Normans, ‘a dynasty of gifted pirates^ which had entered the 
service of the Byzantme Greeks and then wrested Southern Italy 
from them At the time of the Mushm conquest Sicily liad long 
been rich with the past civilization of Greece and Rome. Though 
Eastern cultural currents had streamed in during the period of 
Mushm dommation, the Arab rulers had been too mvolved in war- 
fare to develop the finer arts of peace But under the tolerant rule 
of the Normans the varied culture-strains were able to internnngle 
and flower. HAL Fisher draws an attractive immature pen- 
picture of the civilization of Sicily under Roger II (1130-54), 
whom his critics called the ‘half-heathen kmg\ ‘His kingdom was 

^ D Macdonald, op cit , 153 f. 

^ R Walzer, in Bulletin of the John Ry lands Library ^ 1945, 171 

® Hitti, op Cit , 662 
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halfonental, half-western, providing a shelter for Greek, Latin, 
Moor, and Jew, and better organized . than any other European 
government of that age. Among the orange-groves of Palermo 
Roger, the descendant of the Vikings, sat upon his throne, robed in 
the dalmatic of the apostolic legate and the imperial costume of 
Byzantium, his ministers part Gredc, part Enghsh, his army com- 
posed as to half of Moors, his fleet officered by Greeks, himself a 
Latin Christian but, m that balmy climate of me south, ruling m 
half-Byzantine, half-oriental state . . a true representative of his 
lovely island, shared then as ever between east and west ’ ^ Roger’s 
grandson Frederick II (1215-50), Holy Roman Emperor and Kmg 
of Sialy, still kept a semi-onental court, and incurred the excom- 
mumcation of the fierce Pope Innocent III by his reluctance to 
undertake the Crusade, for he was in friendly pohtical and com- 
meraal relations with Muslim rulers, and eventually won back 
Jerusalem temporarily for Christendom, not by the way of the 
sword but by a treaty-compromise with the tolerant Sultan of 
Egypt. In 1224 Frederick founded the Umversity of Naples,^ 
and encouraged the translation into Latin of Arabic science and 
philosophy. Here at Naples studied St Thomas Aquinas (1226- 
74), who made a profound study of the Arabic commentators on 
the Greek philosophers, but had the ongmahty to go beyond them 
to the ongmat Greek texts, which were now at last becoming 
available to th^ Western world. 

But the country of outstanding importance for the transmission 
of Muslim leammg to the West was Spain, whose level of avihza- 
tion at the time of the Muslim conquest had been almost as high as 
that of Sidly. In particular, her aties contained many thousands of 
hterate and energetic Jews, endowed "with that spirit of restless m- 
quiry which characterizes their race Durmg the ninth century 
Muslim Spam became one of the wealthiest and most thickly- 
populated lands of Europe, sending abundant mdustrial and 
agncultural exports both to Christian Europe and to the Muslim 
East. Cordoba, the capital, was the most cultivated aty m Europe, 
the rival of Constantinople, Baghdad and Cairo. With its popula- 
tion of half-a-milhon, its three hundred pubhc baths, its seventy 
hbranes, and its miles of paved streets ht at night, it was centuries in 


^ History of Europe y one-voi ed , 190 f 

* For Muslim influence on the Medical School of Salerno in the eleventh 
century or even before, see Mieli, op cit , 219 f 
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advance of the barbarous condition of contemporary Paris or 
London, and was the cultural metropolis for the Christian rulers of 
the petty states of Northern Spam. Nevertheless, the intellectual 
tone m Muslim Spam was still one of ngid orthodoxy and strict 
conservatism* There was scant sympathy with the rationalist m- 
novations of some of the Abbasid cahphs, and httle evidence yet of 
intellectual ongmahty. Both Muslims and Jews wishing to com- 
plete their education went to the Eastern Mediterranean and on to 
Iraq. In the first half of the nmth century, however, the Umayyad 
Abd ur-Rahman II sent a scholar to Iraq to obtam copies of trans- 
lations of Greek and Persian scientific works, and surrounded him- 
self with a group of astronomers.^ A century later the Umversity 
of Cordoba was founded by Abd ur-Rahman IH, who proclaimed 
himself Cahph mdependently of the Abbasids. His successor m- 
vited professors to Cordoba firom the East, established twenty- 
nme firee schools m the aty, and employed agents to buy learned 
manuscripts m the eastern cities. At the same time the centre of 
Jewish scholarship began to be transferred from Iraq to Spam. 
Early in the eleventh century the Umayyad dynasty collapsed, and 
for eighty years Spain was tom by civil wars, with Muslim military 
commanders playmg the same role as they had done m the East 
when the Abbasid dynasty fell mto dechne. But just as m the East, 
the parntioinng of the caliphate among provmaal rulers led to the 
diffusion of the culture of the metropolis over a jiumber of pro- 
vmcial capitals, such as Sevdle, Toledo, and Granada And as the 
Christian kmgdoms of Northern Spain seized the opportumty to 
mvade the disumted Muslim state, so they began mcreasmgly to 
absorb Mushm cultural influences. 

The Mushms, findmg themselves hard-pressed by the aggressive 
Christians m the north, appealed for help to the Berbers of North- 
West Afiica, who had been umted for the last fifty years in a mih- 
tant Muslim brotherhood, al-Murabitun (whence their Spamsh 
name of Almoravides). At the end of the eleventh century these 
defeated the Christians under their legendary leader the Cid, but 
remamed m Spam as the ruhng Mushm dynasty, only to succumb 
to Its luxuries. Meanwhile another Puritan movement, al-Muwah- 
hidun (Ahnohades m Spanish) had arisen among the Berbers. 
These overthrew the Almoravides in the middle of the twelfth 
century and replaced them as rulers of an empire extendmg from 

^ E. Levi-Proven9al, La Cimlisatton arabe enEspagne (Cairo, 1938), 65 
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Central Spam to the borders of Egypt Both Berber dynasties 
were ngidly orthodox m matters of Muslim thought, and accord- 
mg to a fairly rehable tradition even had the wntmgs of the great 
Ghazzali, the ^restorer of the faith’, pubhcly burned in the market- 
place of Cordoba While, however, they imposed the severest 
orthodoxy on the mass of the people, they did not interfere with 
the speculations of the Muslim philosophers, provided that diese 
did not reach the multitude and disturb then &ith. Thus twelfth- 
century Spam, ruled by rehgious conservatives, was yet the home 
of two outstandmg Arabic philosophers, Ibn Bajja (Avempace) 
and Ibn Rushd (Averroes), the latter of whom asserted that the 
Qur’an, bemg but an imperfect presentation of truths which might 
be learnt more completely and correctly j&om Anstotle, was a dis- 
ciphne fit only for the masses whose mtelhgence neither desired nor 
was capable of philosophical reasoning. But while the Moorish 
rulers tolerated such heresy, so long as it did not reach the people, 
they vigorously persecuted the many thousands of Christians and 
Jews in their Spamsh province, and periodically expelled to the 
Christian North all who refused conversion to Islam. The twelfth 
century thus marked the begmnmg of the dechne of scholarship in 
Muslim Spam. The refugees took north with them their advanced 
culture, especially to the kingdom of Toledo, which had been cap- 
tured by ^e Christians in 1085. Here Archbishop Raymond set 
up early in th^ twelfth century a college for the translation of 
Arabic philosophy and saence, which flourished for 150 years and 
attracted scholars firom all parts of Europe, includmg Bntam.^ 
The foUowmg century, the thirteenth, was the great period of 
translation fiom Arabic into Latin. It was encouraged notably by 
Alfonso the Wise of Castile, who was mterested m philosophy and 
astronomy, and had two Jews translate an Arabic record of planet- 
ary movements which was still authoritative enough to be con- 
sulted by Galileo and Kepler m the seventeenth century It was 
through such translations that m the folio wmg centuries the cream 
of Arabic scholarship, the legacy of their Greek and oriental fore- 
runners and the ongmal Muslim contribution, was passed on to the 
nsmg umversities of the West 

^ ^ ^ 

^ An attractive and imaginative picture of the procedure followed by these 
scholars, and the Imguistic and interpretative difficulties they encountered, is 
given by Chas and Dorothy Singer, m The Legacy of Israel^ 204 ff 
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Already by the second half of the tenth century the acute and 
manifest disunity of the Muslim East had encouraged the Byzan- 
tine Empire, which 250 years before had been threatened at its very 
heart by the Arab armies, to take the offensive against its enemies, 
raid the Levant coasts, recover Cihcia, Cyprus and Antioch, and 
push Its frontiers into North Syria and east to the Euphrates. In 
Hitti’s words, ‘in the first half of the eleventh century — pohtical 
and miHtary confusion prevailed everywhere. Islam seemed 
crushed to the ground/ ^ 

Nor was this confusion confined only to externals. It penetrated 
to the very core of the Muslim faith The caliph al-Ma^mun, who 
had founded the enhghtened Bait al-Hikma in his enthusiasm for 
the rationahst views of the Mu’tazila, had encountered the opposi- 
tion of the rigorous theologians of Baghdad. Regarding this 
opposition with considerable justification as obscurantist and 
pernicious, the Cahph proceeded to impose on theologians and 
lawyers the rationalist doctrme, that the Quf an was created and not 
eternal, by the ilhberal mechanism of an mquisition.^ The death 
of al-Ma’mun’s successor was followed by an offiaally-supported 
orthodox reaction, upholding the Qur’an and the Sunna as the only 
valid sources of knowledge, and again enforced by inquisitorial 
methods. The more extreme theologians, led by Ibn Hanbal, re- 
jected all the findmgs of exact science and philosophical speculation, 
as leading to heresy, unbelief, and atheism. But speculation could 
not be completely suppressed, and Islam could not exist in a self- 
created vacuum To justify its fint prmciples to those Musli m s of 
an enquirmg imnd, and they were not a few, it had to resort to 
those very methods of logical argument, derived from the Greek 
philosophers, which the extreme reactionaries deplored. A com- 
promise was attempted early m the tenth century by al-Ash’an, 
using logical argument m the demonstration of theological truth. 
But while this satisfied a large central block of Muslim thought, it 
- offended on the one hand the philosophers, who were tending m- 
creasmgly to reject the Qur’an and Sunna where they conflicted 
with the more subtle and plausible speculations of Anstotle and 
later Greek philosophy, and on the odier hand it outraged the fol- 
lowers of Ibn Hanbal, who rejected any process of thought or argu- 
ment, including al-Ash’ar/s logical defence of Muslim revelation, 

^ op cit , 473 

^ Encyclopaedia of Islam, art Mihna, cf Gibb, Mohammedanism, pp 112-18. 
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wHch. was not expressly authorized by the scriptures. Meanwhile 
a third strain of Muslim religious thought, the mystical strain of” 
Sufism, which had developed in the eighth and ninth centimes, 
had gained many adherents.^ The mystics were impelled by the 
insistent desire to find a more mtimate and personal approach to, 
and umon with God than was provided by Sunni formalism and 
detachment, which placed Man at an almost infinite thstance firom 
his Creator and provided the Prophet as merely an mterpreter of 
’ God’s word, but not as a mediator between God and Man. Though 
the Sufis sought justification for their ritual practices in some few 
and exceptional passages of the Qur’an, then mam inspiration was 
in feet drawn firom other rehgions, m particular firom Christian 
mysticism, the Zoroastnans of Persia, and the mystery-rehgions of 
the pre-Chnstian Middle East. So great is man’s natur^ desne, 
amid the trials of this unsympathetic world, for consolation m 
gnef and hope m adversity firom some more-than-human somce, 
mat many thousands of Mushms were attracted as disciples of the 
mystics, who originally practised then devotions mdividuaUy and 
without any sort of mutual association. FoUowmg only then 
individual inspirations, some of them were led mto doetrmal 
extravagances, imagining themselves filled with the divme 
spirit, even dcclarmg ‘I am the Truth’ and so claunmg to be 
the Godhead, and disparaging orthodox Islam as a ‘rehgion 
of the limbs’ immeasurably inferior to then own religion of 
the heart’. 

Thus by the eleventh century Mushm theology was undergomg 
a real mtemal crisis, firom which it has never completely recovered. 
‘While the (mystic) samts, with then innumerable followers and 
worshippers, menaced (he Islam of history and tradition, the ortho- 
dox pa^, divided agamst itself, either chngmg fanatically to the 
letter of the Qur’an or disputmg over legal and ritual mmutiae or 
analysing theological dogmas m the dry hght of the mteUect, was 
fest losiilg touch wnlh the inward spmt and hfe which makes reh- 
gion a redity. Many earnest Mushms must have asked themselves 
how long such a state of things could last. Was there no means of 
preservmg what was vital to the Faith without rendmg the com- 
mumty asunder?’® 

^ Sufi was onginally a nickname, denved from suf wool the wearer of an 
ascetic woollen garment, like that of the Chnstian monks 

* R A Nicholson, m The Legacy of Mam, 220 f ; cf Gibb, op cit , pp 134-9 
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In tliis desperate political, religious, and moral crisis, the salvag- 
ing of what could be saved of Mushm civilization was to come 
tiirough human instruments as unpredictable as the salvaging of 
what could be saved of the Graeco-Roman avihzation at the end 
of the third century a.d* through the rough Illyrian soldiers 
Diocletian and Constantine. Like that earlier first-aid process, the 
permanent loss of hfeblood from the wounded body-pohtic was 
considerable, and the lesion was repaired only with coarser, and 
less sensitive and flexible tissue. 

The nse in the tenth century of the Fatimid and the lesser Shi^i 
dynasties, Arab and Persian, had for the time deprived the Turks of 
the pohtical ascendancy they had been gaining in the Mushm 
world, but It did not make them any the less indispensable as 
garnson-troops and bodyguards. The Arab and Persian dynasts — 
Fatimid, Buwayhid, Samanid — continued to employ Turks m 
considerable numbers. Early in the eleventh century the Turkish 
tribe which later became known as the Sehuks pressed down from 
north of the Oxus into north-east Persia, becoming converted to 
Sunm Islam as they did so To these unlettered, unimaginative 
soldiery the pedestrian matter-of-factness of orthodox Sunm Islam 
was more attractive and suitable than the spiritual exaltation or 
over-elaborated subtleties of the Shi’i sects or the Sufis* By 1055 the 
Seljuk Turks had entered Baghdad at the invitation of the effete 
Abbasid cahph to rescue the caliphate from its Slul masters who 
were mtnguing with the nval and schismatic Fatimid cahphate 
To the Sunm m^ority of the Mushm world, whom a century of 
Shih pohtical supremacy and systematic rehgious propaganda had 
failed to convert, the Turks were the more acceptable masters. In 
1071 the Seljuks inflicted a crushmg defeat on the Byzantine army, 
which dehvered mto their hands Ae greater part of Asia Minor, 
never conquered by the Arabs, as a region for Turkish settlement; 
firom this time onwards Asia Mmor has continuously been pre- 
doimnantly Turkish m speech and Mushm m faith. The Seljuks 
now ruled a vast empire extendmg from the Aegean to India 
While Its first Sultans remained culturally uncouth, they were 
fortunate in having as their wazir a gifted and mtellectual Persian 
who bore the title Nizam al-Midk This statesman founded ar 
Baghdad m 1066 the first real umversity of the Mushm world, 
named after him the Nizamiya, a centre for propagating the Sunni 
orthodoxy of al~Ash’ari as a counterblast to the ShiT heresies 
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taught at Al Azhar in Fatmud Cairo, and for training administrators 
for the Seljuk Empire. ^ 

One of the lecturers at the Baghdad Nizamiya at the end of die 
century was a thirty-four-year-old Persian, al-Ghazzah, who had 
made a comprehensive study of theology, philosophy, and the 
sciences, and became a great success as a teacher and interpreter of 
Mushm law. But, as he tells us in his Confessions, he went through 
an intellectual and spiritual crisis of scepticism, findin g that ortho- 
doxy lacked an adequate logical basis, and that on the other hand 
philos^hy failed to answer the ultimate problems raised in man’s 
quest for understanding, and led only to heresy and unbelief 
Accordingly he gave up his lectureship at the age of thirty-eightr 
and spent the next two years of his life m stnct ascetic retreat After 
his re-emergence he hved for fourteen years more, mainly in re- 
tirement devoted to study and wnting, but with short periods of 
public teaching at Baghdad, Damascus, and Nishapur. His teach- 
ing rejected the subfleties of both the professional theologians 
and the philosophers, and sought to lead men back to hvmg con- 
tact with the Qur’an and the Traditions, while admitting the use 
of logical thinking as an intellectual disaphne His great contribu- 
tion was to demonstrate the vahdity and importance of the per- 
sonal mystical experience which, he taught, enabled the human 
soul to renew the contact with the changeless world of divine 
Reality firom which it had become separated by its entry into the 
mortal body: m this way a direct commumon with God, bringmg 
enhghtenment and revdation, was possible. But he insisted that 
nwstiml practice must conform with both the letter and the spirit 
of the Prophet’s teaching, and condemned such extreme forms of 
mystical belief as pantheism and the individual’s identification of 
himself with God. Thus, while on the one hand al-Ghazzali 
referred Islam back firom theological and philosophical subtleties 
to its first prinaples, on the other hand he reconciled the mystical 
appeal to the spiritual emotions with those same austere first 
prmaples, and so gave mysticism a legitimate place m the system 
of Muslim behef Called the ‘Restorer of the Faith’, it has been 
said that ‘Islam has never outgrown him , has never fully under- 
stood him.’® For nearly eight centuries he found no worthy sue- 

^ Nizam ai-Mulk also founded on Iraq and Persia five other colleges which 
bore his name, and was the patron of ^Umar al-Khayyam, 

* Macdonald, op cit. 
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cessor, with the result that, while the transfiision of warm and 
living blood which he administered to the Muslim rehgion averted 
a fatal outcome of its crisis, he could not arrest the creepmg paraly- 
sis, the choking of the spmt by the letter, which m the following 
centuries spread progressively over its members. The only vitahty 
that survived was m the mystics, and as the centimes passed they 
diverged ever further from orthodoxy mto extravagance or vulgar 
chicanery Meanwhile, origmal scientific and scholarly speculation 
tended to be abandoned for less ongmal andintellectually-exactmg 
pursmts, such as the compilation of encyclopaedias and umversd 
histones; and even the Nizaxmya was devoted to the amassing of 
conventional learning rather tlm the promotion of research. 

The Seljuk Turkish unificatian of the greater part of the Middle 
East lasted less than forty years. Immediately after 1092 their 
empire broke up mto independent Seljuk pnncipahties, leaving 
Syna and Palestine a cra2y qmlt of Turkish and Arab petty states. 
Chnstian Europe, which saw m the pilgrimage to the Holy Land a 
means of absolution from the most grievous sms, and had enjoyed 
access to the Holy Places with only the minimum of molestation 
from the Fatimids and their predecessors, had found that a genera- 
tion of warfrre between the Seljuks and the Fatimids had made 
travel more hazardous for the pilgnms. After the Seljuk conquest 
of Asia Mmor the Byzantme Emperor had appealed to the Pope 
for a Christian alliance against Islam The energetioNordic peoples 
who dommated Western Europe were seekmg new outlets for 
their warhke mstincts, and now that the expulsion of the Muslims 
from Spam was makmg progress, they were attracted further 
afield. The feudal laws of succession produced a numerous class of 
landless younger sons who, with other adventurers, were eager to 
carve out for themselves estates in new lands The Itahan and other 
rismg commeraal cities of the Mediterranean were anxious to 
develop a larger trade in the luxury products of the Levant and 
further Asia, All these martial and material impulses were canal- 
ized, directed, and consecrated by the powerful influence of the 
Church mto the First Crusadfe, which took the Levant by storm m 
1099 

The importance of the Crusades in the cultural history of 
Western Europe can hardly be overestimated for their effect m 
throwing open the wmdows of men's mmds to the influences of the 
Middle East, whose level of avilization was suU far higher than 

3 
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tliat of the West; but their influence on the history of the Middle 
East Itself is much more restncted The cultural contribution 
which the Crusader settlers in the Levant could make was com- 
paratively shght, except in the field of mihtary architecture and 
tactics, and their presence m the Levant for two centuries was 
detrimental to it, m that their final expulsion was accompamed by 
the destruction of such important cities as Antioch, Tnpoh, and 
Akka The psychological impact of their invasion on the Mushm 
world was much smaller than might be supposed While the 
Chnstian mmonties m the Levant welcomed the Franks and gave 
them valuable help, the petty Mushm princes of Syria, impressed 
by their warlike prowess, preferred to pay them tribute rather than 
to resist Appeals for help to the feeble Abbasid cahph m Baghdad 
were ignored The centre of Seljuk authority was now m Isfahan, 
SIX weeks’ journey from the Levant coast m those days; and the 
Seljuk sultan paid no heed to such distant alarms The Crusaders 
were unable to consohdate their position more deeply than some 
fifty miles inland from the coast, and never occupied such strategic 
Mushm cities as Aleppo or Damascus. They were not, therefore, 
regarded for some tmie as a dangerous enemy to Islam, and no 
general Jihad was declared agamst them Instead they became a 
factor in the mterneane mtrigues and petty wars of the Mushm 
pnncipahties, the parties to which had no aversion from makmg 
alliances with -the Crusaders agamst their own corehgionanes. 
Hence for the first thirty years the Crusaders had matters much 
their own way, and succeeded by their expansion across the Jordan 
in cutting the communications between Fatinud Egypt and Mus- 
hm Syna Then, however, they found themselves threatened by the 
Turkish atabeg (prmce) of Mosul, whose ambitions for terntonal 
aggrandizement found the exposed Crusader County of Edessa m 
1 144 an easier victim than his Muslim neighbours. As the Fatimid 
dynasty was now fast degeneratmg, the contest between the 
Crusaders and the Atabegs resolved itself from 1154 onwards, 
when the Atabegs had occupied Damascus, mto a struggle for the 
possession of Egypt This was won by the Atabegs, whose Kurdish 
commander became the master of the Nile Valley m 1169 Two 
years later his nephew, the famous Saladm (Salah ud-Dm al 
Ayyubi), deposed the last feeble Fatimid and reigned as Sultan m 
his stead Assertmg his mdependence of tlie Atabegs, he made him- 
self by 1183 ruler of a kingdom comprising Egypt and inland Syria, 
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completely envelopmg the Crusader kingdom except for its out- 
post on the Red Sea at Aqaba. The Crusader freebooter Raynald 
de Chatillon provoked Saladm to a jihad by an abortive attempt to 
seize Mecca and Madma by way of the Red Sea. At the Homs of 
Hattm above Tibenas Saladm outgeneralled and shattered the 
Crusader army m 1187, Jerusalem fell, and two years later all that 
was left of the Frankish kingdom were the ports of Antioch, 
Tnpoh, and Tyre. 

The Third Crusade, m which Richard Coeur-de-Lioii of Eng- 
land played a prominent part, failed to do more than recover 
Cyprus and a strip of the Levant coast with Akka as its prmcipal 
port, and for fifty years (1192-1244) the situation was a stalemate 
with, on the whole, peace between the Franks and their Muslim 
neighbours Characteristic of the new age, m which both the 
fierce Crusadmg spirit and that of the jihad were out-of-date, was 
the peaceable accommodation between the Holy Roman Emperor 
Fredenck 11 and Saladm's successor on the throne of Egypt, by 
which in 1229 the Frankish kmgdom recovered the Holy Places of 
Jerusalem, Bethlehem and Nazareth and a stop of territory con- 
iiectmg them with the port of Akka In these pacific conditions the 
most important contribution of the Crusades was able to take root 
namely, the great development of the Eastern trade by the Italian 
and other commercial aties, notably Venice, Genoa, and Pisa 
Already in the early years of the Crusader kmgdom they had ob- 
tamed firom the Frankish feudal rulers important concessions for 
their traders as the pnee oi their participation in the matenal 
fittmg-out of the Crusades : exemption firom taxation and customs- 
dues, and legal autonomy m their special quarters m the Levant 
ports under the jurisdiction of their own consuls Their fnendly 
relations with Egypt at the beginning of the thirteenth century en- 
abled them to extend their commerce to that country, by treaties 
with the Ayyubid sultans datmg from 1208, and so to lay the 
foundations of the prosperous Levant trade of Mediterranean 
Europe 

After Saladm’s victories the Mushms no longer had any fear of 
the Crusader power, but treated them as a convement minor piece 
on the Middle Eastern chessboard. Early in the thirteenth century, 
however, the Mushms had to face a far more deadly menace m the 
mvasion of tlieir eastern lands by the heathen and desperately cruel 
Mongols, who, undei their leader Jingiz Khan, came out of the 
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steppes of Eastern Asia that still bear their name Between 1219 and 
1224 they overran Transoxiana and Nordi Persia, and utterly 
destroyed the highly-avilized aties of those lands and massacred 
their mhohitmts, before passing on across South Russia to estabhsh 
an empire which extended from the Vistula to the Pacific. Such is 
the mental tortuousness of pohtical strategists, especially those 
dominated by an ideology, that the directors of Christian pohcy 
actually conceived the idea of an alhance with these savages 
against the civihzed and treaty-keepmg Muslims of the Levant In 
1245, following the loss ofjerusalem, largely as a result ofC^'usader 
mtrigue agamst Egypt, Pope Innocent IV sent John de Piano 
Carpim on a pohtical mission to Mongoha, and three years later 
St Louis of France was also negotiating with the Mongols and sent 
the fnar Wilham of Rubruqms to their homeland These missions 
brought no pohtical success to the Crusader cause, but in 1253 
another and more grievous blow fell on the Mushm world m a 
Mongol invasion under Hulagu, the grandson of Jmgiz He over- 
ran South Persia and in 1258 captured Baghdad, massacring its 
inhabitants He laid open Iraq to uncouth Turcoman^ and Mongol 
herdsmen from the north-east, who by their neglect allowed the 
elaborate irrigation-system on which the country’s fertility de- 
pended to fall gradually mto decay Hulagu finally put an end to 
the Abbasid caliphate m Baghdad, that pitiful rehc of former Arab 
greatness The triumphant Mongols pressed on to mvade Syria 
and destroyed Aleppo, but were decisively defeated m North 
Palestine by the armies of Egypt m 1260 In Egypt, meanwhile, an 
important dynastic revolution had taken place: the last feeble 
sultan of Saladm’s hne had been deposed by the Turkish com- 
mander-m-chief of his slave armies, himself originally a slave 
(mamluk), and for the next 250 years a ‘dynasty’ of these Mamluk 
commanders — usually Turkish by birth, sometimes Mongol or 
Circassian — ^was to rule Egypt, Palestine and Syna, The succession 
to the throne was sometimes hereditary, but more often the prize 
of the strongest, and mtrigue and assassmation were the rule. The 
milhons of native Egyptians and Syrians, Muslim and Christian 
alike, had even less part in the government of their countries under 
this turbulent foreign soldateska than thev had known m previous 

Medieval Arab and Persian historians apply this term to all the Turks of 
Western Asia, including the Seljuks and even sometimes the Ottoman Turks 
{Encyclopaedia of Islam, art. Turcoman) 
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centuries, but the day-tonlay adrmmstration of Egypt, inherited 
from Its Byzantine and Fatimid governors and in all probabihty 
the most effiaent mstrument of government which existed m the 
Middle Ages,^ remained m the same patient Coptic and Jewish 
hands as before, sometimes to the unruly indignation of the Muslim 
aty mobs, who vented their anger m pogroms. 

Some of the Frankish towns and strong-points of the Levant had 
assisted the Mongol invasion, and now the Mamluk Sultan Bay- 
bars took a merciless revenge. Between 1265 and 1268 he wrested 
from them Jaffa, Caesarea, Nazareth, and the great aty of Antioch, 
From 1272 to 1282 there was a precarious truce, durmg which his 
successor Qalawun inflicted another heavy defeat on the Mongols 
in Syria, In 1289 the Crusaders lost Tripoh, and two years later 
Akka, their last stronghold, fell and the seat of the Franlash king- 
dom was withdrawn to Cyprus. A third Mongol invasion of 
Syria c. 1300 was agam checked by the Mamluk armies. 

By thus turnmg back from the Levant the threat of Mongol in- 
vasion, with its insensate lust for destruction of all that was finest 
and most avihzed, the early Mamluk sultans have deserved well 
of history. Like the Ayyubids they Were given overmuch to self- 
indulgence m military and palace architecture and the pleasures of 
the flesh Nevertheless, consaously imitating Saladm and his fore- 
runner the Atabeg Nur ud-Dm of Aleppo, the earlier Mamluks did 
spare an appreaable fraction of their revenues for^the development 
of migation-canals, aqueducts and harbours, and for bmldmg 
hospitals, hbranes, and schools. The pnmary purpose of these 
schools, however, was not so much to promote saence and general 
leammg as to propagate Sunni orthodoxy and combat the Shi'a, 
which was evidenfiy still formidable.^ The great Jewish physician 
and philosopher Moses Maimomdes had found a welcome at 
Saladin's court when Moorish intolerance had driven him from 
his native Spam; and for a century Jewish and other doctors con- 
tmued his medical tradition m Egypt, By 1300, however, ongmal 
saentific research was almost at an end m the Mushm East In 
Egypt ancient superstition and magic, deeply rooted m the masses 
of the people as it still is, was reassertmg itself, and scientific and 
scholarly activity was running to seed in unoriginal irmtativeness 

^ H A R Gibb, Ibn Battuta Travels tn Asia and Africa^ 20 

® Saladm had gnmiy closed the Fatimid network of Shi’i schools, the Diyar 
al-'IIm, and dispersed their hbranes It was now that al-Azhar became a 
Sunni mosque 
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and facile compilation. A high level of esoteric scholarship had 
been maintained in the higher grades of the Ismahh sect, which was 
re-propagated c 1090 m North Persia and North Syria; but both 
these centres were practically exterminated m the late thirteenth 
century by the Mongols and the Mamluks respectively ^ Strangely 
enough, a temporarily fertile ground for at least some branches of 
science and scholarship was provided in North Persia and Trans- 
oxiana by the courts of the Mongols themselves Inspired by his 
unlettered mterest m astrology as a means of foretelling the future, 
Hulagu, the destroyer of Baghdad, founded an astronomical 
observatory and library at his capital of Maragha near Tabriz 
About 1300 one of his descendants, who had been converted to 
Islam, endowed an observatory, hbrary, and schools at Tabriz A 
century later the Turco-Mongol conqueror Timur Leng (Tam- 
berlane) deported to his capital at Samarqaiid scholars, architects 
and craftsmen from the cities he had destroyed, such as Aleppo and 
Damascus, and Ins successor was patron of a flourishmg astrono- 
mical observatory at Samarqand in the first half of the fifteenth 
century 

Instead of the resurgence of uncouth Turk and Mongol ending 
abruptly the growing commercial penetration of the Middle East 
from Europe, as might be supposed, it actually fostered it. Al- 
though the Mamluks severely punished the native Christians of the 
Levant for their^comphcity, real or suspected, with the Mongol 
invaders,^ the Christian pilgrim-traffic to the Holy Places was too 
profitable a source of Mamluk revenue to be stopped; and this 
material consideration applied still more to the trade m the silks, 
spices, and other products of the further East, for which the peoples 
of Europe, now growmg in sophistication, had acquired an 
insatiable appeute. Consequently, the Mamluks encouraged and 
took a heavy toll of this trade through Alexandria and the Levant 

^ On Alamut, the Persian centre, see Freya Stark, TAe Valley of the Assassins 
The Ismahlis continued a ruthless underground struggle against the Sunni 
rqlers of the IVIuslim world, and gamed the sinister title of ‘Assassins’ (originally 
Hashshashm) by allegedly furnishing with ‘Dutch courage’ in the form of 
hashish members chosen from their lower grades whom they used to murder 
their political opponents One of their first and most distinguished victims was 
the enlightened Seljuk \\a7ir Nizam ul-Mulk 

A minority of the Isma’ilis survived the destruction of their centres, and to- 
day some 200,000, who have long abandoned the aggressive tendencies of their 
lorerunners, venerate as their Imam the Agha Khan, who claims descent from 
All in the forty-seventh generation, through the medieval Grand Masters of 
Alamut 

® V Mmorsky, Royal Central Asianjournaf XXVII (1940), 436 
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ports, while the Mongols permitted Marco Polo and his kinsmen 
to make their famous journeys to Mongol-dommated China m the 
late thirteenth century. In the following century we find mer- 
chants of V emce, Genoa, and other European aties trading with the 
Mongol capital at Tabriz via the Black Sea; and though the re- 
assertion of exclusive Chmese independence under the Ming 
dynasty once more closed China to Europeans, Timur Leng and 
his successors in the fifteenth century continued to encourage 
European trade with their dominions in West-central Asia. Trade 
With the Mamiuk kingdom m the Levant became a virtual mono- 
poly of Venice, who had finally disposed of her rival Genoa in a 
ruthless commercial war. Both Vemce and the Mamluks extracted 
an exorbitant profit from the trade, but in the fifteenth century 
Mamiuk predatoriness became too much even for the Venetians, 
and when the exacting Sultan Bars-bay raised his excise-duty on 
pepper to i6o per cent, they successfully brought pressure on him 
by threatening to withdraw their merchants from Alexandria. 

Meanwhile, the pohtical stability of the Middle East countries 
had continued to deteriorate, until only an enforced re-unification, 
however roughly and arbitranly imposed and with whatever 
further loss of cultural vitahty, could save the whole from rum. 
The raids of Timur Leng c. 1400 had ruined Aleppo, Damascus, 
and .other Synan cities; had erected 120 towers of skulls of the m- 
habitants of Baghdad alone; and had completed the work begun 
by Hulagu m converting Iraq from a land of irrigated agnculture 
to a land given over in the mam to the nomadic herds of the Tur- 
coman and the Bedoiun Mamiuk rule likewise detenorated 
sharply after c 1340. In the next 128 years there were no fewer 
than twenty-mne Mamiuk sultans, ruling for an average of only 
fou^ Sid a half years apiece. In Egypt, Palestine and Syna alike the 
cultivator was oppressed by the irresponsible Mamiuk feudal land- 
lords, whose incomes depended on die amount ot land-tax they 
could extort from their peasantry. Bedouin and Turcoman raiders 
pillaged the settled lands, and the former actually sacked Jerusalem 
in 1480. The cities of Syria and Palestme were largely rumed by the 
contmual revolts of local governors, and the pubhc benefactions of 
better days, such as schools and hospitals, were extensively con- 
verted by the trustees to their personal profit. A contemporary 
Muslim histonan estimated that the population of the Mamiuk 
empire was reduced to one-third of its figure at the begmnmg of 
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their rule,^ and though his figures cannot be statistically verified, 
the hundreds of archaeological sites, which are abundantly covered 
with medieval Arab pottery but are now abandoned, bear matenal 
testimony to the extent of the depopulation An important factor 
contributing to this depopulation m the later fourteenth century 
was the Black Death and the famine which accompamed it m two 
appalling visitations in successive generations 'hi a young and 
vigorous soaety the effects of such a disaster soon disappear, but 
where the social order is already reeling, many decades are required 
before equihbnum can be regamed. This respite was not granted to 
the Islamic world/ ^ 

For already the pohtical forces which were to fill the anarchic 
vacuum of the Mamluk empire and of equally disorganized Iraq 
and Persia were taking shape. The Seljuk unity of Asia Mmor had 
been shattered by the Mongol mvasions of the nud-thirteenth 
century, but without basically altenng the Turkish character of the 
dominant section of the population About 1300 a small Turkish 
prindpahty founded by one Othman around Brusa in the north- 
west of the peninsula was begmnmg to expand at the expense of its 
Turkish neighbours and the moribund Byzantme Empire to the 
north. In 1353 Othman s descendants mvaded Europe and m 1361 
established their European capital at Adrianople (Edirne) , blockmg 
the route firom Constantmople to the Balkan bmterland and so 
isolatmg the capital of Orthodox Christianity firom its potential 
Orthodox alhes, the Slavs, A powerful coahtion led by the Serbs 
was shattered by the Ottoman Turks in the battle of the Kossovo 
Plain m 1389. By 1400 they had extended then northern frontier 
to the Danube and mcorporated the greater part of Asia Mmor, 
Constantmople itself was on the pomt of faUmg, but at this 
moment the irresistible thunderbolt of Timur Leng struck them. 
Crushmgly defeated at Ankara m 1402, the Ottomans lost Asia 
Minor, but their kingdom survived m the Balkans From 1420 
onwards they began to acquire firom Western Europe the use of 
firearms, in 1453 they gave the coup-de-grace to the Byzantine 
Empire by takmg Constantmople, and by 1468 they had com- 
pleted the reconquest of Asia Mmor, and so became neighbours 
and rivals of the Mamluk empire on the borders of North Syria 
For a generation they were kept m check by Qait Bey (1468-95), a 

^ Hitti, op cit , 696 

® H. A R Gibb, Ibn Battuta Travels in Asia and Africa^ 24 f 
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Mamluk sultan at last worthy of his first predecessors. Instead they 
successfully assaulted Persia ^ In 1514 the Turkish troops armed 
with muskets and supported by 300 cannon weie too much for the 
Persian cavalry without firearms. It was now the turn of the Mam- 
luks, who were suspected of comphcity with the Persian shah. 
They also had no guns as yet, and their cavalry were routed near 
Aleppo in 1 516 They hastened to acquire some few pieces of ord- 
nance to meet the advancmg Ottoman army, but the outcome of a 
second battle outside Cairo next year was the same The Mamluk 
sultanate was no more The pitiful Abbasid puppet-cahph, last of a 
line which had been set up in Cairo by the first of the great Mam- 
luks in 1260 following the Mongol sackmg of Baghdad, and 
under whose nominal authority the Mamluks had contmued to 
rule, was earned off from Cairo to Constantmople. By this token 
the centre of gravity once more passed from Egypt to the city on 
the Bosporus; and Cairo sank to the level of a provincial capital 

Appendix. The Principal Doctrines op Islam. 

The essential core of Muslim behefis the Oneness of God The 
Muslim Creed begins with the words la ilah tl? Allah, ‘There is no 
god but God'. From this follow his vanous attributes of omni- 
potence, omnisaence, omnipresence, etc. 

The Creeds ends, tua^-Mohammed rasul Allah, ‘and Mohammed is 
the apostle of Gocl' No divinity is thereby claimed for the Prophet 
He is wholly human, the last and greatest of an ascendmg series of 
prophets, borrowed from the Jewish Old Testament. The series 
compnses the Patriarchs culminatmg in Moses, and the kings 
David and Solomon, but not the prophets of die penods immedi- 
ately before and after the Exile. Higher than all, and next m rank 
to Mohammed himself comes Jesus, ‘from the breath (spint) of 
God' as the Qur'an describes him. He and His Mother are honoured 
by Muslims; but Jesus again is regarded as wholly human, and the 
Christian doctrmes of His Incarnation, Crucifixion, and Resur- 
rection are held to be misgmded. 

The doctrme of the Tnmty is especially obnoxious to Muslims, 
who consider it to conflict with the essential Umty of God, yet 

^ A new dynasty, the Safavid, winning the support of the populace of the 
Persian aties by its adoption of moderate Shi*i doctrines as the religion of 
dynasty and state, had newly unified Persia c 1500 after centuries of disunion 
and anarchy Their dynasty lasted until 1722 
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Muslim orthodoxy itself through its behef in the eternal, uncreated 
Qur* an, the archetype of that dictated to Mohammed by the Arch- 
angel Gabriel, elevated the Qur^an to a status co-existent and co- 
etemal with God, and caused the important eighdi-century sect 
of the Mu^tazila to protest that the Unity of God was thereby 
infiinged. 

Mushms beheve m a Resurrection of the body preceding the Last 
Judgement, with physical rewards in Heaven and punishments in 
Hell These Last Tj^gs will be preceded by the coming of the 
Mahdi, the divinely-guided, having the same names as the Prophet 
himself This concept of the Mahdi has been left obscurely in the 
background of orthodox Sunm Islam, but among the poor and 
underprivileged sections of the Sunni community self-styled 
Mahdis have appeared from time to time to deliver them from op- 
pression and institute a xdga of righteousness; and in the Shi’a the 
Mahdi has much greater importance, smce he is there none other 
than the Hidden Imam returning to his people. 

In its dogmatic essentials Islam is thus closely akin to Judaism, 
with some superficial borrowings from Christianity, the whole 
given a distinctively Arabian orientation after its rejection by the 
Jews of Madina. Its importance m world-civilization lies not so 
much in its imdistmguished dogmatic as in the cohesive force of 
the system of legal and social regulations for the direction of the 
Muslim community, begun by the Prophet himself and incor- 
porated in the Qur’an, and contmued underthe Caliphs in the form 
of the Traditions. It was these regulations, superimposed on the 
simple dogmatic foundation, that origmally brought together the 
mdividuahst Auab tnbes as a conquering force, that imposed a 
social umty upon the national and cultural diversity of the Mushm 
world m its greatest days, and that mamtains a sense of umty even 
to-day after centimes of decay and neglect. The present machine- 
age may have undermined the behef of many ‘educated’ Muslims 
m the dogmas of their rehgion; but though they have become 
free-thinkers or even atheists, they remam notwithstandmg within 
the social commumty of Islam 



CHAPTER III 


The Ottoman and Persian Empires and the Growth 
of European Enterprise [i $17—1770) 

L ike the Byzantine Empire, the Ottoman Turks had to divide 
their efiective power between the Middle East and their even 
more important mterests m the Balkans. Both empires were 
essentially Levantme, but they wasted their resources m contmual 
wars agamst a powerful rival in Persia, from which they were 
estranged by deep rehgious differences Just as the inconclusive 
Byzantine-Persian wars weakened both states and exposed them to 
the Arab invasion and conquest, so the inconclusive Ottoman* 
Persian wars of the sixteenth-eighteenth centuries weakened both 
and exposed them to European commercial penetration, leadmg 
eventually to their helpless mampulation by European Powers in 
the mneteenth century. In both the Byzantme and the Ottoman 
periods the possession of Iraq was disputed with Persia, and in both 
periods hkewise the sovereign in Constantinople, being also the 
master of Egypt, was led by force of geographical propinqmty to 
seek to control the opposite Arabian coast of die Red Sea, but with 
htde permanent effect, so that m both periods the greater part of the 
Arabian peninsula remained practically independent of the Great 
Power ruling m the Levant, and was only hghtly touched by its 
civihzation. 

The Ottoman principles of provmcial admmistration were not 
unlike the Byzantme, though m a cruder form The Empire was 
essentially mihtary m its organization, and its obj ect was frankly the 
power and well-bemg of the state, personifiedby the sovereign, with 
little thought for the well-bemg of its subjects It distributed large 
tracts of landm feudalfiefs to its mihtary commanders, though with- 
out disturbing the existmg tenant-cultivators The frmction of the 
provinces was to provide the central government with revenue m 
the form ofmaterial wealth and manpower for the armies, and the 
function of the provmcial governor to collect this revenue, widi 
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only secondary thought for the social or economic good of the 
provinaals. Provided that these demands were met, there was htde 
dehberate interference with the raaal or rehgious status of the 
population, except such as might arise locally from the presence of 
. garrisons and offiaals of the ruling race and creed. The Christians 
m the Ottoman Empire contmued to fare much as they had fered 
under precedmg MusHm rulers, and their lot was distinctly better 
than that of the Jews in medieval and twentieth-century Central 
and Eastern Europe The Turks showed greater toleration to the 
Christians in the Asiatic provinces, where they were a small and 
submissive minonty, than in the Balkans, where they constituted a 
rebelhoiis majonty constantly mtriguing with the neighbouring 
enemy Powers, Austna and Russia.^ Cathohc missions were ad- 
mitted, not only to the Levant, but to Baghdad and Basra as early 
as the seventeenth century, though they were always exposed to 
the capnce of changmg local authority. In the depopulated Pales- 
tine of the eighteenth century the pilgnm-dues were the most 
important item of revenue. The yearly pilgrimage of some 4,000 
persons c. 1750 had risen to 10-12,000 when the French traveller 
Volney visited Palestine m 1784, and the tax collected for their 
visit to the Jordan alone amounted to three times the tax-assess- 
ment of the town of Gaza, then the most populous town m Pales- 
tine ^ 

The Turks were a raaal mmority m their great empire, and made 
no attempt at the general colonization of the conquered provmces. 
The empire was conceived on no narrow Turkish-national basis, 
but was a comprehensive empire like the Abbasid or the Roman. 
Whatever a man’s race or birthplace, he was ehgibie for govern- 
ment-service and could attain the highest office, provided that he 
conformed to the general cultural pattern of the empire: the reh- 
gion and social customs of Sunni Islam, a military background of 
trainmg and experience, and the Turkish language, which under 
the Ottomans (while absorbmg a multitude of forms of expression 
and loan-words from Arabic and Persian) had yet triumphantly 
asserted itself as the language of the ruhng-class agamst those two 
languages of an older and higher civilization While the bulk of 

^ The Armenian atrocities of the last fifty years had their origin in the rise of 
* an msistent Armenian nationaksm encouraged by Turkey’s traditional enemy, 
Russia Cf the contemporary comments of D G Hogarth, A Wandering 
Scholar in the Levant (1896), 146 ff 

® De Haas, op cit , 357 f , with references 
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senior officials were Turks, Syrian and Palestinian townsmen 
gamed by their innate keenness of intellect an appreciable number 
of senior posts; the sturdy and vigorous Kurds found openings in 
the mihtary and administrative career; but Iraqis were mainly con-- 
fined to the lower grades; and before 1850 the native Egyptian was 
treated, like the feUahm everywhere m the empire, as a beast of 
burden The Turks left considerable local authority to non-Turk- 
ish ruhng-groups, espeaally in the less accessible distncts examples 
are the Kurds m their mountam-valleys; the Shi’i Arab tribal cmefi 
of Lower Iraq; the Druze^ amirs who then dommated the 
Lebanese mountams. Even the defeated Mamluks remamed more 
numerous than the Turkish offiaals and soldiery in Egypt They 
were indispensable for the administration of that country; their 
amirs remamed governors of the sanjaqs (sub-provinces) ; and they 
contmued through the centuries to maintain themnumbers by im- 
porting fresh slaves, espeaally from the Caucasus. By 1600 no 
distmcUon could be made between the Mamluks and the Ottoman 
Turks in Egypt, Both were called ‘Turks’ to diHerentiate them 
from the native Egyptians, Turkish blood and speech had pre- 
ponderated among the Mamluks from the beginning. A new 
and authontative study of this period has concluded that, despite 
all Its defects, Ottoman rule provided the Arab provinces (at leas^ 
down to the begmning of the eighteenth century) with a period 
of relative tranqmlhty after the disasters of the 150 years that 
had preceded the Ottoman conquest ^ 

The absence of a constructive long-term policy of administration 
was gready aggravated by the shortness of tenure of the pashas, or 
provmcial governors They were often changed annuaUy; m 280 
years of direct Ottoman rule Egypt had 100 pashas, while Damas- 
cus had 133 m the first 180 years of Ottoman domimon High 
office was purchased by bribery, and retamed only by the prompt 

^ The Druze sect, numbenng to-day some 150,000 persons in the Jebel Druzc 
(Southern Syria), Lebanon and North Palestine, originated m the eccentnc 
Fatumd caliph ^-Hakim, the fanatical destroyer of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre m Jerusalem, who in 1017 declared himself the incarnation of God on 
earth, and shortly afterwards mystenously disappeared His followers declared 
that he was not dead, but merely in hiding till his return as Mahdi Persecuted 
by his successors on the Fatumd throne, they found a refuge in Syria under the 
leadership of one Darazi, after whom the Druze are named Practising their cult 
-- m secret to avoid persecution through the centuries, they have always been 
considered by Muslims of all sects to be so extreme m heresy as to constitute a 
distinct religion 

* Gibb and Bowen, p 209, and ch IV, passim 
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fbrwardmg of tribute to Istanbul and repeated bakhshish to power- 
fol courtiers. The pasha compensated himself out of the pro- 
vincial revenues, and by &rmmg out the collection of taxes to the 
highest bidder Such impermanent and irresponsible admimstra- 
tion could not be better than mdifferent. The far-seemg Sultan 
Sulaiman I (sumamed by Turks the Lawgiver, and by contem- 
porary Europeans the Magnificent, 1520-^) earned out useful 
pubhc works, such as the improvement of die water-supply of 
Jerusalem and Mecca, and work on canals and flood-prevention m 
stneken iraej. There were pashas who founded new mosques 
under the impulse of piety or the packings of overburdened con- 
sciences; but on the whole the Ottoman admimstiration built very 
few roads, or hospitals, or schools; as late as 1838 a traveller could 
not find a smgle bookshop m either Damascus or Aleppo, The 
Turks paid htde attention to the improvement or mamtenance of 
agriculture and irrigation, or to the settlement and control of the 
Bedouin, who had gready encroached on the setded lands in the 
Time of Troubles of the precedmg centunes. Many villages were 
abandoned and towns dwmdled m size, except such ports as were 
temporarily favoured with European trade Great Alexandria, 
by-passed by the opening of the Cape Route and left with only a 
meagre trade m the products of Egypt, the Sudan, and Southern 
Arabia, shrank from a populous city to a town of 10,000 people or 
less. The peasant sowed only sufficient land to produce a crop he 
could harvest quickly and hide away fiom the tax-collector In 
Syria cultivators abandoned their fields and sought a hvmg m the 
towns or took refuge m the less accessible mountam-valleys In 
Egypt irrigation was allowed to decay, and the orderly distnbu- 
tion of water lapsed. "Village fought village for the right to a 
water-channel; farmers came in the mght, cut the dykes, and 
emptied then: neighbours’ water on to their own land Depnved 
of water, beaten and oppressed by their overlords, many of the 
fellahm deserted their land and turned to a hfe of bngandage and 
come on the waste lands between the villages T By the eighteenth 
century, Egypt, once the granary of the Roman Empire with 
seven to ten milhon inhabitants, had become barely self-support- 
mg m food, even though her estimated population had fallen to 
two and a half millions Famme was frequent, and so was pesti- 
lence, by which half-a-milhon died m Egypt m 1619, and 230 

* Crouchley, op. cit., 14 
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vjilages were desolated in 1643 In the mid-seventeenth century 
the country between Aleppo and that part of the Euphrates 
nearest to the city was fertile and efficiently irngated, but a century 
later the land had become a desert,! and at the end of the eight- 
eenth century it is stated that only one-eighth of the villages 
formerly on the tax-register of the Aleppo pashahq were still 
inhabited. The population of Syria and Palestine combmed was 
then estimated at only one and a half milhons, with that of 
Palestme shrunken to perhaps under 200,000 

Already by 1600 the authority of the provincial governors was 
weakening as the brief noontide of the Ottoman Empire passed. 
Sometimes the provmces relapsed mto anarchy, but sometimes the 
power of the pashas was superseded by that of local rulers who 
afforded greater mtemal stabdity, the possibility of sounder econo- 
mic hfe, and freer commeraal enterprise to European merchants, 
than did the transient and rapacious Turkish administrators The 
Druze amirs of the Lebanon became virtually mdependent of the 
Porte, and the relative secunty of hfe under their rule attracted a 
considerable immigration from other parts of Syria. Outstanding 
among them was Fakhr ud-Dm, who carved out a kingdom for 
himself in Lebanon and North Palestme between 1585 and 1635 
He made his own diplomatic agreements with European Powers; 
encouraged the production and export of silk and cotton through 
his ports of Sidon and Beirut m exchange for European goods, and 
mtroduced Chnstian missions and European engineers From 1 600 
to 1669 the pashahq of Basra enjoyed firm government and pros- 
penty under the local family of Affasyab. Later it was the turn of 
the Baghdad pashahq to find stability and tolerant rule under 
Hasan Pasha and his son Ahmed Pasha, 1704-47 After the death 
of the latter, effective control remained till 1832 m the hands of a 
corps of Georgian Mamluks, the majority Christian by birth, 
which the two pashas had built up The Georgian Sulaiman Pasha 
the Great umted the three pashahqs of Baghdad, Basra, and Mosul 
from 1780 to 1802, paymg only formal recogmtion to the Otto- 
man Sultan in the form of ‘constant reports, rarer presents, and 
yet less frequent tnbute Until about 1750 Egypt was less 
fortunate. The Ottoman pashas had long ceased to exercise any 
real authority, and the unhappy country was torn by the struggles 

^ C F Grant, The Syrian Desert, 161, n 1 

® Longngg, op cit , 199 
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for supremacy of the Mamluk beys. Their tyranny and oppression 
of the weak went uncontrolled. "In no province did Mushm fer- 
vour bum so bnght against the infidel; nowhere was the power of 
the Sultan more relaxed, and the Franks who dwelt there were 
subjected to a regime of extortion and ill-treatment at the hands 
of the beys, which m its insolence and regularity fiir exceeded 
that experienced elsewhere m the Levant. . . The natives seem 
to have had an innate antipathy to all Europeans, and lost no 
opportumty of molesting or reviling them with ferocity and 
fanaticism The situation was temporarily improved by Ah Bey, 
who tned to reform the finanaal system and the administration 
of justice and suppress the brigandage of the Bedouin. In 1770 
he declared his complete independoice of the Sultan, and alhed 
himself with adh-Dhahir, the governor of Galilee, who had 
expelled the Turkish officials from his provmce, revived the 
derehet port of Akka for the export of cotton and silk, and was 
m the habit of distnbuting firee seed to the feUahin and remittmg 
their taxes in bad years Before the two rebels could achieve 
much m their respective provmces, however, they met their deaths 
m 1773 at the hands of jealous rivals 

★ ★ ★ 

In antiquity the Mediterranean had been the main focus of 
European civilization and commerce, and though the importance 
of that sea as a channel of cultural contacts had been diminished 
when the Muslmis overran and conquered its southern shores, the 
Crusades had done much to restore its former commerce. Even 
after the expulsion of the Franks from the Levant, the Mediter- 
ranean tradmg-aties, especially Venice and Genoa, had continued 
to enjoy a hvely commerce with the Muslim East In the mean- 
time, however, the small Adantic kingdom of Portugal had suc- 
ceeded in the fourteenth century m freemg itself from the Muslims, 
and under the mspiration of Prince Henry the Navigator (1394- 
1460) her seamen began to explore the Atlantic coast of Afirica 
southwards Henryks general motive was evidently to carry on the 
Crusades by an attempt to outflank the Dar ul-Islam both strategic- 
ally and commeraally, to divert the trade m the gold and other 

^ Wood, op, cit , 124, 234, 
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products of West Africa from Muslim hands; to make contact 
south of the Sahara with the Negus of Ethiopia (‘Prester John’) 
and jointly assail the Mushms from the south, and he may also have 
planned in his later hfe to wm control for Portugal of the Indian 
trade, which was now the main source of wealth of the Mushm 
world.^ The progress of Portuguese exploration was naturally 
slow at first, and by the time of Henry’s death had gone no further 
soudi than Sierra Leone; but m the following generation their 
seamen pushed onwards, until in 1488 Bartholomew Diaz at last 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope. Ten years later Vasco da Gama 
went on to reach the Mushm coastal towns of East Africa, where he 
secured an Indian pilot who conducted him on to Southern India. 
The King of Portugal now adopted the grandiose title of ^Lord of 
the Conquest, Navigation, and Commerce of Efruopia, Arabia, 
Persia, and India’, and m spite ofMushm resistance further tradmg 
expeditions were sent to their station at Cahcut, bringmg home 
cargoes of spices 

The Maniluks of Egypt and the Repubhc of Vemce were equally 
alarmed at this by-passmg of their extremely profitable jomt 
monopoly of the Indian trade with Europe The Mamluk Sultan 
threatened to destroy the Christian Holy Places if the Portuguese 
did not abandon their Indian voyages, and the Prior of St. Cather^ 
ine’s Monastery on Sinai actually journeyed to Rome and tried to 
persuade the Pope to forbid them The Venetians, who had m- 
stigated the so-called Fourth Crusade agamst Constantmople in 
order to destroy a trade-nval and had looked with complacencw on 
the fell of the same aty to the Ottoman Turks, even went so ^ as 
to supply timber to the Mamluks to build warships m an attempt to 
sweep the Portuguese from the Indian Ocean. But the Portuguese 
ocean-gomg ships and mariners were more than a match for the 
Muslim vessels and sailors, accustomed in the mam to the more 
sheltered seas of the Levant and the Middle East. They occupied 
the strategic^y-placed islands of Socotra and Hormuz m an 
attempt to blockade the Mushm fleets within tbe Red Sea and the 
Persian Gulf respectively, and repelled a Mamluk naval attack on 
their Indian ports. Lisbon rapidly took the place of Vemce as the 
European clearmg-house^for Indian goods, and the Cape Route 
begam to supersede the old sea and land-routes to the Mediter- 
ranean Admiral de Albuquerque is even said to have formed a 
^ ^ Premia ge, op cit , 29 flF , 165 ff 
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plan to divert the Upper Nile into the Red Sea and so deprive 
Egypt of her vital water-supply. 

In the Persian Gulf the Portuguese had occupied by 1515 the 
strategic and trading posts of Muscat, Hormuz, and Bahrain; but 
they were never able to seize permanent bases m the Red Sea, 
since the opposition of the Mamluk and subsequently the Otto- 
man navies held them m check. Though they enjoyed for the 
moment a monopoly of the Cape Route, they had by no means 
diverted all the trajB&c from the Overland Route. Throughout the 
sixteenth century Arab traders were still brmging the silks, spices, 
dyes and drugs of the East and the coffee of the Yemen up the Red 
Sea and across the desert to Cairo and Alexandria, and trade also 
contmued to follow the route from the Persian Gulf via the Syrian 
steppe to the Levant ports Caravans of four to six hundred camels 
were common, and Aleppo became the leading trading-centre of 
Syria; there are several references to the city m Shakespeare. In 
1521 Vemce obtained from the Sultan a commercial concesnon of 
the form which was to become common, granting her traders 
freedom from customs-duties or other taxation beyond a stated 
limit, and judiaal extraterntonality under the authority of their 
own consuls. These were the so-called Capitulations (le. the 
‘chapters’ of the concession) modelled on precedents of the 
Crusader and Mamluk penods. ^ Commercial pre-emmence m the 
Mediterranean was now, however, passing from Venice to France, 
to whom capitulations were granted m 1536. By the time Eliza- 
bethan England entered upon the Levantine commeraal scene, 
foundmg in 1581 the Levant Company of Merchants to trade her 
good woollen cloth and tin for eastern products, the French were 
already well established; and though they could not prevent the 
Enghsh from opening a consulate m Aleppo, they did successfully 
obstruct the operung of an English consulate at Alexandria. In an)^ 
case, the stout English woollens found little sale m tomd Egypt. 

Already before the accession of Queen Ehzabeth the English had 
begun to chafe at the Portuguese monopoly of the Far Eastern 
trade The population was increasmg The manufacture of woollen 
cloth was outstnppmg the demands of the home market; but not 
yet feeling strong enough to challenge the Portuguese by attempt- 

^ They were destined to survive down to the twentieth century and make 
dxflSculties for diplomats and admimetrators m the altered conditions of the 
Middle E ast 
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ing the Cape Route, the Enghsh tried to by-pass it by seeking a 
North-East Passage round northern Europe to the Far East, and in 
1553 founded the Muscovy Company for this purpose. ‘The ad- 
vocates of the scheme asserted with confidence that in Cathay with 
Its cool chmate, its teeming and (itwasbeheved) wealthy popula- 
tion, a lucrative market for English woollens would certainly be 
found; while, once the dangers of the northern ice had been passed, 
It would be a comparatively easy matter to proceed from Cathay 
to the Moluccas, and there lade for the return voyage the spices so 
much in demand m the European markets The climatic diffi- 
culties of the North-East Passage frustrated these hopes, but 
Antony Jenkinson, commander of the Company's fleet, travelled 
firom Moscow down the V olga and crossed the Caspian to establish 
trade-relations with the Persian capital at Qazvm m I 5 < 5 t. This 
roundabout route was, however, abandoned twenty years later 
owing to the foundmg of the Levant Company and to the anarchy 
which was already threatening Persia. 

In 1583 four English travellers set out on an exploratory journey 
from Aleppo to Malacca via Baghdad and the Persian Gulf In 
1591, the year in which the sole survivor of this expedition arrived 
m England, three Enghsh ships were sent via the Cape to the Far 
East on a voyage of reconnaissance, the Portuguese power being 
now m decline Meanwhile the Dutch had m 1581 wrested their 
independence from Spam, and were now ready to embark on the 
commercial enterprises which the dense population of their small 
country, totallmg about half that of contemporary England, 
forced upon them By 1599 the Dutch had sent successful expedi- 
tions to the East Indies; and in that year the Enghsh East India Co. 
was founded, largely by merchants of the Levant Co , ‘to set forth a 
voyage to the East Indies and the other isles and countries there- 
abouts.’ In Its infancy the Company undertook a voyage only once 
every two or three years, each being separately financed by sub- 
.scriptions and levies from its members The Dutch compames, on 
the other hand, were federated in 1602 mto the ‘United East India 
Company’, practically a department of state with a permanently 
subscribed capital of the then immense sum of over half-a-milhon 
pounds ^ Soon it was ‘covermg the Indian Ocean with its fleets, 
threatenmg to displace the loose Portuguese monopoly in favour 

^ Foster, op cit , 5 f 

* J A Williamson, Short History of British Expansion, I, 219. 
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of one far more complete and aggressive, and making the effort of 
the English company seem puny/^ The English company was 
mdeed for the first fifty years of its existence chaotically financed 
and administered, and it was obstructed rather than helped by the 
early Stuart governments ^ 

Meanwhile the Enghsh brothers Sir Antony and Sir Robert 
Sherley had m 1 598 received a warm welcome fiom the illustrious 
and enterpnsmg Shah Abbas the Great of Persia (1587-1629), who 
was seeking the most favourable market for Persia’s raw silk, her 
mam commodity for export and largely a royal monopoly. The 
Persian Gulf was stdl dominated from Hormuz by the Portuguese, 
who "were everywhere hated by the native populations on ac- 
count of the savage cruelty which they had constantly used to 
mask their defiaency m real force’ ; ^ the route to the Levant coast 
was controlled by the Shah’s enemy, the Ottoman Sultan, for his 
own profit; and the Caspian route was impossibly roundabout 
The Shah accordingly sent first Antony and then Robert as his 
ambassador to the capitals of Europe to seek alliance against the 
Ottoman Empire and trade-relations. The East India Co., which 
had already opened a factory (tradmg-station) at Surat north of 
Bombay m 1612, accepted the Shah’s proposals, and sent ships m 
1616 to the Persian Gulf to trade with his capital at Isfahan. The 
Portuguese at Hormuz made a determined attempt to intercept the 
Company’s merchant-ships, in return for which a jomt Anglo- 
Persian expedition in 1622 expelled them from Hormuz and the 
Persians drove them out of Bahrain also Their declme was 
accelerated by their loss of Muscat m 1650 and the closmg of their 
factory at Basra. 

The East India Co now had factories at the Shah’s new port of 
Bandar Abbas, with branches at Is:&han and Shiraz; at Mokha for 
the Yemen coffee-trade; and soon afterwards at Basra for trade 
by nver-boat with Baghdad However, the reorganization of the 
Company in 1661 was followed by a change of pohcy and the 
abandoning of all these factones. Experience had shown that it was 
not profitable for the Company to operate the local coastal trade, 
which was the natural busmess of the highly efficient Asiatic ship- 
pmg The Company accordmgly concentrated its staffs at a few 


^ Foster, op cit , 183 

* J A WiUiamson, The Ocean in English History, 104 ff 
® Williamson, Short History, I 223 
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centxal fectones, but without losing the local trade, since its 
regular hners makmg the Cape passage continued to be fed by the 
‘country ships’ not under its command ^ 

The successful development of the Cape Route had largely 
diverted the trade in East Indian products from the Overland 
Route. The transport costs of the long desert crossmg and the 
profits exacted by tlie several middlemen through whose hands the 
goods passed raised the cost of pepper from per lb. m India to 
2s. at Aleppo, and that of cloves from 9d per lb. to 4s The spices 
which reached Western Europe via the Cape cost only one-third 
of what they cost via Aleppo, and thus it was actually profitable for 
the Levant Co. m 1614. to re-export Indian goods from England to 
the Levant, smee they could stdl undersell the same commodiues 
brought there by the Overland Route By the second half of the 
seventeenth century the Levant Co , three-quarters of whose im- 
ports into England had consisted of Persian sdk, was feehng severe- 
ly the competition of the East India Co., which was importing 
Persian raw silk and Indian manufactured silks and caheos via the 
Cape Route. But the Pnvy Council had the foresight to support 
the East India Co. ; and the sdk trade through Aleppo continued to 
decline to one-half of its former figure. 

The strain of the wars of the later seventeenth century, first 
against England and then against Loms XTV of France, was too 
much for the vitahty of the Dutch state, and her commercial activi- 
ties m the Indian Ocean and the Persian Gulf began to flag. Mean- 
while France, under Louis XIV’s far-seemg minister Colbert, had 
begun to plan the creation of a mantime commercial empire. He 
opened factones in India, sent an embassy to Persia m 1664 and ob- 
tained tradmg-nghts at Bandar Abbas and Isfahan French com- 
petition m the Levant also was stimulated by Colbert, and during 
the eighteenth century her commeraal interests m these lands were 
always greater than the English In Egypt France secured a virtual 
monopoly, with fifty merchants m Cairo m 1702 and other estab- 
lishments at Alexandria and Rosetta, compared with only two 
Enghsh merchants at Cairo and Alexandna The pohey of the 
Levant Co , which was content to secure a high rate of profit on a 
comparatively small volume of sales, was partly responsible for the 

^ Williamson, The Ocean tnEnghsh History^ 101 ff , and especially 109 ff , cor- 
recting the older hypothesis that the withdrawal of the East India Co from 
local trading was primarily due to successful Dutch competition 
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sharp decline m Enghsh trade m favour of France. While the 
English cloth had the highest reputation, the French was hghter and 
better suited to the climate, It was, moreover, i o per cent, cheaper; 
and when English clothiers did produce a thinner and cheaper cloth 
its quahty was so inferior that the Levant merchants would not 
touch It. It was said that the Turks of Istanbul ‘could neither be 
clothed, at the price and in the manner they wished, nor have cofiee 
to drink’ without buying from the French.^ French trade with the 
Levant mcreased with extraordinary rapidity, and on the eve of 
the French Revolution was three times as great as the volume of 
English trade to those countries. Between 1778 and 1791 the 
English Levant Co. was compelled to close down its four factories 
in Syria, leaving the French m full possession of the trade. Pohdc- 
ally also France was acknowledged by the Sultan as protector of all 
the Cathohcs withni his Empire. 

In Persia and Iraq however, the commercial situation in the 
eighteenth century was far different. The French East India Co. 
was iIL-organized and ill-supported from Pans; and consequently 
the declme of the Dutch left the English to enjoy the bulk of the 
Persian Gulf trade through the prosperous ftctories which it re- 
opened at Bandar Abbas and Basra. As a result of the mtemal 
anarchy in Persia which followed on the Afghan invasion of 1722, 
however, most of the European factories m that country had 
eventually to be closed, and in 1761 tie mam seat of British trade 
was shifted to Basra, where the East India Co.’s resident was raised 
to the rank of consul In 1766 the Company lent the Pasha of 
Baghdad six ships to deal with unruly tnbesmen m Lower Iraq, and 
m 1780 It helped Sulaiman Pasha the Great to secure his succession 
to the pashahq and so won his ftiendship. Bntam’s commcraal 
position m the Gulf was now pre-ermnent, and she was acquinng 
through it a growing pohtical influence also. In 1798 the Com- 
pany’s Resident at Bushire, which had become tie prmcipal 
station on the Persian coast after the closing of Bandar Abbas, was 
asked to arbitrate m a dispute between the Pasha of Baghdad and 
the Sultan of Oman. 

Like the Chmcse, the rulers atid inhabitants of the Ottoman 
Empire contmued, long after their avihzation and power had 
passed its peak, to regard the European strangers m their midst as 

^ They had made a trade treaty with the Governor of Mokha in 1709, and m 
1738 temporarily occupied the port in a dispute over debts to French traders 
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immeasurably their inferiors. Till about 1830 a foreign ambassador 
was kept waitmg on a bench in the courtyard of the Serai to await 
the Grand Ve2tr"s pleasure, and was finally introduced to the Sultan 
as ‘the naked and hungry barbarian who has ventured to rub his 
brow upon the Sublime Porte’. The Grand Vezir informed the 
English Ambassador c 1680 * ‘You and all other ambassadors are 
sent here by your respective prmces to answer for the hves and 
estates of all Mushms all over the world that are endangered or 
suffer by their respective subjects, and you are a hostage here to 
answer for all damage done by Englishmen all over the world ’ As 
late as 1798, when the Ottoman Empire went to war with a 
European state its ambassador was flung uito the Pnson of the 
Seven Towers, ‘a pile of noisome dungeons’ If this was the pre- 
vailmg tone of diplomatic courtesies, it is not surpnsmg that 
European merchants m the Levant were obhged to wear Oriental 
dress to niininme the risk of insult by the populace. The merchants 
were begmnmg to revert to European dress c. 1700 m Istanbul and 
Smyrna, and about 1750 m Aleppo; but in the more distant parts 
of the Levant, and especially in Egypt, they were still obliged to 
wear full Turkish dress till nearly 1800 It is entertainmg to specu- 
late whether the Enghsh merchants m Aleppo continued to wear 
the enormous Turkish turbans and volummous pantaloons for the 
games of cricket which they played on the ‘Green Platte’ outside 
Sie city. 



CHAPTER IV 


The Growth of Western Imperialism 

(1770— igi4) 

‘Power-politics is the only kind of politics there is.’ 

(James Burnham, The Struggle for the World). 

I N THE EARLY eighteenth century European pohtical influence in 
the Middle East and India was still shght The Ottoman, 
Persian and Mogul Empires were still relatively strong; and 
though Western Europe was now well m advance of the stagnating 
East m technical skill and m the quahty of its manufacturetTits 
traders still hved m these lands as chents, ^dependent on the good- 
will of the Oriental rulers and officials '"Their insecunty led them 
to make common cause among themselves, and even the outbreak 
of a general war in Europe did not greatly affict then mutual rela- 
tions I n 1696) for example, the English chaplain at Aleppo and his 
companions travelling to Jerusalem met with hospitable treatment 
from French merchants on there journey and at their destination, 
even though their countnes were at war, and during the same war 
Bntish and Dutch merchants m the Persian Gulf made an agree- 
ment with the French merchants for their mutual protection 
agamst the nuisance of piracy ^ 

However^ with conditions^ the Oriental empires becommg 
more anarchic, local Oriental rulers increasmgly courted the 
assistance of the European traders with their gold, their garrisons 
and naval umts, and it was not long before the Europeans 
began to enter mto the complexities of Oriental pohtical mtngue 
and turn it to their own advantage. In this way the strategic 
rivalries of the European Powers at home were at length repro- 
duced in the East. Since the Mogul Empire was the most advanced 
in decay , it was there that the Enghsh and French tradmg companies 
first came mto conflict As late as the outbreak m Emrope of the 
War of Jenkins’ Ear m 1739, mdeed, the French company was still 
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amaous that it and the Enghsh company should continue to ob- 
serve a stnct neutrality. Hostihties however broke out between 
tl^m m 1745, and there followed sixteen years of fierce Anglo- 
French struggle with each company usmg Indian rulers as allies. 
By 1761 the French hopes of empire had been shattered and the 
English East India Co. was on the way to becommg the supreme 
aumority over large parts of India. 

The next country to become the scene of these Anglo-French 
nvalnes was Egypt. On the initiative of Ah Bey, for a few years 
the mdependent ruler of Egypt, and of Warren Hastings, the 
vigorous and unconventional governor of Bengal, the East India 
Co. sent more than one expe diti on in the 1770’s fiom India to 
Sue2,^ whence the fireight was transported under Egyptian 
guarantee to the Mediterranean for shipment to England By 
opening up this route, which foreshadowed the speeding-up of 
commumcations in the foUowmg century, Calcutta was brought 
within two months of London, as compared with five months by 
the Cape Route. Although a vanety of jealous influences mter- 
rupted this traffic after a few years, it had bqen enough to alarm the 
French for the future of their virtual monopoly or the Egyptian 
trade, and English and French mterests competed for the favour of 
the Mamluk rulers ofEgypt, with control of the Red Sea-Mediter- 
ranean route as the pnze, until the attention of both countries was 
diverted by the French Revolution and the European war which 
grew out of It. 

By 1797 Napoleon, commandmg the French armies at the age of 
twenty-eight, had knocked Austna out of the coahtion of counter- 
revolutionary Powers, leavmg France firee to turn on her next 
most formidable enemy, Britain. Smce a direct invasion across the 
Channel was considered too difficult, the French government de- 
aded on an expedition to conquer Egypt This project, which had 
been mooted by French political thinkers at various times smce the 
beginnmg of the century, had been considered impohtic as long as 
Egypt was an mtegral part of the Ottoman Empire, with which 
Prance had continually been on good terms m opposition to their 
common enemy Austna. But now that the Ottoman authonty 
over Egypt had ceased to be more than nominal and that Bntam 
had shown signs of estabhshiug commercial mterests there, the 

^ The Ottoman government, jealous for its customs-revenues, did not allow 
European tradmg-ships to sail north of Jidda 
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French case for annexation was strengthened, espeaally now that 
her victories in Italy and her alhance with Spain had caused the 
British fleet to withdraw from the Mediterranean to the shelter of 
Gibraltar. The instructions which the French government gave 
Napoleon for the Egyptian expedition included the expulsion of 
British mterests from the Red Sea in favour of France and the 
cutting of a canal through the Isthmus of Suez. If the expedition 
were successful, there were reasonable hopes of ousting the Bntish 
from India, smce their hold on that country was stiU fk from com- 
plete, and French mihtary adventurers and mercenary troops 
exerted a powerful influence on several important Indian 
princes. ^ 

Napoleon s force landed near Alexandria in July 1798, and pro- 
claimed Its ostensible purpose of overthrowing the Mamluks and 
restoring the authonty of the Ottoman Sultan. But though the 
French met with httle resistance from the decadent Mamluk army, 
their hopes of consohdatmg their position were shattered by 
Nelson s destruction of the French fleet at the battle of Abuqir 
on I August Napoleon was now cut off by superior Bntish sea- 
power from supplies, from rem&rcements, and even from news 
from France, and he could do htde more than mark time in Egypt. 
In January 1799 Bntain, Russia, and the Ottoman Empire reached 
an agreement to expel him. Leammg that an Ottoman army was 
being assembled in Syna for the invasion of Egypt, he advanced 
through Palestine to meet it, but was checked before the fortress 
of Akka, which was held by its Bosnian tyrant Ahmed al-Jazzar 
("the Butcher ) supported by a British naval squadron. After two 
months Napoleon was forced to raise the siege and retire with his 
plague-stncdcen army to Egypt. Meanwhile the situation m Europe 
had detenorated for the French, and Napoleon himself slipped 
away ignominiously to France m August 1799. The French army 
stayed on ineffectually, and was eventually withdrawn by agree- 
ment with Bntain m 1801. Its only direct achievement was the 
great "Description of Egypt’ compiled by the staff of scholars 
which had accompanied it. Nevertheless, it ha d the enormou sly 
important mduect effect of "bringing to the attention ofafew men 
in Egypt a keen sense of t he advantage of an orderly gove rnment, 
a nd a wafm appreciaHoh of th e advice that sci ence and learning 
had made m Europe’, with r esults that wer e to galvanr z^inta new 
life the torpideconomic and social system of Egypt and the Levant. 
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The romantic mterest of the Egyptian expedition has over- 
shadowed other, and not less sigmficant, proceedmgs in other parts 
of the Middle East Until about 1770 Bntam had been content to 
be represented in the Middle East by trader-consuls ‘humbly askmg 
for nothmg but capitulations and to be left alone’. From 1770 on- 
wards, in theif dealings with an Ah Bey or a Sulamian Pasha of 
Iraq^ her representatives were attaining the status of equals m 
power and authority But, just as it had been the bid to create a 
French empire in India which turned the East India Co from trade 
to the tasks of empire, so it was Napoleon s threat to that growing 
empire m India which first constrained Britain to increase her 
political influence in the Middle East; and in both mstances, once 
committed, she followed the course thus imposed on her with 
greater tenacity than the more opportumst French, and so achieved 
success and empire almost m spite of herself 

In the Southern Red Sea Bntam immediately countered 
Napoleon s thrust towards India by occupymg Penm, m the nar- 
rowest part of the Straits of Bab al Mandab But soon, when hvmg 
conditions on this tornd rock had proved mtolerable, the occupy- 
ing force was moved to Aden, by agreement with its ruler, the 
Sultan of Lahaj A treaty was made with him m 1 802, and six years 
later Lord Valentia commented prophetically, ‘Aden is the 
Gibraltar of the East’. In 1799 Napoleon had made overtures from 
Egypt to the Sultan of Oman, who by Ins possession of harbours 
on either side of the Straits of Hormuz (he held Bandar Abbas at 
this time) could control the entrance to the Persian Gulf The Sul- 
tan was however persuaded to conclude with the East India Co a 
treaty excludmg from his territories French and Dutch subjects 
(Holland was now under French domination) for the duration of 
the war; and m 1800 the Company estabhshed a permanent 
Resident at Muscat 

Both at Basra and Baghdad French consuls had been estabhshed 
earher than those of the East^dia Co , but smce they were ill-paid, 
ill-provided, often ill-chosen, and no great volume of French trade 
passed through their hands, they failed to impress the ruhng 
Pashas In 1798 the French consuls were arrested, their papers 
confiscated, and their premises occupied It is not clear whether 
this was done entirely on the mitiative of Sulaiman Pasha on ac- 
count of the Ottoman declaration of war on France folio wmg the 
mvasion of Egypt, or whether perhaps it may have been suggested 
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to him by the East India Co/s Resident, now permanently estab- 
lished m Baghdad and on fnendly terms with him. The French 
consuls were eventually released, but the Pasha rejected with httle 
ceremony their claim to formal precedence over the Bntish repre- 
sentatives. In 1802 the Resident at Baghdad was promoted to the 
rank of Consul with a guard of Sepoys, and Britain’s position in 
Iracj grew in prestige and prosperity to thejealou^di^ation ofSie 
French 

For nearly ten years, from 1 800 to 1 809, the French were engaged 
in tortuous intngues with Path Ah Shah of Persia, with a view to 
an overland invasion of India in which they hoped to have the 
Russians as allies; and after the crushing French victories m 
Europe in 1805-6 a French mihtary mission was sent to Persia fol- 
lowing a treaty between the two countries. But this entente was 
broken when Napoleon went on in 1807 to make the Treaty of 
Tilsit with Russia, who had been steadily encroaching on Persian 
temtory m Transcaucasia for the past eighty years and agamst 
whom the Persians looked for French assistance. In these new cir- 
cumstances the British authorities m India had little difSculty in 
reassertmg their own influence with the Shah and squeezmg out the 
French nuhtary mission. 

Meanwhile m 1806 Bntam had regarded an ephemeral alliance 
between the Sultan of Turkey and Napoleon as hkely once more 
to open Egypt to the French. A small British force accordingly 
occupied Alexandna, but twice failed to take Rosetta and suffered 
considerable losses The Albaiuan Mohammed Ah, who had made 
himself Pasha of Egypt m 1805, now offered, provided that the 
Bntish force was withdrawn, to oppose any European force that 
might attempt either to occupy Egypt or pass through it en route 
for India. He h zd righ tly concluded tliat the French army was a 
much more remote mstrument of power than the Bntish navy, 
>j^ch in the later years of the war practically drove the French 
merchant fleet from the Levant There was a flourishing Bntish 
trade with Egypt m gram for the Mediterranean naval squadrons 
and for the army m the Iberian Peninsula.^ 

In 1 8 10 the Bntish capture of Mauntius, which had been the base 
for French privateers m the Indian Ocean, was a severe blow to 

^ Nevertheless, Mohanimed Ah was already so intent on consohdatin^ his 
position as master of Eg 3 T)t that m 1810 he offered the French an alliance xf they 
would recogmze him as independent, but in view of the French desite to remain 
on good terms with the Ottoman Empire, they rejected his proposal _ 
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what remained of French prestige in the Persian Gulf area. In the 
following years France’s mcreasmg difficulties m the Russian and 
Peninsular campaigns gave her no opportunity for further ad- 
ventures in the ^ddle East, and the fill of Napoleon left Britain as 
the dommant and unquestioned authority in that region. 

★ * ★ 

Mohammed_^ c ombmed ambition w ith perspicaaty to a 
greater de^r^ tiian anv~ other Oriental ruler of tfaS Tiigeteenth 
cent ury. Consao us ot tJie declining powersof tlie~Dttom an 
Empire, Jhe was anxious to conf irm himself an d his heirs m here- 
‘ di’tary possession ofngypt. ir^ewas content to recognize the nomi- 
n aTsiizerarnty ot th e ^ultan prodded th^r b ejeiii oved autonomy m 
practical mat ters'" But the impact of the Napoleomcwars had 
taught him that, if he was" t o att^ and mmntam su ch a positnm, he 
mu st have an a rm y and navy equipped andTftamed on.^estem 
li nes; and to western iiurope be-r.opseq uentlv turne d for y rma- 
nients and technical experts He w ould have preferred to obtain 
these from Britam, tor whd^ dommant position as a sea-power he 
always had the grea Hst respect, and o f~whose~ 5 iend 5 hip lie was 
al ways genumcly deai rous. lie toM the Swiss traveller Burckhardt 
m 1815, “i'he great fish swallow the small . England must some- 

day take Egypt as her share of the spoil of the Turkish Empire.’ 
B ut the mainimperul prmaple ofBntish governments was alr eady 
the mamten ance of me Bntish position in India, and to tb^s the 
pres ervation ot the status qu o in ffie Aliddle East, i.e. the support o f 
thg ~Ottoman Empire which h ad assisted m checkmg Napole^ ’s 
ambkirin^ in this di r^tion a r ^rollar y. As Palmerston put it 
m 1 83 3 , with reference to the pan-Arab policy ofMohammed Ah’s 
' son Ibrahim Pasha m Syria ‘Turkey is as good an occupier of the 
road to India as an active Arabian sovereign would be.’ When 
therefore his overtures to Britam were dechned, Mohammed Ah 
turned for material help and guidance to France, who, m spite of 
. the fiill of Napoleon, survived through Talleyrand’s diplomacy as a 
leadmg European Power French officers, doctors, and savants 
accompanied Mohammed Ah’s arrmes m the successful campaigns 
which subdued the wild Wahhabis of Central Arabia (1811-18).^ 

* The religious teacher Mohammed ibn Abdul Wahhab, a follower of the 
school of the mnth-century Ibn Hanbal in his desiye to return to the simphcity 
of the Qtir’an and the Sunna and cleanse Islam of all later excrescences, had 
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A French colonel, who became a Muslim and is commemorated as 
Sulaiman Pasha by one of Cairo’s prmapal streets, was engaged to 
reorganize and train the Egyptian army on French hnes. Another 
Frenchman planned and organized the naval dockyard, and others 
came as doctors, engmeers, surveyors, and as managers of the 
numerous factories founded by Mohammed Ah in his attempt to 
modernize and develop the whole productive economy of Egypt. 
Anxious to bmld up a cadre of young Egyptians with a modem 
techmcal training, it was natural thathe shouldsendthem to France, 
whose educational system had been entirely modernized since the 
Revolution and now provided the finest saentific and techmcal 
instruction in the world. In contrast, all that contemporary Eng- 
land could ofier was the unreformed medieval structure of Oxford 
and Cambndge, the few great collegiate schools, and the country 
grammar schools, all greatly mouldered by the neglect of two 
centunes — ^a crumblmg monumental ruin not unlike the Great 
Pyramid, and of about as much utility to the ambitious Pasha It 
was therefore to Paris that his young men were sent to study. 

French educational influence was predominant m the fifty ele- 
mentary and secondary schools which were opened in Egypt from 
1836 onwards, and French scientific and technical works were 
translated into Arabic as text-books. A French mihtary mission 
and ten naval officers were lent to Mohammed Ali in 1824 to 
accompany the forces with which he undertook to suppress the 
revolt of the Greeks against the Ottoman Sultan; and when the 
Great Powers had finally agreed on a joint intervention to end the 
Revolt, lest it should provoke a general European war, the French 
naval officers were withdrawn only two days before Ibrahun 
Pasha’s fleet was destroyed by a jomt Anglo-French fleet at Navar- 
mo. The French continued to intngue with Mohammed Ah for 
their own ends and, havmg set their mmds on annexmg Algena 
but not wishmg to disturb die concert of Europe by a direct attack 
on wbat was still nominally Ottoman territory, they suggested to 
the Pasha in 1829 that he should conquer and annex the whole of 
North Afnca with French help. But the British government 


won the ear of the Najdi noble Mohammed xbn Sa*ud about the middle of the 
eighteenth century The Wahhabi tnbesmen, influenced by this puritan creed, 
extended the domam of the Sa’udi rulers, and at the beginning of the nmeteenth 
century occupied and ‘purified* Mecca and Madina and sacked the Shi*i shnne 
of Husain at Karbala These acts brought down upon them the vengeance of the 
Ottoman Empire, with Mohammed Ait as its instrument 

5 
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warned him off such a scheme, and he then turned in 1831 to the 
conquest of Syria and Palestme, which he had been previously 
promised by the Sultan for his part m bpposmg the Greek Revolt; 
moreover, he wished to use the forests of the Lebanon to rebuild the 
fleet he had lost at Navarino. By 1 83 3 Ibrahim Pasha had conquered 
Syria and his army, for which the feeble Ottoman army was ab- 
solutely no match, was less than 150 miles from Istanbul *‘We 
rejoice,’ commented the French Foreign OflSce, 'that we have 
facihtated the birth and development of a Power worthy of our 
collaboration and as mterested as we are in the prospenty of the 
Mediterranean We shall always be ready to give to the Pasha m 
the future the same evidence or our friendship and goodwill as he 
has received in the past horn the French government/ 

The Ottoman Sultan appealed to Bi^tatn for support; but 
Britain, preoccupied with a dehcate situation in Western Europe, 
could spare no naval detachments for the Eastern Mediterranean at 
this moment. In his helplessness the Sultan was compelled to accept 
an ojffer of aid from Russia, who had emerged a Great Power from 
the Napoleomc Wars,^ She had encouraged the Greek Revolt, 
in the hope of eventually dominating that country through the 
medium of the Orthodox Church, and now a Russian force was 
promptly sent to the Asiatic side of the Bosporus to 'protect’ the 
Sultan Alarmed at the prospect of Russian doimnation of the 
Ottoman Empire, Britain and France were at length impelled to 
concerted action Mohammed Ah was pressed to recall his army 
from Anatolia, the Sultan ceded him Palestine, Syria, and Cihaa, 
which were henceforth admimstered by Ibrahim Pasha, and the 
Russian force was withdrawn from Turkey The crisis of the First 
Syrian War was over, but it had had the effect of stimulating in the 
irund of Palmerston, who was to dommate British foreign pohcy 
for the next thirty years and whose constant concern was the 
possibihty of a Franco-Russian combmation agamst Britain, a 
lasting, deep, and possibly exaggerated mistrust of Mohammed Ah 
as a pawn in the hands of these Powers 

^ Her bid to replace the Ottoman Empire as the dominant power in the Black 
Sea had begnn with Peter the Great’s invasion of the Ukraine a hundred years 
before, and had ad\anced her frontiers by 1815 to the Lower Danube By the 
treaties of Edirne (1829) and Hunkiar Iskelesi (1833) she forced the Ottoman 
Empire to concede her the control of the Straits Meanwhile, in 1813 she had 
forced Persia to acknowledge the cession to her of Transcaucasia, and when 
Persia attempted to set aside this treaty by an iH-advised act of aggression, Russia 
forced on her in 1828 the Treaty of Turkmanchai, which made serious inroads 
on Persian so\ereignty to the economic advantage of Russia 
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En coiirag^cd by their success^ Mohammed All and Ibrahi m 
prc$ se3"^ tneir ambitious sckemes for the wh ol^of 

th e^Arab lands undertheir rule. While the Pasha encouraged the 
British in developing once more the Mediterranean-Red Sea 
route to India, this time using the first paddle-steamers which re- 
duced the voyage firom London to Bombay firom four months to 
SIX weeks, Ibrahim was less favourably disposed to a Bntish experi- 
ment in 1835-6 at steamship-navigation on the Euphrates, as being 
hable to limit hts expansion south-eastwards from Syna. The 
Foreign Office suspected that this obstruction was not uncon- 
nected with Russian mtrigues, and the French Consul at Basra had 
also attempted the physical sabotage of the Euphrates expedition ^ 
When in the following years the Pasha^s ambitions brought him 
into pohtical and military contact with the Arab sheikhdoms of 
the Persian Gulf and with Southern Arabia respectively, regions in 
which the East India Co, had been steadily consohdating its 
commercial and strategic position since the Napoleomc Wars, 
Palmerstohs response was swift He warned the Pasha off any 
encroachment on the Turkish pashahq of Baghdad and declared 
that ‘H.M Government could not view with indifference any 
advance by Mohammed Ah towards Baghdad and the Gulf/ In 
1839 Bntam acquired the anaent and decayed port of Aden m the 
teeth of a dnve by Mohammed Ah into the Yemen, and suggested 
that he should withdraw his troops, with the menace that any 
attempt on Aden would be regarded as an attack on a Bntish 
possession ^ 

In the same year the Ottoman Sultan, whose ^my^had b een 
tra med by iherismg^VtjnnglPrussia^ officer Von Moltke, mya ded 
Sy na with the mtention of avenging the humihation of the First 
Syrian War and crushmg h is rebellious sub]e ct, but Ibraliim’s 
French-tramed forces decisively defeated them^ and the Ottoman 
fleet deserted to Alexandria. Th e Ottoman Empire lay atjhe mercy 

Mohammed A h , who co ntiniied to enjoy French support But 
b y this time Palmcrsfr)n7w^ was simultaneously engage'drm the 
First Afghan War m an attempt to check Russian intrigues m that 
country, had becorne ^nvmced that Mohammed Ah was actmg 
in the interests of Russia; and he decidedTiat die wa y to 

^ Lrongrigg, op, cit , 293 

L Hoskins, *The Background of the British Position in Aiahui,’ m 
Middle East Journal^ I (Washington^ 1947), 137 ff 
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prp.vpM the collapse of th e Ottottiar> Ep ipire was to oust Ibrah im 
He accordingly succeeded, m July 1840 in bringing 
about ail agreement between Britain, Russia, Austna, and Prussia, 
by which Mohammed Ah was presented with an ultimatum to 
. evacuate Syna, with the threat of losmg all his possessions if he 
procrastmated unduly. This threat to their protege caused great in- 
dignation m Pans and the French government threatened war, but 
Palmerston knew that it was unprepared for such extremes and 
kept up the pressure of the Powers on Mohammed Ah While the 
French government vacillated and eventually fell, British and 
Ottoman forces blockaded and occupied Beirut and Akka, and 
forced Ibrahim to evacuate Syria and Palestme. His father had to 
^ve back the Ottoman fleet, but was confirmed in the hereditary 
pashahq of Egypt The Second Syrian War was over As the 
French historian Dnault ruefully comments, *All the advantages^ 
had fallen to Britain She had pushed back Mohammed Ah and 
France m the south, Russia in the north, and kept open for the 
future the overland route to India via Iraq She had made safe the 
development of her influence along this route. She was pre- 
emment m the lands of the Levant * 

In the previous twenty years, while numbers of French oJBiaals 
were fenrg'introduced into Mohammed Ah’s service, Bri^n was 
less obviously, and certainly less consaously, establishing her 
cornmeraal predominance m Egypt The key to this was the 
Egyptian production of high-grade cotton, which had been 
fostered by Mohammed Ah and was first mtroduced to the 
spinners of Lancashire in 1821. The export of cotton from Egypt 
actually increased 200 times in the next three years and became 
from now on her principal export It was absorbed in the mam by 
Britain, whose factory-made cottons now displaced the more ex- 
pensive hand-woven French fabnes. Soon after 1830 Bntish trade 
with Egypt was greater than that of any other country By 1849, 
the year of Mohammed Ah’s death, she provided 41 per cent, of 
Egypt’s imports and took 49 per cent, of her exports 
But since the defence of her position m India remamed a cardinal 
feature of her overseas pohey, she was not anxious to see com- 
munications through the Middle East modernized or made more 
speedy to give opportunity„to anyjealpus and aggressive Power 

to assail her. She had refused m 1834 to give any finanaal guaran- 
tees for a proposed railway to connect Alexandna, Cairo, and 
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Suez, and when the French government showed itself ready to 
sponsor the cuttmg of the Isthmus of Suez, Palmerston commented 
that however great the commercial advantages might be, this 
'second Bosporus’ might be a source of grave pohtical embarrass- 
ment to Bntain. In the dechning years of the aged Mohammed Ah 
the project was not pressed, and nothing could be done under his 
reactionary and anti-European successor Abbas I ^ But the murder 
of Abbas brought to the tlirone in 1854 the fat, indolent, and easy- 
gomg Sa’id, who had as a boy been friendly with Ferdmand de 
Lesseps, the young son of the French Political Agent On his friend’s 
accession de Lesseps, who had subsequently been French Consul 
at Alexandria for seven years, sent hun a letter of congratulation 
and was mvited to revisit Egypt These were the go-gettmg days 
of Napoleon HI within ten days of his arnval de Lesseps had 
presented the Pasha with a detailed scheme for the cuttmg of a 
Suez Canal which Sa’id accepted; and a fortmght later the Pasha 
signed the concession for the 'Compagme Umverselle’, subject to 
the approval of his Ottoman suzeram. It was alleged that he had 
not even read the agreement, and it had certainly not been exam- 
ined by his judicial and financial advisers But de Lesseps was his 
fiiend, and he was promised 15 per cent of the profits What 
more was needed? 

De Lesseps took the opportumty of the Franco-Ottoman 
friendship during the Crimean War to go to Istanbul to obtain the 
Sultan’s approval for the concession He found himself however 
vigorously opposed by the British Ambassador, who represented 
to the Ottoman government that such a concession would eventu- 
ally lead to a French protectorate over Egypt That British opposi- 
tion to the scheme was not without justification is shown by the 
fact that the anti-British section of the French press had been 
exulting that 'm piercing the Isthmus of Suez, we are piercmg the 
weak point m the Bntish armour’ While British commercial 
interests, such as the East India Co and the P & O Steamship Co , 
favoured the scheme, Palmerston strongly opposed it as 'profitable 
to France, but hostile to British interests’ In 1858 the British 
government warned the Turks that if the Sultan gave his consent 
he could no longer count on Britain to mamtain the integrity of 
his Empire When work on the ahgnment of the Canal began in 
1859, Sa’id replied blandly to British protests that under the 

^ Ibrahim had died before his father 
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Capitulations he had no control over what French subjects did m 
Egypt The French won the support of Russia and Austna for the 
scheme- Britain, thus isolated in her opposition, was reduced to 
creating prejudice against it by attacking the use of forced Egyptian 
labour, though she had urged its use on the British-built Cairo- 
Suez railway a few years before. Nevertheless the work went on, 
Palmerston, its arch-opponent, died in 1865 and the British 
opposition died with him The Sultan finally approved the under- 
taking m 1866, and the Canal was opened to the shippmg of the 
world by the Empress Eugeme in 1 869. 

Bntain’s statesmen had not however been content merely with 
obstructing the Canal project They had also taken active steps to 
strengthen her defences along the short sea-route to India in 
case die Canal became an accomphshed fact In 1863 the harbours 
and docks of Malta were extended, and its fortifications streng- 
thened. In 1 8 54 Britain had acqmred from the Sultan of Oman for 
use as a cable-station the Kuria Muna Islands, which the French 
also had made several attempts to acquire In 1857 Britain re- 
occupied Penm. In 1862 she reached a mutual agreement with 
France to respect the mdependence of Oman, which was in fact 
already imder strong influence from the Government of India By 
1870 British influence was being extended from Aden along the 
southern coast of Arabia to the ports ofMukalla and Shihr, whose 
trade with East Africa passed largely through Aden and whose 
ruhng sultan usually resided in India Bntam thus estabhshed here a 
protectorate in fact, if not yet in name, and 111 1876 she took 
Socotra under her formal protection 

★ ★ ★ 

Durmg the mne years of his occupation of Syria (1831-40), 
Ibrahim Pasha had encouraged European and Amencan mission- 
arjes to settle there. In particular the French Jesuits were eager to 
resume their work, which had stagnated since the temporary 
suppression of their order by the Pope in 1773; and by 1840 they 
had re-estabhshed a powerful influence over the Maronites^ of the 
Lebanon, which was exercised not only in ecclesiastical matters 

^ This Christian sect, which forms the majority of the inhabitants of the 
Mountain Lebanon, entered mto commumon with the Church 6f Rome at the 
time of the Crusades, but is distmgmshed by its retention of Synac as its 
liturgical language 
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but also for the furtherance of French pohcy m the Levant* During 
the intngues of the Second Syrian War Britam, on the other hand, 
had made use of the friendship of some of the Druze chiefs of 
Southern Lebanon. Ibrahim Pasha's government, and the steady 
increase of population in the mountam-valleys of the Lebanon, 
had had the effect of unsettlmg the peasantry and makmg them less 
tolerant of their subservience to their landlords. Social relation- 
ships were comphcated by the fact that, while in North Lebanon 
landlords and peasantry were both mainly Maronite, in the South 
there were both Maronite and Druze peasantry in the service of 
Druze lords The proclamation in 1 839 of the equahty before the 
law of all rehgions within the Ottoman Empire had encouraged 
the Chnstian communities, and the Maromte priesthood, whtcli 
was drawn largely from the peasantry and was anxious to extend 
its influence over the people, stimulated the social unrest. It finally 
came to a head m 1857, when the peasants of North Lebanon, m- 
cited by their clergy, rose agamst their Maromte lords and divided 
up the large estates, while those in South Lebanon were forbidden 
by their priests to pay rents to their Druze landlords This show of 
Maromte truculence had the effect of umtmg the Druze peasantry 
with the Druze lords, smce tliey saw that the Maromtes already 
outnumbered them in fightmg-nien and were mcreasing at a faster 
rate. The antagomsm of the two unruly communities was fanned 
by the Turkish Pasha m Beirut, who hoped to see them weaken one 
another; while the nval intrigues of French and Brmsh agents, the 
one taking seriously France's role as protector of tlie Maromtes, 
the other givmg some encouragement to the Druze, added to the 
tension In 1 8 60 the Druze made a general attack on the Maromtes, 
m which some 14,000 of the latter were massacred ^ In Damascus 
the Druze, helped by Kurdish and Syrian Muslims, attacked the 
Chnstian population and killed some 5,000 The news of the 
Damascus massacres caused horror in Western Europe, coming as 
It did soon after the attacks on Clnistians in Jidda in 1858 as a 
second example of anti-Chnstian fanaticism m the Ottoman 
Empire In France it was welcomed as providing an opportunity 
for a mihtary adventure in the Lebanon, for which immediate 

^ It IS stated that the smaller Protestant commumties, evangelized m the mam 
by the American missionaries, were left for the most part in peace, except where 
they sided wit^the Maromtes to resist the Dnize(J Richter, Histoiy of Protestant 
Missions in the Near East, 199) See m general the objective sumnung-up by 
Pierre Rondot, Les histitut ions Pohtiques duLiban (Pans, 1947), 44 ff 
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preparations were made. The other Powers gave their consent to 
the French expedition When it landed at Beirut there was little 
for It to do, as the Turks had already practically completed the task 
of restonng order. The French wished to keep the force there in- 
definitely as a guarantee against a recurrence of the disorders, but 
the Bntish government insisted that, calm having been restored, 
the French should withdraw after lune months. This they reluc- 
tantly did. ‘the undertaking had failed to realize the hopes of the 
Protecting Power In place of the protectorate envisaged in 
Paris, an mternational commission created in 1864 the autonomous 
sanjaq of the Lebanon, no longer subject to the Pasha of Beirut, but 
to a Christian governor appointed by the Ottoman Government. 
Under this satisfactory compromise, which kept the peace in the 
Lebanon down to the First World War, French educational mis- 
sions were free to confinue their cultural work, and it was claimed 
that in 1914 more than half of the school-going children in Syria 
and Palestme attended French schools.^ 

Immediately after the Damascus massacres Napoleon III had 
summoned to Paris firom Syna the Jesuit priest Wiiham Gifford 
Palgrave, who had been an Indian Army officer before he took 
Holy Orders. He presented himself to the Emperor as a hkely 
envoy to Arab soaeues, on account of his facihty in Semitic 
languages (his grandfather was a Jew), and was sent on a mission to 
the Amir of the Shammar in Northern Arabia, ‘the one efective 
power in the lands east of the Red Sea^ The nature of his mission 
has never been disclosed, but it was regarded by the British 
government sufficiently senously for the Resident at Bushire to 
counter it by a visit m 1 864 to the rival North ArabianPower, the 
Sa’udi Amir. 

At the same tune France also took an act ive interest in the efforts 
of the Cffoin an" go v a ‘ imTC Xir" tQ~T:clQrm and modernize itself. 
‘The Turks the only bond capable of pr eventing all the races 
of the Empu ^-~-^iav, Greek, Arab— from disin t egrating into 
Rus sian, or was neces s^g:^ ^ange 

MusHmmbits, to destroy the ag e-old fanauasm which was an 
obstacle t o the fusion of rac e s , a -moJfKnu sfat-p. 

It was necessary to transform even the education of both con- 
querors and subjects, and inculcate m both the unknown spirit of 

^ Lammens, op cit,, IT, 186 f. 

®id, IT, 201. 
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tolerance^ — a noble task, worthy of the great renown of France ^ 
In 1863 the Ottoman Bank was founded with the controlling 
interest in French hands, British interests bemg secondary, it had 
the monopoly of the banknote-issue and branches in every im- 
portant town m the Empire In 1867 the French government in- 
vited the Sultan-to visit Pans, and recommended to hurt a system 
of secular pubhc education and the undertaking of great pubhc 
works and commumcations* As a contnbutiori to the first, there 
was opened m 1868 under the jomt direction of the Turkish 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the French Ambassador the Lyc6e 
of Galata-Serai, a great secondary school open to Ottoman sub- 
jects of every race and creed, where more than six hundred boys 
were taught by Europeans in the French language — 'a symbol of 
the action of France, exertmg herself to teach the peoples of the 
Orient m her own language the elements of Western civlh2atlon^ 
In the same year a company consistmg mainly of French capitahsts 
received a concession for railways to connect Istanbul and Salonica 
with the existmg railways on the Middle Danube ^ 

But all these schemes for estabhshing a French cultural and 
financial dominion in the Middle East were ‘brutally mterrupted’ 
by the disaster of the Franco-German War of 1870. France 
emerged from the War permanently weakened, and her imperial 
energies were now focused m the mam on her expandmg colomes 
in N.W Africa 1<1 ot that she has ever renounced her aspirations 
m the Middle East, but after 1870 her relation to Bntam m this 
region was that of an envious, and sometimes spiteful, loser in a 
race, rather than that of a senous rival She could for twenty years 
obstruct the efforts of Lord Cromer to restore the financial stabdity 
and promote the econonuc progress ofEgypt,^ m the "mneties she 
could mtngue agamst Bntam at Muscat, or seek to forestall her m 
estabhshmg a position on the Upper Nile,^ but whereas from 
1815 to 1870 Bntish imperial mterests in the Middle East had been 
thought to be challenged by France and Russia to a roughly equal 
degree, from 1870 to 1900 there is no doubt that the Russian chal- 
lenge, real or imagined, easily assumed the first place 

^ ^ ^ 

Palmerstohs fears of a Franco-Russian coalition agamst Britain 

^ Dr 4 ault, opu cit , 187 ff 

“ Lord Milner, England inEgypt^ ch XIII, 

® A L Kennedy, ^Fashoda*, Quarterly Bjemev)^ Apnl 1948, pp 145-61 
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had been allayed by the development of a dispute between those 
two Powers over the respective claims of the Catholic and the 
Orthodox Churches to the Holy Places in Palestine. In the first 
half of the nineteenth century the Russians had established numer- 
ous claims which the Ottoman Empire had accorded m previous 
centunes to the Cathohe Church and its French protector, but 
which had been allowed to lapse during the Revolution and the 
Napoleonic Wars Napoleon HI, however, wishmg to win for his 
regime the support of French Catholics, revived in 1852 all the 
Latm claims to the Holy Places which had been conferred by the 
Capitulations of 1740, and demanded that any subsequent con- 
cession to the Orthodox Church which confiicted with them 
should be set aside The Russian government responded with 
counter*-claims, and went so far as to demand the right to protect 
all Orthodox Christians of whatever nationahty throughout the 
Ottoman Empire. Such a claim was deemed by the Powers to 
disturb the European Balance of Power by encroachmg on the 
authority of the Sultan over his miUions of Orthodox subjects m 
the Balkans Negotiations produced agreement on the question 
of the Holy Places, but on the larger issue Russia remained ob- 
durate. She allowed herself to be diplomatically outmanoeuvred 
by the British Ambassador in Turkey, and had to fight the Crimean 
War agamstan alhance of Britain, France, and the Ottoman Em- 
pire. The Treaty of Paris which ended the war in 1856 forbade the 
Russians to launch warships on the Black Sea, and thus removed one 
potential danger from Britain’s Mediterranean route to the East. 

While the other Powers were preoccupied with the Franco- 
German War, however, Russia resumed her freedom of action m 
the Black Sea. She had for forty years been pro^essively brmging 
under her direct rule what is now Russian Turkestan, for her im- 
portant trade-route across Siberia, the forerunner of the Trans- 
Sibenan Railway, had been continually harassed by the lawless 
Turcomans to the south. Her southward expansion seemed to 
have been completed with the ratification of the Anglo-Russian 
Convention of 1873, m which the Amu-Darya was recognized as 
the definitive Russian frontier, and the Russian government ack- 
nowledged that Afghamstan was ‘completely outside the sphere 
within which Russia might be compelled to exercise her m- 
fluenceh Within four years Russia was engaged m'a war against 
the Ottoman Empire which would certainly have left her pre- 
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dominant in the Balkans, had it not been for the mtervention of 
the other European Powers Simultaneously, British opinion was 
alarmed ^almost to the point of panic ^ by the Amir of Afghani- 
stan’s leanings towards the dynamic Russians rather than the 
see min gly irresolute British While Bntam embarked upon the 
Second Afghan War to reassert her authonty m this vital quarter, 
her apprehensions extended also to the Persian Gulf, and Lord 
Salisbury, the Foreign Secretary, proclaimed that ^The people of 
this country wiU never allow Russian influence to be supreme in 
the valleys of the Euphrates and Tigns’. Bntam had for sixty years 
been steadily establishing her authonty over the Arab sheikhdoms 
of the Persian Gulf, first using her good offices to put down piracy 
and the slave-trade, then arrangmg for the submission of disputes 
between the sheikhs to the British Resident at Bushire, who thus 
became virtually ruler of the Gulf, and finally m 1869 persuadmg 
the sheikhs of the Trucial Coast to imdertake not to make any 
temtonal concessions or enter mto agreements with any govern- 
ment other than Bntam. Followmg the Russian scare of 1878, 
this ‘exclusive agreement’ was extended to the sheikhs of Bahram 
and Qatar when treaties with them were renewed m 1880, with the 
additional proviso that they should not accept any diplomatic or 
consular representatives, except with the approval of Bntam. In 
1885, after a further Russian annexation to the very borders of 
Afghanistan, war between the two Great Powers was narrowly 
averted, and Bntish apprehensions once more inflamed Curzon, 
at thirty years of age a buddmg Bntish authority on the Middle 
East, could m 1 8 89 express the moderate yiew that Russian move- 
ments m the direction of India were designed, not for conquest,' 
but to draw Bntish attention from her real objectives in the Bal- 
kans, ^ but three years later, havmg been appomted Under- 
secretary for India, he wrote. 1 should regard the concession by 
any Power of a port upon the Persian Gulf to Russia (that dear 
dream of so many a patriot from the Neva of the Volga) as a 
dehberate msult to Bntam, as a wanton rupture of the status quo, 

^ K W’’. B Middleton observes that ‘As a maritime Power, with compara- 
tively weak land-forces, Bntam has always been particularly nervous about the 
frontier of her Indian possessions, by far the most valuable and important part 
of her subject empire She has therefore tended to magmfy out of proportion to 
reahty any development which could conceivably constitute a threat to Indian 
security ’ {Britain and Russia (1947), 11) 

596 W ^ Journal of the Royal Central Asian Society 
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and as an international provocation to war; and I should impeach 
the British minister who was guilty of acquiescing in such a sur- 
render as a traitor to his country/ At the same tune he applauded 
Britain's imposmg on the Sultan of Oman the customary prohibi- 
tion 6om cedmg or leasing any concessions, and commented, 
‘We subsidize its ruler, we dictate its pohcy ; we should tolerate no 
rival influence'. While the two Powers were locked in tense 
nvalry for obtaining preponderance m Persia through loans and 
commeraal concessions, several countries were canvassmg plans 
for a railway connecting the Levant with the Persian Gulf. The 
Russian Consul at Baghdad was schemmg to obtain a Russian port 
and naval base on the Gulf; and it was learnt in 1 898 that an Austro- 
Russian syndicate had applied to the Ottoman government for a 
concession for a railway from Syrian Trip oh to Kuwait, the finest 
natural harbour on the Persian Gulf Bntam had recently declined 
a request for protection from Sheikh Mubarak of Kuwait, who 
had come to the throne by murdering his pro-Turkish brother, but 
m these new cucumstances Lord Curzon, now Viceroy of India, 
sent the Resident in the Persian Gulf to negotiate a secret agree- 
ment with the Sheikh, in which he too undertook to grant no 
leases or concessions without Bntam's agreement Curzon now 
summed up British pohcy in this region m a senes of Olympian 
rhetoncal questions 'Are we prepared to surrender control of the 
Persian Gulf and divide that of the Indian Ocean^ Are we prepared 
to make the construction of the Euphrates Valley Raikoad or some 
kmdred scheme an impossibihty for England and an ultimate ceif- 
tamty for Russia? Is Baghdad to become a new Russian capital m 
the souths Lastly, are we content to see a naval station within a few 
day's sail ofKarachi, and to contemplate a naval squadron battering 
Bombay?’ 

At this stage no one could have foreseen that within seven years 
of the beginmng of the new century these longstandmg and bitter 
conflicts of interest between Bntam on the one hand, and Russia 
and France on the other, were destmed to be temporarily hquidated 
m the powerful flux of a still more formidable challenge to all three 
Powers from the recently-born German Empire. 

★ ★ ★ 

Until 1870 German interests in the Middle East had been con- 
fined to missionary activities in Syna and Palestme and to a small 
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volume of txade, and her pohtical influence had been neghgible 
But the War of 1870 naturally mcreased her prestige greatly with 
the Turks, ever respectful of mihtary power and success. The in- 
fluence of France in the Ottoman Empire was correspondmgly 
reduced The steps Britain had recently taken to render her in- 
fluence m the Persian Gulf exclusive were resented by the Turks as 
an encroachment on their nebulous territorial sovereignty over the 
coasts of Arabia, which they were at this time attemptmg to make 
more real; and Bntam's occupation of Cyprus in 1 878 and Egypt m 
iSSzprejudicedher further m the eyes of the Turks. Consequently, 
when in 1872 the Ottoman government was seeking an adviser for 
the construction of the Balkan railway-system, it was a German 
engmeer whom they called m, and m 1883 the German Ambassa- 
dor had htde difficulty in persuadmg Sultan Abdul Hamid 11 to 
mvite the Kaiser to send a German mihtary mission to Turkey. 

By 1886 the Balkan railways were approaching completion, and 
the forward-looking Sultan was aheady contemplating their ex- 
tension to his Asiatic provinces m order to strengthen his ad- 
ministrative control and assist their economic development After 
overtures to British and American financiers had met with no 
response, a German syndicate undertook m 1888 the extension of 
the railway to Ankara, under the name of the Anatohan Railway 
Co. The new company was not exclusively German more than a 
quarter of its first loan was subscribed m Bntain, and the British 
chairman of the Ottoman Pubhc Debt Administration became one 
of its directors. In 1889 Kaiser Wilhelm 11 , who had succeeded his 
Either in the previous year at the age of twenty-nine, visited 
Istanbul, and the Deutsche Levant Lime was formed for steamship 
services between the North Sea and the Levant This was followed 
by a German-Turkish trade agreement in 1 890, and firom this time 
onwards German consuls m tho Ottoman Empire were assiduous 
in the help they gave to German commercial interests The Kaiser^s 
visit to Istanbul and this forward commercial pohcy were not 
favoured by the veteran Bismarck, who was primarily concerned 
m keeping France weak and isolated, and m avoiding any other 
foreign disagreements he thus disliked the idea of commeraal ex- 
pansion in Asia Mmor as likely to arouse the hostihty of Russia, 
whom he had continually sought to draw into friendly association 
with Germany and Austria. But m 1890 the young Kaiser dis- 
missed the old Chancellor and became himself the pilot of foreign 
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policy. Bismarck’s intentness on not disturbing the status quo was 
mdeed becoming obsolete. Germany’s rapidly mcreasing popula- 
tion, in a country where the possibihty of expanding food-produc- 
tion had evident hmits, impelled her to a pohcy of mdustnal ex- 
pansion with a quest for foreign markets; and her naval infenonty 
suggested that the direction of such commercial expansion should 
be continental, rather than oceanic 
By 1893 the railway to Ankara had been completed, and the 
preliminary survey of the further route to Baghdad begun The 
first proposal, for a route via Sivas and Diyarbekir, was opposed by 
Russia on the grounds that it would he too near her Caucasian 
firontier and might be used strategically agamst her; and eventually 
in 1898 the Anatolian Railway Co apphed for a concession for the 
route Konya-Aleppo-Mosul-Baghdad. Although there were cer- 
tain competing interests, German commeraal influence was now 
preponderant in Turkey beyond any doubt, and she was supplying 
a large proportion of Turkey’s armament needs Consequently 
the German company obtamed the concession, buymg out French 
opposition hy an agreement which gave French railway and bank- 
mg interests an equal share m the undertaking 
At this stage the British attitude to the German project was stdl 
favourable The threat to Britain’s position in the i^ddle East still 
came overwhelmingly from Russia and France In 1892 the 
British Ambassador in Berhn had urged the Germans to develop a 
commeraal mterest m the Persian Gulf as a counterpoise to Russia 
m that region, and m 1898 the British reaction to the German ratl- 
■way-concession was frvourable. Lord Sahsbury was reported to 
have said, ‘We welcome these concessions, for m this way Germany 
comes mto hne with our mterests in the Persian Gulf’. The Times 
commented that if the development of the Turkish railways was 
not to be m British hands, the Germans were to be preferred to any 
other. The Morning Post remarked that the concession gave Ger- 
many a reason for resisting aggression in Asia Mmor from the 
North. Imperiahsts of the standing of Cecil Rhodes and Joseph 
Chamherlam also gave the scheme their blessmg The Under- 
secretary for Foreign Affairs alone sounded a warmng note by 
stating that the government had every intention of mamtaimng 
the status quo in the Persian Gulf 
In 1900 the German techmeal mission which was plannmg the 
route the railway was to follow visited Kuwait and made a tempt- 
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mg offer to the Sheikh for a concession for a terminus and port* 
When he resisted their offer in accordance with his secret agree- 
ment with the Government of India a year before, the Germans 
induced the Ottoman Government, which the Sheikh nominally 
regarded as his suzeram, to send an expedition to assert its authonty 
over him; but the presence of a British gunboat at the head of the 
Gulf caused them to desist. In other parts of the Gulf German 
traders were beginnmg to find the Bndsh ‘exclusive agreement^* 
an obstacle to their enterprises* 

In 1903 the Anatohan Railway Co. had carried its plans for the 
Baghdad Railway to the stage at which it reqmred to raise addi- 
tional capital for their execution, and mvited British capitahsts to 
partiapate on equal terms with the existing German and French 
mterests* The Balfour government favoured the acceptance of the 
ofier, but the Cabinet was not unanimous, remembermg perhaps 
Curzon s dictum of 1892 that ‘Baghdad must be included in the 
sphere of indisputable Bndsh supremacy’ The proposal was hotly 
attacked by the impenahst and big-business section of the press, 
which was concerned by the progress made by German com- 
meraal competidon in capturmg overseas markets firom Britain, 
and resented the German support for the Boers m the South African 
War; moreover, German pubhcists had been tactless and provoca- 
tive m discussmg the opportumdes which a war in the Middle East 
involving Bntain would present for German expansion. Conse- 
quently the government dechned the German offer, and the 
Foreign Secretary, Lord Lansdowne, redefined Bn tarn’s pohey in 
the Persian Gulf her aim was to promote and protect Bndsh trade 
without excluding the legitimate trade of other powers, the estab- 
hshment of a naval base or fortified port in the Gulf by any other 
power would be a very grave menace, ‘and we should certainly 
resist It with all the means at our disposal I say that m no minatory 
spint because, as far as I am aware, there are no proposals on foot 
for the establishment of a foreign naval base in the Gulf’ 

The followmg year, 1904, saw the culnunadon in the Entente 
Cordiale of the negotiations into winch the British and French 
governments had been impelled by their growing fear of the ex- 
pansionist pohey of their ‘vigorous and talented competitor 
Germany* In this emergency all the outstanding points at issue 
between Bntam and France were settled. In particular, France at 
last acknowledged Bntam’s de facto position m Egypt, though she 

6 
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insisted to the end on her stating a ttme-Iimit for her occupation, 
and only yielded on Bntam^s undertaking not to alter the legal 
status quo.^ In 1907 the Entente Cordiale was extended to include 
Russia, whose prestige and sense of secunty had been abased by her 
defeat m the Japanese War of 1904-5, and who was consequently 
more ready to compromise with her long-standmg British rival 
An Anglo-Russian Agreement was reached ‘to obviate any cause 
of misunderstanding in Persian affairs* and to delimit the Russian 
and British spheres-of-interest m North and South Persia respec- 
tively, leavmg a no-man’s-land between them The Russian 
government acknowledged that Afghanistan lay withm the 
British sphere of influence, while Britain undertook not to en- 
courage the Amir to take any action threatenmg Russia. The 
Russian government ‘exphatly stated that it did not deny Britain’s 
special interest’ m the Persian Gulf The Agreement has subse- 
quently been severely cntiazed by pohtical morahsts as a cynical 
partitiomng of Persia, ‘absolute respect for whose mdependence 
and integrity’ was declared to be the fundamental prinaple of the 
two Powers; but the fact is that Persia had ceased to be a Great 
Power smce the time of Shah Abbas the Great, three hundred years 
before; she had become a minor piece m the game of Great-Power 
chess at the tune of Napoleon? and had ceased to_^ effecjavely 
independent since R ussia imp osed on her the Treaty of Turkman- 
chai in 1828, Trilief weakness Persian pohticians had been reduced 
to playing offBntaih and Russia agamst one another The Agree- 
ment did at least have the effect of temporarily reducmg the 
tension of Anglo-Russian rivalry m Persia, and it consohdated 
Britain’s position m South Persia, where British concessionaires 
at last struck oil at Masjid-i-Sulaiman m 1908, actually after the 
directors in London, disappomted by several years’ efforts with- 
out results, had cabled orders for the work to be abandoned. 
In 1909 the Anglo-Iranian Oil Go was formed with a capital of 
f 2, 000,000 

The ‘Co mmittee of Umon and Progress’ wh ich made the 
Young Turk Revolution ot 1908 aimed at substitutmg ^beral 
and consti tutional govcrnm ^t tor t he autocracy ot Abdul Hamid, 
and s o looked imtialiy for : support to liberal and constitut ional 
Britain ^d France rather t han to autocratia Germany. However, 
the enthusi ^srn fotjiberahsm and modern ^ation was shmt-h ved, 

^ Round Table, December 1936, 111, 
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and was soon followed by a nationalist r eactLon of wbidi the 
Arme nian massacres of 19 09 were a featu re^ While the Bridsh and 
French press denounced these atroaties, the Germans were silent. 

In the next year, after the Turks had apphed to France and Britain 
for a loan without success, they eventuklly obtained it from Ger- 
many on conditions which, unhke those proposed by France, were 
‘consistent with the digmty of Turkey’. 

Meanwhile, m 1907 the new Liberal government m Britain had 
announced that its objection to a railway to the Persian Gulf would 
be removed if the construction and operation of the section south 
of Baghdad were left to British capitalists. Negotiations were 
protracted over a period of six years, and eventually resulted m an 
agreement between Britain, Cfermany, and Turkey in 1913-14 
Britain finally consented to the construction of the Baghdad Rail- , 
way on terms which may be summarized as follows* 

(1) Basra was to be the terminus. The existing status of Kuwait 
was confirmed. No harbour or railway-station was to be built on 
the Persian Gulf, and Germany was not to support the effort of any 
other Power to this end 

(2) Britam was to have two directors on the board of the Bagh- 
dad Railway Co. 

(3) An Ottoman River Navigation Co. with exclusive rights 
on the rivers of Iraq, and an Ottoman Ports Co, to build and ad- 
minister ports and termini at Baghdad and Basra, were to be form- 
ed on British imdative, generous shares being allotted to the 
Turkish government and the Baghdad Railway Co. 

(4) The Germans recogmzed the exclusive nght of the Anglo- 
Iraman Od Co. to prospect for and extract oil m South Persia and 
the vilayet of Basra. The oil-exploitation of the vilayets of Bagh- 
dad and Mosul was to be entrusted exclusively to a Turkish 
Petroleum Co., in which Bntish interests were to hold three- 
quarters, and German interests one-quarter, of the shares 

It seemed, therefore, as if a compromise over this tangled question 
had at last been reached, and Britain’s jealously-guarded control 
over the Persian Gulf preserved in its essentials But it has been 
nghtly said that Germany’s interest in the Railway, hke Britain’s 
interest m the Persian Gulf, was now as muchimpenal as economic 
The ‘Drang nach Osten had become a prmapal aspiration of 
German imperiahsts, while on the other hand their Soaal-Demo- 
crats warned against the Railway as the ‘first great triumph of 
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German capitalist-imperialism’ and likely to embitter relations 
with Britain A Turkish hberal Minister of Finance had said, 
‘When you entered the board-room of the Baghdad Railway Co,, 
you breathed the atmosphere of the Minister’s office in the Wil- 
helmstrasse’ Germany had made great efforts to gam influence m 
Persia also, exploitmg the extreme Persian dislike of the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement of 1907 Her Ministers ‘fished assiduously m 
the troubled waters of Tehran ; there was a steady mcrease m 
German imports; and a new college at Tehran received a handsome 
subsidy from the German government and was stafied with Ger- 
man teachers The energetic and resourceful German Consul at 
Bushire, Wassmuss, recrmted a strong pro-German faction among 
the tnbesmen of Pars province The officers of the Persian gendar- 
merie, and the Swedish officers who had been training them, be- 
came m effect German agents So successful was this German pene- 
tration of the Bntish and neutral zones of Persia that, following the 
outbreak of the First World War, by the end of 1915 German in- 
fluence was predominant there, except for the Gulf ports. The 
Alhed Colomes had to be withdrawn, and seven branches of the 
Bntish-contr oiled Imperial Bank of Persia fell into enemy hands. 
The German Meissner Pasha had undertaken for Abdul Hamid the 
buildmg of the Hijaz Railway which, besides its ostensible purpose 
of takmg Mushm pilgrims to the Holy Cities, had the strategic 
advantage of affordmg the rapid movement of Turkish troops to 
Western Arabia without passmg through the Suez Canal. In Egypt 
the Germans were at some pains to establish friendly relations with 
the growing Nationalist party. ^ 

Britain likewise had not been slow to strengthen her position in 
the Middle East Already in January 1912 a special committee set 
up by the Government of India had proposed the occupation of 
Basra in the event of war. In 1913 the Admiralty, having decided 
to convert the Navy to the use of oil-fiiel, bought a controlling 
interest m the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co , which had by now sunk two 
hundred wells and completed the pipehne from its fields to the 
Abadan refinery The Sheikh of Muhammara, Arab by race but a 
Persian subject, who ruled the Abadan distnct, was assured of 
British support in maintaining his local authonty against the 
Sultan and the Shah alike In anticipation that oil might be found 
m Bahrain, its Sheikh had been induced in 1911 to undertake to 

^ Sir Ronald Storrs, Ortentations, definitive ed (1943), 120 ff 
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grant no concessions without the agreement of the Government 
of India. 

Meanwhile in Europe the naval and military armament-race 
had gone on inexorably gathermg momentum, like a huge fly- 
wheel which those who had set it in motion were apparently 
powerless to stop* Turkey was drawn irretnevahly into the Ger- 
man orbit by her nationalist leaders. After all, the privileged posi- 
tions of Britain and France m Lower Iraq and Syria respectively 
were encroachments on full Turkish sovereignty, Russia, ever 
anxious to expand at the expense of Turkey, was constantly en- 
couraging the Balkan, Armenian, and Kurdish nationalists, where- 
as Germany was the one Power whose interest it was to favour a 
stronger Turkey. In October 1913, two months after the French 
General Jofife had gone to Petersburg to re-organize the Russian 
army, the German General Liman von Sanders was chosen to re- 
organke the Turkish army, and introduced hundreds of German 
staff and regimental officers. When the Tnple Entente Powers 
protested, the Turks pointed out that their navy was trained by 
British officers, their gendarmene by French, and that the mihtary 
coimexionwithGermany went back thirty years. In March 1914 
plans were concerted between Germany and Turkey for the co- 
ordmation of their railway-systems in the event of war, and fbl- 
lowmg the murder of the Austnan Archduke Ferdmand, which 
preapitated the First World War, Turkey was formally admitted 
as a member of the Triple Alhance. 



CHAPTER V 


The Growth of Nationalism 

(1800— igi?) 

A t the beginning of the nineteenth century Muslim aviliza- 
tion in the Middle East, once far in advance of anything 
that the Europe of the 'Dark Ages’ could show, was but a 
rum, picturesque when viewedsuperficially by the romantic travel- 
ler, but displaying all the marks of squalor and decay when ap- 
proached more closely. Such innovations as had been eflfected by 
missionaries m the Levant, under the Amir Fakhr ud-Din m the 
early seventeenth century for example, were limited in their 
geographical scope and didnot penetrate deeply mto thehves of the 
people, the Muslim majonty was practically untouched by them. 
Agriculture, the mamstay of the economy of the region, languished 
under a regime which taxed unmercifully and could not provide 
security agamst administrative extortion or the raids of the 
Bedoum In the cities httle pubhc bmldmg had been done for 
three hundred years, and the imposmg remains of the Mamluks or 
earher dynasties were crumbhng unheeded and unrepaired amid 
the encroaching congestion of ramshackle dweUmgs* Outside the 
decaying aty-walls vast mounds of rubble and garbage accumu- 
lated for centuries, the haunt of lawless beggars and scavengmg 
dogs, extended hke veritable ranges of hills towering fifty feet or 
more above the natural ground-level, or invaded waste plots 
withm the city itself. Water-supply, samtation, the care of the sick, 
depended on such benefactions as had survived the slow rum of the 
centuries or were left for the mdividual to arrange for himself 
Periodic famme and epidemic were regarded as a normal visitation 
of the wrath of Allah, not as mconvemences which might be pre- 
vented by human action Government was rapacious, arbitrary, 
venal, skpshod, the hfe of the subject depended on the whim of the 
ruler, and might be hghtly taken for the shghtest fault ^ Higher 

^ e g Lord Zetland, Lord Cromer, 161 f , Clara Boyle, A Senmnt of Empire, 
45 fF 
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education was confined to the study of the theology md juris- 
prudence of Islam; elementary education, to the learning of the 
Qur’an by heart; and only the exceptional individual could read a 
book or write more than his own name. The establishment of 
Islam had inhibited the development of political ideas. Travel was 
slow and beyond the means of the m^onty. Damascus was three 
weeks’ journey by caravan from either Baghdad or Cairo; such 
rare travel-books as existed were accessible only to a few; and the 
average man’s experience and imagination were therefore con- 
fined to his immediate environment. Consequendy the idea of 
nationahty was unknown; all were subjects of the Padishah, but no 
one thought of himself as belongmg to a Syrian or an Iraqi, stiU less 
an Arab nation. Instead men were distinguished by their millet^ or 
by the town of their origm: as Sunni Muslim, Orthodox, Jew, 
Druze, Armenian, or Shi’j, as Baghdadi, Halabi (Aleppine), 
Shami (Damascene), orlvdisn (Cairene). 

The dominating purpose of Mohammed Ali was to secure his 
personal position m Egypt, by making the country a formidable 
imlitary and naval power, and to this end he consistendy devoted 
one-half of the revenues of the state. The well-being of the people, 
to whom he was foreign, djd not interest him m the shghtest; but 
to provide the necessary finances for his inihtary schemes, he had to 
raise the agricultural productivity of Egypt firom the miserable 
state to which nearly five hundred years of misrule had reduced it, 
and to create industries which did not yet exist By 1814 he had 
bought out or expropnated almost all the landowners of the 
Mamluk penod, vesting the ownership in his own government, 
i.e. in himself, but leavmg the use and cultivation of the lands in the 
hands of the existing tenants From about 1820 he began the con- 
struction of numerous canals an the Delta for the purpose of culti- 
vating that district by perennial irrigation m place of the artificial 
basins mto which the annual Nile flood was admitted to fertilize 
the ground for the mam wmter crop. By supersedmg the age-old 
basin-irrigation by this new system, incomplete and imperfect 
though It was m its begmnmgs, two or three crops could be grown 
from a plot m one year, producing profitable yields of cotton, 
indigo, flax, or nee as well as the basic wnter gram-crop. Thus it 
IS estimated that between 1824 and 184c rhe area under cultivation 
was mcreased by about a quarter, in spite of the heavy demand on 
man-power for iruhtary and industrial conscnption, Agncultural 
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policy was closely centralized, as it had been under the Greek rulers 
of Egypt after the conquest of Alexander the Great. Mohammed 
Ah directed what crops should be grown, giving preference to 
those which were exportable at a good profit, espeaally cotton 
Seeds were lent to the cultivators, and funds advanced to cover the 
cost of cultivation. A large staff of inspectors was employed to 
ensure that the Pasha's orders were faithfully earned out Most 
classes of crops were declared govemm^t monopolies, compul- 
sonly purchased by the government at a fixed price which was 
sometmies a half or less of their market-value The goods were 
then either consumed for state needs, as supphes for the army or 
raw materials for the state factories, or they were sold abroad at 
a handsome profit In 1836 it was estimated that 95 per cent, of 
Egypt's exports, and 40 per cent of her imports, were for the 
government's account In 1816 the existmg manufactures had 
similarly been declared government monopohes The government, 
at a considerable profit to itself, supphed the artisans with the raw 
materials it had purchased from the fellahm, bought back the 
finished articles at an imposed low price, and resold them at the 
highest prices possible The Pasha estabhshed a number of new 
industries, mamly to supply goods for the pubHc service or for 
export. They were conducted on the whole at a loss, on account of 
the high cost of imported machines and spare parts, the lack of 
suitable overseers and engmeers, the apathy and discontent of the 
workers, dragged from their field and workshops to labour m 
^dark satamc mills', the waste of raw matenal, the breakage of 
machmery, delays, confusion, even dehberate sabotage and ob- 
struction in the working of the factories A British observer found 
in 1 83 8 that cotton cloth produced m Egypt cost 16 per cent more 
than imported Enghsh cloth of the same quahty By 1 840 the stram 
of the accumulated losses on these undertakings had become un- 
bearable, and the ultimate failure of the industrial enterpnse had 
become evident even to the Pasha. During the Second Syrian War 
many factories were closed to save expense, and thousands of the 
workpeople were conscripted mto the army. Orders were given 
that all factories that could not show a profit on their operations 
were to be closed down Many of them were closed immediately, 
others dragged on for a few years. Their rum was completed m 
184a when, as part of the settlement of the Syrian War, the British 
Government compelled the Pasha to accept the application to 
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Egypt of the Anglo-Ottoman Commercial Treaty of 1838, by 
•which Bntish mercjiants were given the right to enter any part of 
the Ottoman domimon and buy from the natives the products of 
the soil and of the mdustry of the country, A few years later all 
that remamed of the vast industnal structure, winch had cost 
millions to create, was a quantity of rusting machinery in old, 
deserted bmldmgs, scattered throughout the country. The 
attempt to make Egypt an mdustnal country had friled. 

Its failure was perhaps inevitable. The attempt to impose upon a 
primitive agncultural and guild economy a totalTy new system of 
industnal production was bound to meet with very great ob~ 
Stacies. . . , The managers of the factones were for the most part 
salaned government officials, ignorant and unenthusiastic about 
the work they were called upon to do. The machines imported 
were still novelties and enormously expensive, while very few in 

Egypt had mastered the new machine technique The attempt 

to stimulate agncultural production was no more successful. The 
low pnces wmch were paid to the farmers for their crops took 
away their incentive to work, . . They had to be hterally driven 
to the fields and obhged to work by threats and punishments 
Thousands of them deserted their farms. From time to tune the 
fugitives were rounded up, m the towns and marshes in which they 
had taken refuge, and were sent back to the villages . The 
monopoly system did not help in the production of new wealth. 
Its only effect was to keep down the standard of hvmg of the 
farmers, and to divert mto the hands of the government the 
additional wealth created by higher prices and increased pro- 
duction.’^ 

The expenence of our own day has shown how difficult it is to 
brmg about the rapid modernization and industrialization of an 
undeveloped agncultural economy by imposmg a bureaucratic 
collectivized regime. The resistance which the Soviet govern- 
ment has encountered in this respect is well-known; and Moham- 
med Ah, despite his great energy and iron determmation, lacked a 
popular ideological appeal which could evoke the co-operation of 
thousanckx)f assistants. He was dealing, not merely with a back- 
ward peasantry, but with one exceptionally apathetic by reason of 

^ Crouchley, op at , 74 f., 103 f. The similanty to the labour-situation 
created by the bureaucratic control attempted by the Greek and Roman rulers of 
Egypt IS very stnking. 
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Its isolatioa m the closed environmerit of the Nile Valley^ and its 
dehihtadon by endemic disease, and he had no instrument for the 
execution of his plans cornpar^ble for energy, devotion, training, 
powers of leadership, and loithlessness towards opposition or 
mcompetence, with the Communist party m the U.S^S.R.^ 
Another mstructive comparison is with the Westernization of the 
Japanese economy m the second half of the mneteenth century. 
Here agam the initial advantages were all with the Japanese smce, 
although their economic and soaal system was already being 
undermined by degenerative processes, Japan even in her isolation 
was a far more healthy organism than decayed and depopulated 
Egypt. The Emperor was an institution with divine attnbutes that 
could be used as a focus for the absolute loyalty and fanatical devo- 
tion of a people who had learnt by tradition to regard these as the 
supreme virtues of their race. The ruhng-class, while enjoymg 
' prestige and self-confidence, was not rigidly separated firom the 
rest of the population, but provided opportunities for men of 
talent to nse into its ranks, m every class there was a capaaty for 
co-operation and organized effort which was m part the product of 
a long experience of group action m the mily, the clan, and the 
guild.’^ 

In the hght of these comparisons, so unfavourable to the ex- 
hausted condition of Egypt at the accession ofMohammed Ah, the 
cause for surprise is not that he failed to achieve his plans for 
material re-organmti9n, but that he was able to effect what must 
have seemed impossible fifty years before^e hftmg of Egypt out 
of the morass m which centuries of misrule were smothenng her. 
He permanendy increased the agricultural productivity of the 
country by the mtroduction of perennial irngation, though at the 
cost of thereby lowering the natural fertdity of the soil, formerly 
enriched annually by the Nile mud but now requirmg the addition 
of fertilizers. It is some mdex of the improved agricultural pro- 
ductivity that, after centuries in which die population of Egypt 
had declined to perhaps only one-third or one-quarter of its ancient 
maximum, it should, accordmg to estimates, have mcreased by 
some 75 per cent, in one generation between 1821 and 1847, not- 

^ This factor is well brought out by D G Hogarth, A Wandering Scholar tn 
theLevant (1896), 156 ff 

*This comparison has been independently developed by Dr A Bonn6, 
m. Journal of the Middle East Society y I, No 3-4 (Jerusalem, 1947), 40 ff, 

® G C Allen, A Short Economic History of Modern Japan, 156 
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withstanding the drain of war and conscription. Mohammed Ali 
moreover introduced to some thousands of young Egyptians the 
elements of Western education and culture.^ And, not least, he 
left his country free from debt 

★ ★ ★ 

Durmg his nine years government of Syria and Lebanon (183 1- 
40), Ibrahim Pasha followed his father’s example in encouraging 
education with a mihtary and technical intention While govern- 
ment elementary and secondary schools were opened for Mushms 
in the pnnapal towns, he provided for the Clmstian majority in 
the Lebanon, a community outstandmg in the Middle East for its 
combination of mtelh^nce with apphcation and adaptabihty, by 
encouragmg the establishment of foreign missions The Frencn 
Jesuits were allowed to return m 183 1 and rapidly opened schools, 
finally founding their Umversite de St. Joseph at Beirut in 1875 
The Amencan Presbytenan Mission which had first arrived at 
Beirut in 1820 established a printing-press in that town in 1834 ^ 
By i860 they had thirty-three schools with a thousand children, 
and m 1866 they founded the Syrian Protestant College, subse- 
quently renamed the Amencan Umversity of Beirut. While the 
Jesmts’ prmtmg-press produced from 1853 onwards a series of 
scholarly works m French or Latm, the Americans devoted them- 
selves to the production of school-texts in Arabic. Thus, while the 
French Catholics made a valuable contnbution to the progress of 
Synan education m general, the Amencans played the greater part 
in the revival of Arabic as a hterary language, after three centuries 
of neglect m favour of the official Turkish, and so unconsaously 
inspired the first Arab nation^st aspirations, m the propagation of 
winch some of their students and locally-recruited teachers played 
a leadmg part What began as cultural soaeties came to assume an 
air of pohtical conspiracy in the sacred name of liberty from Otto- 
man oppression. About 1880 a secret society of twenty-two 
members, mcluding Mushms and Druze but founded by young 
Chnsuans educated at the Syrian Protestant College, displayed a 

^ The number of students who passed through the government schools has 
been estimated at 10-12,000 (J Lugol, Le Famrabtsme (Cairo, 1946), 166 f , 
quoting A Sammarco) 

® While the first prmtmg-press at Istanbul was set up m 1727, it was not 
untd the amval of Napoleon m Cairo that this mstrument of mtellectual 
awakemng reached any of the cities of the Axabic-speakmg East. 
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senes of placards in the cities of Syria, demanding in increasingly 
violent language the adoption of Arabic as the official language, 
the freedom of the press from censorship, self-government for 
Syna in union with Lebanon, etc About 1883, however, the young 
conspirators became so nervous of the ubiquitous Ottoman secret 
pohce that they closed down the society and destroyed their re- 
cords, while several of the most actiVe members found it prudent to 
retire to the tolerance of Egypt under its new British rulers. George 
Antomus, who alone records this first madent m the history of 
Syrian nationahsm, has been at some pains to demonstrate, by 
ehating after some fifty years the testimony of surviving partici- 
pants or contemporary Arab observers, that the appeal of this 
‘enhghtened ehte’ to Arab national sentiment had a widespread 
effect,^ but m-spite of his argument that their secret activities could 
not, in the nature of things, have been fully appraised by the British 
consular agents then resident m Beirut, his patriotism seems to have 
led him to exaggerate the influence of these pi qneers, mid the con- 
suls’ assessment of the movement as "a damp sqmb which excited an 
apathetic population' only to a famt show of curiosity’ is borne out 
by the sequel For the next twenty-five years Arab nationahst 
activity was conducted in the mam from the safe remoteness of 
Cairo and Pans. In Syria, except for the temporary exatement 
provoked by an agitator who was imprisoned m the ’mneties for 
his outspoken denunciations of Ottoman tyranny, the movement 
lay prone as though in sleep, held down by Abdul Hamid’s 
tyranny, and drugged by the opiates of his pan-Islamic pohcy’ 
The resourceful Sultan,^ indeed, besides encouraging the revival 
of Mushm sentiment by such measures as the construction of the 
Hyaz Railway to Madina, had systematically bestowed benefac- 
tions on Arab learned institutions, had spent large sums on the 
Mushm Holy Cities, had employed large numbers of Arabs in his 
personal service, and had had an Arab battahon in his royal Guards. 
In these ways, and through his far-reachmg spy-system, the m- 
apient growth ofpohtical thought among his Arab subjects was 
diverted from a nationahst direction mto die safer channel of 
pan-Islam. A number of Christian Arabs, on the other hand, and a 
few Mushm modernists, were seduced from their cultural tradition 

^ op cit , 79 fF 

^ He was stiil regarded by the townsmen of Iraq with Very remarkable 
veneration^ as late as 1925 (Longngg, op cit , 312, n 1). 
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by tbe European education provided by the French mission- 
schools and became ‘Levantines*, ‘hving in two worlds or more at 

once, without belonging to either; no longer having a standard 

of values of their own, unable to create but able only to imitate; 
and so not even to mutate correctly, smce that also needs a certain 
origmahty*, in the penetratmg diagnosis of Albert Hourani.^ 

★ ★ ★ 

In Persia and Iraq the impact of Europe was much more lightly 
felt. While the coasts of the Levant and Egypt were directly ex- 
posed to the influences of Europe, they reached Tehran and Bagh- 
dad only after they had passed through the filters of Moscow, 
Bombay, or Istanbul, which greatly lessened their vitahty and 
penetratmg power. The influence or Christian missions was con- 
fined in the mam to the small Christian minorities. More impor- 
tant was the impact of European commerce and techniques, the 
influence of European traders and mechanics, of travellers and 
archaeologists In Persia the printmg-press had reached Tabriz in 
1812 and Tehran m 1 823 Persian medical and other students were 
sent to England as early as 1810-15. In 1852 the Persian govern- 
ment granted a large subsidy to found and maintain the Dar al- 
Funun or House oiSciences, intended to educate a hundred boys, 
primarily as army-officers. The subjects taught included some 
sciences and French, English, and Russian, and there were Euro- 
pean as well as Persian teachers. In 1855 the Persian Ministry of 
Education was set up, and three years later forty-two students 
were sent to Europe. However, during his long reign the policy of 
Nasir ud-Din Shah (1848-96) was to discourage his subjects from 
visiting Europe, and he did not as a rule allow the sons of notables 
to be educated abroad. Modernism had thus to come in trickles 
through the mdirect and uncertam channels of mission-schools and 
hospitals, European mihtaiy missions, consuls, bank and tele- 
graph-company offiaals, and traders. In Baghdad schools and 
the first prmtmg-press were established under Da*ud Pasha 
(1817-32), and by the nnddle of the century the efforts that were 
bemg made in Istanbul to modernize the Ottoman administration 
were beginning slowly to take effect even m this remote and neg- 
lected province ‘If government be judged by the freedom and 

^ S:^rta and Lebanon, 70 f* 
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liaj>piness of its subjects, the new era showed no great advance- On 
the old: security was as low, justice as rare, exaction as ciruel, pohcy 
as foolish. In certain aspects indeed there was progress — In- 
creasingly offiaals appointed to high office had something of 
modem education. There was greater specialization of function. 
There were, in fact, the bones of reasonable government into 
which the rare abihty and goodwill of a governor might yet infuse 
hfe/^ For example, the honest, vigorous, and liberal’ Mohammed 
Rashid Pasha, who governed for five years firom 1853, re-opened a 
score of disused imgatton-canals and rounded a company for river- 
navigation; and he was only the precursor of Midhat Pasha who 
in three short years 1869-72 began to organize for the first time a 
system of land-registration, in an attempt to put an end to tnbal 
lawlessness* He made plans for nver-reclamation, river-naviga- 
tion, mdustnahzation,- town improvements. He founded muni- 
apahues and administrative councils, enforced conscription, tried 
but failed to suppress corruption, and m Baghdad started a news- 
paper, nuhtary mctones, a hospital, an alms-house, an orphanage, 
and numerous schools whereby the hteracy-rate among towns- 
people rose firom perhaps ^ per cent, in 1850 to some 5 to 10 per 
cent, by 1900. In this mass of projects completed or attempted ht 
IS not difficult to find traces of hastmess, of economic considera- 
tions mistaken or ignored, of excessive confidence m the catch- 
words of progress, of a preference for the spectacular to the 
judiaous. . , . Yet his vision, his patnotic energy, his absolute 
integrity performed greater works than his imperfect education 
could mar’, and as recently as twenty years ago his name was still 
‘constantly on the hps of townsmen and tnbesmen, and always as 
an enhghtened innovator’. ^ Midhat apphed in its entirety the 
modernized Ottoman admimstrative system ‘A numerous class 
of regular officials, the Efiendis, stepped into the place of the old 
arbitrary Pashas. Literate but not odierwise educated, backward 
but decorous m soaal habit, umform in a travesty of European 
dress, exact and over-refined m the letter of offiaaldom, com- 
pletely remote from a spirit of pubhc service, identifymg the body- 
pubhc with their own class, contemptuous of tribe and cultivator, 
persistent speakers of Turkish among Arabs and, finally, almost 
umversaUy corrupt and venal — such were the pubhc servants m 

^ Longngg, op cit , 281 

* Longngg, op cit , 298 ff 
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whose sole hands lay the functions of government'^ The period is 
marked by ‘the change of turban to of flowing beard to the 
stubble of the half-shaven, of careless medieval rale to corrupt 
sophistication In spite of the commg of steamship and telegraph 
and a rudimentary postal-system, the histonan of modem Iraq 
concludes: ‘The country passed from the nineteenth century little 
less wild and ignorant, as unfitted for self-government, and not 
less corrupt, than it had entered the sixteenth, nor had its standards 
of matenal life outstnpped its standards of mind and character. Its 
resources ky untouched, however clearly indicated by the fiunous 
ages of the past and by the very free of the country. Governments 
essential duty of leadmg tnbe and town together in the way of 
progress had scarcely been recognized, barely begun . . . ; in the 
yet clearer task of securing liberty and nghts to the governed, how- 
ever backward, it had friled more signally perhaps than any govern- 
ment of the tune called civilized.' ^ 

★ ★ ★ 

The discretion, the judgment, the basic financial soundness 
which, m spite of many errors and miscalcuktions in detail, char- 
acterized the work of Moh ammed Ah, were lacking in his suc- 
cessors in Egypt. When Sa'id Pasha died in 1863 he left debts of 
about ^12,000,000, composed of his obhgations to the Suez 
Canal Co* for his 44 per cent, share of the capital issue, of pubhc 
works of various kinds, personal loans, etc. But whereas the key- 
note of Sa'id's character had been easygoing mdolence and com- 
placency, his thirty-three-years-old successor Isma'il was a man of 
large and ambitious ideas which had been stimukted by his 
education in Pans. Moreover, he came to the throne at the height 
of the Amencan Civil War, when the interruption of the supply 
of Amencan cotton to Lancashire led to a tremendous boom in 
Egyptian cotton Between 1861 and 1 864 the export of cotton in- 
creased threefold and its value more than fourfold. Consequently 
Isma'il was led by prospenty into extravagant dreams of expanding 
and modernizing his country’s economy. He began by takmg ex- 
ception to some of the more audacious terms of the Suez Canal Co.’s 
concession which De Lesseps had foisted upon his complacent pre- 

^ Longngg, op. cit , 281 f. 

* Longngg, op cit , 277. 

• Longngg, op cat , 321 f. 
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decessor, and to indemnify the Company andmeet other liabilities 
Isma’ilraisedini864 his first foreign loan, a matter of 700,000 
firom the ‘Bntish’ bankmg-house of Fruhling and Goschen ^ In the 
years 1863-5 an outbreak of cattle-disease swept Egypt, in order to 
restore the herds and carry out a plan for extending the railways, 
Isma’il went to Fruhlmg and Goschen again in 1866 for another 
loan of 000,000* Heavy expenditure on the army and pubhc 
works — ^railways, telegraphs, canals, etc — caused his budget for 
1867 to in defiat by some ^4,000,000 He accordmgly con- 
tracted with the ‘Bntish’ bank of Oppenheim dc Co. a new loan of 
1,900,000, which was so discounted by the bank that he actually 
received only ^£7, 200,000 The end of the Amencan Civil War 
having been followed by a fall m the sale of Egyptian cotton, Isma'il 
had attempted to redress the economic situation by encouragmg the 
planting and processing of sugar on a large scale To finance this 
he went in 1870 to the firm of Bischoffsheim for a new loan of 
^7,000,000, which discounting reduced to about ^5,000,000 m 
ready cash. He conceived an ambitious scheme for opemng up the 
Sudan to modem influences and suppressmg the slave-trade 
‘throughout Central Afi:ica\ an enterpnse m wmeh he was enthu- 
siastically abetted by the Bntish soldier Sir Samuel Baker, who 
promised him that he would place the Egyptian flag ‘at least one 
degree south of the Equator^ The total cost of this, and other ex- 
peditions to extend Egyptian doimnion along the Somah coast to 
Cape Guardafui and as far south as Eosimayu (firom where he was 
warned offby the Bntish government, on behalf of its protege the 
Sultan of Zanzibar) is not known, but Baker^s four-year expedi- 
tion to the Equatorial Sudan cost about half-a-milhon. Baker him- 
self received ;£io,ooo a year and aU expenses, he was accompamed 
by his wife and nephew; and his successor Gordon was amazed to 
discover the superb china, the Bohemian glass, fine cutlery, 
damask hnen, and the best French wmes which had alleviated the 
rigours of the expedition. With the lavish expense on such enter- 
prises, on railways and imgation-canals, the Suez Canal, on 
European-style schools, harbours, bridges, shippmg, urban deve- 
lopment, telegraphs, water-works, and hghthouses, on the Army, 
on presents to the Sultan and bakhshish to his ministers and court- 
iers, on personal display, pageantry, and seltmdulgence, on 

^ Sa’id had already three tunes taken the msjdiously tempting bait of foreign 
loans, but for smaller sums 
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interest and. sinking-fiind payments on the loans which never 
amounted to less than 12 per cent, per annum on the prinapal, it is 
not surprising that, despite a great increase in the taxes levied on 
the fellahin, expenditure during Isma’il’s reign amounted to 
nearly double the total revenue for the penod. In 1873 the floating 
debt had risen to jC 23, 000,000; and m order to gam temporary 
relief from this burden the Khedive^ contracted with Oppenheim 
& Co a new loan of ^^32, 000, 000, but at a disastrous discount: 
after discount, mterest and commission had been deducted, he 
received less than ^20,000,000 in hard cash. In order to 
execute his ambitious programme of pubhc works, moreover, 
Isma’il had had recourse to large numbers of European con- 
tractors (by 1871 the foreign population had increased to about 
five and a half times its size in 1836), and many of these were un- 
scrupulous adventurers who undertook concessions only in order 
to find some alleged breach--o£-contract on the part of the Egyptian 
government and extract an exorbitant indemnity in the appro- 
pnate consular court to which the Capitulations gave them access 
When the Mixed Courts were set up in 1873 to regulate foreign 
htigation, there was ^40,000,000 in foreign claims outstanding 
against the government* one case is on record in which the courts 
awarded ^1,000 to a claimant who had sued for ^1,200,000 So 
accustomed was the Khedive to victimization by these sharks from 
Europe that he is reported to have remarked sarcastically in the 
presence of one of them, ^Shut that wmdow, if this gentleman 
catches cold, it will cost me ^io,ooo\ Lord Milner, a fir from 
sympathetic critic of the extravagance of Isma’il, summed up the 
situation* 'The European concession-hunter and loan-monger, the 
Greekpubhcanandpawnbroker,theJewishandSyrianmoneyleiider 
and land-grabber, who could always with ease obtain the protection 
of some European Power, battened on the Egyptian Treasury 
and the poor Egyptian cultivator to an almost mcredible extent/^ 

By the end of 1875 Ism’ail, whose debts now amounted to 
,000,000, was four million s short on his next payment of mter- 
est, In this phght he decided to dispose of his 44 per cent, share in 
the capital of the Suez Canal Co , and, as is well known, Disraeh 
bought these shares for Bntam for just under ^4,000,000 Isma il's 

^ He had purchased this impressive but empty Persian title from the Sultan in 
1866. 

* England tnEgypt^ thirteenth ed , 15, cf, also 176 ff. 
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rueful comment was, "Tins is the best financial and poktical trans- 
action ever made even by a Bntish government; but a very bad one 
fbrus’,^ The end could not now be long delayed. By April 1876 
the state was banirupt, and an international Caisse de la Dette 
Pubhque was set up, with British and French commissioners tp 
receive the Egyptian revenues, supervise the railways and the port 
of Alexandna, and maintam the payments due to the creditors. 
Tn short, the baihffs were ln^ and the Dual Control, British and 
French, had begun to regulate the pubhc life of Egypt. 

Egyptian nationahsts m our own day have claimed that Isma’il 
was an enhghtened ruler actuated pnmanly by the desire to 
develop his country, and that it wal^ his misfortune, due to inex- 
perience of the pitfalls m mternational finance, that submerged 
him and Egypt imder the burden of debt ^ Closer examination of 
his character, however, fads to exonerate him to this extent. He 
was the first of his dynasty to be superficially Europeanized m 
education and tastes To mstal in Egypt aU the extemalevidences of 
European matenal civilization, regardless of the cost, was for him 
to be in the forefront of progress, to be haded by the world as a 
truly illustrious prince He was actuated by personal ambition and 
an inordmate love of display, rather than by prudent regard for the 
lasting improvement of his country’s economy Vast and costly 
development-schemes were embarked on after entirely madequate 
study of their practicabdity Intoxicated by the showers of gold 
which descended on him so frequently m the first ten glorious 
years of his reign, it was all one to the Khedive whether they were 
expended on pubhc works or an agncidtural scheme, the annexa- 
uon of some remote Equatonal provmce, or on a new palace and 
lavish entertainments, Milner doubted whether the portion of 
Isma’d’s loans devoted to works of permanent utdity, excluding 
the Suez Canal, equalled 10 per cent of the amount of debt which 
he contracted, and meanwhile his agents drove and pillaged the 
peasantry without mercy ^ 

^ In 1871 Gladstone had refused to discuss an offer to buy a share m the 
Canal Co , regarding it as purely a matter for private financiers, and unbefitting a 
government, but Disraeh with Levantine tuition grasped its impenal imphca- 
tions, and immediately on coming to power in 1874 had sent Baron Lionel de 
Rothschild to Pans to try to re-open negotiations for a purchase 

® This IS the case put forward by P Crabites Ismail, the Maligned Khedive, 
and by M Rifaat Bey, op cit , ch viii, Tsmail the Magnificent* 

® Milner, op cit , 179 For a summary of the impressions of an unofficial 
and sympathetic Bntish resident in Egypt, cf Gordon Waterfield, Lucte Duff 
Gordon, ch XLIII 
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The European penetration of Egypt in the previous fifiy years 
and the inauguraaon of a system of education along fonnally 
European lines, had created a small class of young men with a 
modern outlook, the Efiendis. These young men, who through 
their education had imbibed some of the hberal and nationalist 
ideas of contemporary Western Europe, were further stimulated 
by the agitation of the Saiyid Jamal ud~Dm al-Afgham, a pro- 
pagandist for the hberation of all Islam from European influence 
and exploitation, and its umon under a strong Cahphate; expelled 
from Istanbul in 1871, he lived and taught in Cairo for eight years. 
Moreover, while IsmaM’s pubhc-works schemes had greatly im- 
proved Egypt’s commumcations, production, and trade, ^ they had 
brought httle profit to the masses who bore the mam burden of the 
heavy taxation, which had risen by 1875 to five times its figure in 
1861, Thus a strong undercurrent of popular discontent was added 
to the nationahsts’ cntiasm of Isma’il for his favountism for 
Europeans, his rumous finanaal pohcy, and the preference he 
showed for the Turco-Circassians, who survived from Mamluk 
times as the rulmg-class over the native Egyptians The mfenor 
position of the nauve element m the army espeaally exated their 
mdignation The first nationahst news|)apers appeared in 1877, 
and the slogan ‘Egypt for the Egyptians’ began to be heard. 

In 1878 a ministry led by the Armenian Nubar Pasha, and con- 
taining a British Minister of Finance and a French Minister of 
Pubhc Works, ordered, among other measures for reducmg ex- 
penditure and so furnishing sums to meet Egypt’s creditors, the 
drastic reduction in the size of the army to 11,000 men from a 
previous maximum of 80,000. Two thousand officers were placed 
on half-pay without settlement of their year 4 ong arrears of pay. 
This naturally caused the greatest indignation, and m 1879 a riot of 
officers forced the resignation of the government. The British and 
French Controllers suspected that this demonstration had been 
msdgated by Isma’il himself, who resented the Nubar government 
as an encroachment on his own authonty Accordin gly the Powers 
obtained from the Sultan the deposition of Isma’il m favour of his 

^ The railway-system was increased to nearly five times its size at the begm- 
ning of Isma*il*s reign, telegraphs to nearly ten times, and postal services were 
greatly unproved Egyptian exports rose by SO per cent The population of 
Egypt as a whole mcreased between 1848 and 1882 by 50 per cent*, and that of 
Alexandria, which had already grown about ten-fold between the begummg of 
the century and its middle, jumped by another 60 per cent between 1848 and 
1882. 
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more amenable son Tawfiq, and the restoration with greater 
powers of the Dual Control, whose financial pohcy was based on 
the pnnciple, financially orthodox but extremely callous when 
applied to the poverty-stncken masses of Egypt, that ‘no sacrifice 
should be demanded faom the creditors till every reasonable sacri- 
fice had been made by the debtors^ i e by tlie fellahin who paid the 
bulk of the taxes The nationalist unrest grew, unchecked by the 
weak-willed new Khedive, until m September i88i a mihtary 
demonstration headed by Colonel Arabi, an Egyptian of fellah 
origin who had played a minor part m the officers’ not of 1 879 and 
was now the accepted leader of the native-Egyptian jumor officers 
against their Turco-Circassian semors, forced me Khedive to accept 
a nationahst government with Arabi as Under-Secretary for War* 
Encouraged by this nationahst success, the Chamber of Notables, a 
body previously without pohtical authonty, had the temerity to 
claim the right to vote the Budget without heedmg the representa- 
tions of the foreign financial ControUeis Concerned at this 
intransigence the French government, zealous as always m its 
protection of the interests of the bond-holders who were mainly 
French, proposed to the British government a joint armed inter- 
vention in Egypt. 

The British Liberal government showed itself reluctant to 
interfere so drastically m the affairs of a nommally sovereign state, 
but as the situation in Egypt showed no signs or improvement it 
finally accepted the French suggestion in January 1883 Before any 
action could be taken however, the French government fell on a 
domestic issue, and its successor proved smgularly irresolute on the 
subject of Egypt In February a fuU-blooded nationahst govern- 
ment came into power in Cairo with Arabi now Mmister for War 
He made plans to expand the army and place the effective pohtical 
power m the hands of the native-Egyptian officers The British and 
French governments, now thoroughly alarmed at the course of 
events, joined in despatching naval squadrons to Alexandna, and 
in seiidmg a note to the Khedive demanding the dismissal of the 
nationalist government. At the same time the British government 
invited the Ottoman government to intervene, and was willing to 
refer the whole Egyptian question to an international conference 
composed of the ambassadors of the Great Powers at Istanbul; 
gestures winch appear to rule out any idea of -a pre-conceived 
British plan to annex Egypt The dismissal of the nationalist 
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govenrnient was followed by anti-foreign disorders, the worst 
of which occurred at Alexandria and caused the deaths of 57 
Europeans and 140 Egyptians. Arabi began to strengthen the 
mihtary defences of Alexandna, presumably to meet the threat 
of a landing from the British and French squadrons On 5 July, 
the British government decided to demand the cessation of 
these mihtary works at Alexandria, with the threat that the 
fleet would otherwise destroy them The French government, 
however, dechned to co-operate, and withdrew its ships the 
day before the Bndsh on 1 1 July, havmg had no reply to their 
ultimatum, destroyed Arabi s defences by a heavy bombardment. 
The commander of the British force disembarked at Alexandria, 
faced by the Egyptian army m prepared positions twelve miles 
away, resolved on an outflankmg movement from the Suez CanaL 
The French government now proposed to concert with Britain 
action limited to safeguarding the neutrahty of the Canal; but the 
Opposition overwhelmmgly defeated the motion, argumg the 
impossibdity of separating the Canal from the general Egyptian 
question. While the French chamber debated, British troops were 
landed at Port Said. They shattered the Egyptian army at Tell el- 
Kebir on 13 September and entered Cairo two days later. In the 
following month Britain mformed France of her mtention to with- 
draw from the Dual Control. In the following July a Khedmal 
decree abolished it altogether, and Evelyn Banng, later Lord 
Cromer, became €ox twenty-four years the de facto ruler of Egypt. 
The French histonan Dnault claimed that the abstention of France 
was due to ‘her desire not to conflict witli Egyptian national senti- 
ment, which she had believed capable of more energetic resistance^. 
French pubhc opinion had, however, made no objection to the 
systematic exploitation of the inexperience of Egypt* s rulers to the 
profit largely of French mvestors in the previous twenty-eight 
years, nor to the pitiless spoliation of the Egyptian feUahm to meet 
the payment of usurous interest A The abstention of France was 
due to her government* s mdecision, the besetting weakness of her 
pohtical system under the Third Repubhc But French pubhc 
opinion has never forgiven Britain for takmg action when she hung 
back, and for twenty-two years she bitterly obstructed every con- 
structive Bntish effort to restore and improve the economic condi- 
tion of the Egyptian people 
^ Lord Cromer, Modem Sgypt, 28 ff. 
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With the trial and exile of Arabi the first Egyptian nationaKst 
movement collapsed utterly.^ It had originally been the genuine 
intention of the British government, with the concurrence of 
Barmg, to withdraw from Egypt as soon as the authority of the 
Khedive had been restored. This is clearly demonstrated by tele- 
grams exchanged between the Foreign Office and Barmg as late as 
January 1884 ^ As late as 1887 the government negotiated with 
the Ottoman government for a wimdrawal at the end of three 
years, provided that at that tune the security of Egypt was not 
threatened either firom within or without. This proposal was 
however brought to nothing, mainly (ironically enough) by the 
opposition of France to the conditions imposed. The principal 
factor behind the contmued British occupation was the rismg in 
1881 of the Sudanese Mushms, under the rehgious leadership of 
the self-styled Mahdi Mohammed Ahmed of Dongola, against 
grievous Egyptian oppression and misrule, and their destruction of 
Egyptian armies under British command sent to repress them. It 
was felt that Bntain could not allow this fanatic horde to overrun 
Egypt, as It might well have done in view of the collapse of 
audionty there, and threaten Britain’s impenal communications. 
The killing of General Gordon at Khartoum m 1885 let loose a 
surge of patnotic sentiment m Bntain and finally made it imposs- 
ible for the government to withdraw from Egypt 
The collapse of the nationalist movement gave Cromer some 
twenty years to re-organize the finances and promote the economic 
development of Egypt with the passive co-operation of the Egypt- 
ians, except for some opposition from the headstrong young 
Abbas H, who succeeded as Khedive m 1892, and his advisers, 
jealous of Cromer’s power. The restoration of Egypt’s solvency, 
the extension of the crop-area by nearly one-fifih m the ’mneties 
as a result of the completion of the Delta Barrage and the extension 
of pereimial irrigation, and the abohtion of the age-old institution 
of compulsory unpaid labour (the corvee), which thus gave the 


^The most recent Egyptian historian, a former Director-General of the 
Ministry of Education, roundly condemns Arabi and his associates, but m 
terms highly significant of the present-day Egyptian political outlook They 
were ‘a handful of adventurers who knezv nothing about tvar, statesmanship, or 
even decent government . Had a death-sentence been pronounced against 
them , their enme would not only have been treason and rebellion, but also 
Ignominious failure and incompetence in battle' (M Rifaal: Bey, op cit, 213, 
italics not in the opguial ) 

• Lord Zetland, Lord Cromer^ 88 ff. 
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fellahin the first rudimentary rights of free men; these elements of 
progress, which form one of the finer chapters in the history of 
Bntish impenahsm, were possible only because of Cromer's 
creation or an administrative machme which was summed up as 
consisting of "Bntish heads and Egyptian hands’. The Egyptian 
upper and middle classes were not yet capable of the necessary ad- 
ministrative effiaency and mtegnty to occupy positions of re- 
sponsibility in so comphcated a machine The Khedive and the 
Prune Mimster had continually to accept the "advice’ of the august 
and masterful British Agent and Consul-General, Each Egyptian 
minister had his Bntish adviser, and each provmcial governor his 
Bntish inspector, who through their direct access to Cromer 
wielded the efective power of government. Hence the Turco- 
Egyptian upper-class resented the Bntish encroachment on thetr 
fireedom to manipulate the governance of their country to their 
own advantage, and the growmg hterate middle-class (the number 
of newspapers published m Egypt increased more than four-fold 
firom 1892 to 1899) envied the British their control of the best 
positions in the adniinistration,^ and was humihated by that chilly 
reserve which afflicts so many Enghshmen in the presence of 
strangers and foreigners These gnevances were to some extent 
fanned by the French, for it was to France that progressive Egyptian 
fathers continued to send their sons to finish their education, and 
the Egyptian secondary-school system, such as it was, was still 
modelled on the French pattern The necessity for keeping the 
capitulatory Powers acquiescent towards Bntam's de fecto position 
in Egypt by interfermg as httle as possible with the mtemational 
status quo there prevented Cromer from entermg into effective 
competition with the French virtual monopoly of higher educa- 
tion and cultural and political propaganda, even had the laissez- 
faire attitude towards education of successive British governments 
admitted such an idea. When Cromer did at length come to 
organize an educational system, it was for the utilitarian pur- 
pose of trairung Egyptian junior officials for tlie administration, 
and served no culturd or political end ^ 

Thus It was m anti-British circles in Paris that the apostle 
of the second phase of Egyptian nationahsm, the consump- 
tive yoimg law-student Mustafa Kamil, was encouraged to make 

^ cf, the rather naive cornments of M, Rifaat Bey, op cit , '*25 f , 234 

* cf, Lloyd, op cit , Vol I, ch xi 
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his first uiflamniatory speeches against the Bntish occupation. On 
hxs return to Egypt about 1895 he formed the Nationahst Party, 
al-Hizb al-Watani, founded a newspaper, and set up a school for 
propagating his pohtical creed among the young men The Anglo- 
French Entente of 1904 was a setback for the Nationalists, smce the ^ 
French could no longer actively support Bntain^s enemies m 
Egypt But the defeat by Asiatic Japan of Russia, the European 
Great Power that had encroached so extoisively and so consistently 
on the Dar ul-Islam, encouraged them greatly; and they were 
fanned to fiir}^ m 1906 by the ‘barbarity dictated by pamc’ with 
which the Bntish-controlled administration, durmg Cromer s 
absence on leave, punished the villagers of Dinshawai for a mur- 
derous attack on British officers who had mistakenly shot their 
tame pigeons. In the following year Lord Cromer retired firom his 
long proconsulship. He was not a man who sympathized with the 
pretensions of mediocnties nor, as he grew older, with the head- 
strongness of youth; and his final Annual Report did not spare the 
weaknesses of the Nationahst movement. ‘It can be no matter for 
surpnse that the educated youth should begm to clamour for a 
greater share than heretofore m the government and admimstra- 
tion of their country Nothmg could be more ungenerous than to 
withhold a certain amount orsympathy for these very legitimate 
aspirations Nothmg, on the other hand, could be more unwise 
than to abstam, at this early period of the National movement, 
firom pomtmg out to all who are wiUmg to hsten to reason the 
limits which, for the time bemg, must be assigned to those aspira- 
tions. . . . The programme of the National Party is quite incap- 
able of reahzation at present^ and it may well be doubted whether, 
m the form in which it is now conceived, it can ever be realized . . 

In any case I must wholly dechne to take any part in furthering 
proposals, the adoption or which would in my opmion constitute a 
flagrant injustice, not only to the very large foreign interests in- 
volved, but also to those ten or twelve milhons of Egyptians, to the 
advancement of whose moral and material welfare I have devoted 
the best years of my hfc ’ While Cromer did not reject the idea of 
self-government as the ultimate goal of Egypt’s pohtical evolution, 
he had many doubts of Egyptian adimmscrauve capaaty, and the 
‘very large foreign mterests’ he had in mind comprised not only the 
2^ per cent of the population that was foreign, but the fact that 
78 per cent of the Egyptian public debt and joint-stock capital was 
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m foreign, hands. Hence his preference, underestnnating the emo- 
tional forces which national sentiment generates, for "a constitution 
which will enable all the dwellers in cosmopolitan Egypt, be they 
Muslim or Christian, European, Asiatic, or A&ican, to be fiised 
mto one self-governing body’. He gave his encouragement to the 
newly-formed reformist party Hizb al-Umma, inspired by the 
distinguished theological reformer Sheikh Mohammed Abduh, 
probably the first great thinker that Eastern Islam had produced 
since al-Ghazzah; and he had recently approved the appointment 
of one of the most promismg members of that party as Minister of 
Education: his name was Sa’d ZaghluL 
Cromer’s successor Sir Eldon Gorst had served under him with 
considerable distinction; but he returned to Egypt m 1907 with 
‘strong, if not very precise instructions’ to mtroduce pohtical re- 
forms. The British general-election landshde of 1906 had brought 
into power after twenty years in the pohtical wilderness a Liberal 
government which contained a considerable proportion of 
humanist Radicals who regarded constitutional representative 
government as somethmg of a panacea for the lUs of the world. 
The kmd of directive which Gorst received has been summarized 
as to ‘relax British control and give the Egyptian government 
greater fireedom of action in matters ofpohcy and administration, 
even at the cost of less eflSaency; to help the Egyptian people to 
learn for themselves the first lessons of selfigovemment which some 
measure of responsibihty, however skght, alone could teach 
them’.^ It was, however, to be no programme of headlong sur- 
render to the Nationahsts, though it was represented as such by 
diehards among the offiaal and unoffiaal Bntish colony m Egypt, 
Gorst declared m hi$ first Annual Report that ‘until the people 
have made a great deal more progress m the duection of moral and 
intellectual <kvelopment, the creation of representative institu- 
tions, as understood in England, would only cause more harm than 
good, and would ^ve a complete setback to the present pohey of 
admimstrattve reform’. He accordmgly sought to wm the co- 
operation of the Khedive Abbas 11 , now a man of thirty-five, m the 
hope of mouldmg him into a constitutional monarch, who would 
provide stabihty at the apex for the pyramid of the Egyptian pohty ; 
and he planned to strengthen the base of the pyramid by a con- 
structive extension of the very himted powers of the Provmcial 
^ Chirol, op at , 108 
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Councils. Thus, unclerpinned firom below and held in place from 
above, there was a prospect that the central Legislature might grow 
in responsibihty and wisdom. 

It was not to be The Young Turk Revolution of 1908 had 
forced the Sultan to restore the constitution which he had sus- 
pended an 1 876, and in an access of emotional hberalism it had de- 
clared equal all the races of the Ottoman Empire. The sympathetic 
enthusiasm generated among the Egyptian Nationalists was great, 
and found expression in violent and unrestramed agitation. The 
campaign reached its chmax in 1910 m the murder of the Copac^ 
Prime Minister Butros Ghah, who had given the Nation^ts 
some reason on three occasions in his career to regard him as 
a Quisling of the British, His murderer was characteristic of the 
type that commits such pohtical crimes a physically weak, bank- 
rupt young chemist of fair education, moody and mtrospective 

In 1911 Sir Eldon Gorst retired, fatally stricken with cancer and 
disappomted by the failure of his experiment in the gradual intro- 
duction of representative institutions He stated m his last Annual 
Report* ‘We have to make the Egyptians understand that the 
British government do not mtend to allow themselves to be 
hustled into gomg further or faster in the direction of self-govern- 
ment than they consider to be m the mterests of the Egyptian 
people as a whole. Institutions really representative of the people 
are obviously impossible in a country in which only 6 per cent, of 
the population can read and wnte.’ A cntic might have asked why 
Bntam persisted m imposmg her rule on this people whose vocd 
elements were so ungrateful The fact was, of course, that since 
the German Drang nach Osten had become a serious factor 
m her Middle East pohcy, the control of the Suez Canal was 
more than ever vtm to her impenal commumcations, and 
in addition, her prestige and a large sum of British capital 
were now committed m Egypt But it was not the British 
way to admit openly these material arcana imperil. Instead, 
the Spectator could write. It would be an inhuman devolution of 
our duty in the world to sacrifice the poor Egyptians, to allow them 
to become once more the prey of extortioners and bulhes*, and 
The Times could declare with less than its customary objectivity, 


^ There had never been an Egyptian-Muslim Pnme Minister since the 
Bntish occupation m 1882 one was Axmeman, one a Turkish Jew, two Turkish 
Muslims, and now the Copt Butros Ghaii 
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‘The real object (of the Nationalists) is a return to the old system 
of class-privilege, oppression, and corruption 

In choosing a successor to Sir Eldon Gorst the British govern- 
ment made one of those sharp reversals of policy which are not un- 
common when a previous policy has proved unsuccessful. After 
consulting Lord Cromer, whose scepticism of the Egyptian 
capacity for self-government had hardened m view of the events 
which had followed his retirement, it appointed that formidable 
soldier Lord Kitchener, who regarded Western pohtical institu- 
tions as an unqualified danger to Oriental peoples. ‘Party spmt’, 
he once said, ‘is to them hke sfirong dnnk to undvilized African 
' natives The future development of the vast mass of the in- 

habitants depends upon improved conditions of agriculture which, 
with educational progress, are the more essential steps towards the 
material and moral advance of the people.’ He declared in his 
Annual Report for 1912 his stroi^ d&approval of any encourage- 
ment of the ‘so-called poHtical classes’, and in his Organic Law of 
1913 he sought to re-organize the existing legislattve bodies so as to 
secure adequate representation for the agricultural population: 
‘Noisy extremists and outside pohtical influences must be elimin- 
ated if the Assembly is really to represent the hardworking, un- 
heard masses of the people.’ At the same tune the administration 
provided additional irrigation-water for agriculture by raising the 
height of the Aswan Dam, and sought to protect the small pro- 
pnetor from the seizure of his holding for debt through the Five 
Feddan Law. The prestige attachmg to Batchener’s past career, and 
the strength of his perscmahty did restore a measure of pohtical 
tranquilhty, and his vigorously prosecuted agricultural policy en- 
gendered prosperity and confidence. Nevertheless the Legislative 
Assembly, as elected after the passing of the new Orgamc Law, 
continued its foctious obstruction. A clash between the administra- 
tion and Zaghlul who, after losing his ministerial office as a result 
of his incurring the enmity of the Khedive, had become leader of 
the Nationalist opposition "with a solid group of followers, was 
averted only by the outbreak of the Fust World War. Moreover, 
the administration had detenorated in quahty owing to Kitchener’s 

^ J Alexander, The Truth About Egypt (1911), 209, 92, this work is an excellent 
example of contemporary *Egyptophobla^ As late as 1934 Lord Lloyd could 
write, ‘From 1SS9 to 1922 om foremost concern h a d been to secure the humane 
and stable administration of the afiBnrs of the Egyptian masses ^ {Egypt stnee 
Cromer, II, 354; the itahes are mine ) 
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high-lianded methods, mimU.ingness to accept advice, and per- 
sonal prejudices* Some valuable Bntish servants of the Egyptian 
government had resigned in consequence, and had been replaced, by 
men with poorer qualifications. Thus, while the number of British 
offiaals had rapidly increased smce Cromer’s time, then standard 
had steadily detenorated. It was said also that Kitchener’s choice 
of Egyptian advisers and assistants was not always of the happiest*^ 
A contemporary appreaation clearly saw the dangers which lay 
below the surfi.ce- xhe superfiaal quiet is that of suppressed dis- 
content — a suUen, hopeless mistrust towards the government of 
occupation. The government has not yet succeeded in endearing, 
or even recommending, itself to the Egyptian people, but is on the 
contrary an object of suspiaon, an occasion of enmity- Nationahst 
feehng is very strong in spite of determined attempts to stamp out 
all freedom of political opinion. The wholesale muzzhng of the 
press has not only reduced the Muslim majonty to a condition of 
mtemal ferment, but has seriously ahenated the hitherto loyal 
Copts,’ 2 However, the entry of the Ottoman Empire mto the War 
was followed by the declaration of martial law m Egypt, and the 
whole pohtical question was suspended, and discontent dnven still 
further underground, to fester until the end of the world conflict 

★ ★ ★ 

Meanwhile, although Arabs were not strongly represented m 
the Young Turk Comnuttee of Umon and Progress, the nation- 
ahsts of Syna had been greatly encouraged by the Turkish Revolu- 
tion, and in September 1908 they formed at Istanbul the^Arab- 
Ottoman Brotherhood, al-Ikha al- Arabi al-’Uthmam, whose 
objects were to unite all the races of the Empire m loyalty to the 
Sifltan, to protect the new hberal constituuon, to promote me well- 
bemg of the Arab provmces on a footmg of real equahty, etc. 
However, followmg^n attempted counter-revolution promoted 
by Abdul Hanud m 1909, the Young Turks mtroduced new 
security measures, one of which was the prohibition of aU societies 
founded by non-Turkish groups. The Ikha was shut down, and the 
Arab Nationahsts were dnven underground to continue their 

^ Amin Yusuf, Independent Egypt^ 53 

* Asiatic Review (April, 1914), quoted by Lothrop Stoddard, The New World 
oflslanti 154 f 
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political activities in secret. The first of their secret societies, the 
Qahtaniya, was dissolved after one year for fear that it had been 
betrayed to the Turks. In Pans seven Mushm students, who 
included Jamil Mardam (later Prune Minister of Syna) and 
Awni ^ Abdul Hadi (now a Palestine Arab ^elder statesman'), 
founded the Young Arab Association, al~Jam’iya al-’Axabiya al- 
Fatat, with the object of securmg Arab independence firom Turkish 
or any other foreign rule. The society grew and m 1913 organized 
in Pans a six-day congress attended by twenty-four delegates, 
eleven of them Christians, drawn mainly from Syna and Iraq 
(the Iraqi delegates included Tawfiq as-Suwaich, a subsequent 
Prime Munster of Iraq). The congress expressed a general desire 
to remam withm the Ottoman Empire, provided that home- 
rule could be secured, and stressed the importance of preventmg 
European Powers from meddling m the question. In the same 
year al-Fatat moved its headquarters to Syria. By this time its 
membership had risen to over 2,000, mainly Mushm, and 
mcluded Shukn al-Quwwath and Fans al-Khun (whq became 
respectively the first President of a genuinely mdependent Syria, 
and her first representative on the Secunty Council). 

Nor was Iraq without its local nationalist stirrings. A Patnotic 
Society, founded at Baghdad to expel the Turks and establish an 
autonomous government, numbered among its members more 
than a hundred army-officers and many local notables; among 
those who came to the unfavourable notice of the Turkish authori- 
ties were Hamdi al-Pachaj'i (who was Prime Minister of Iraq 
early m 194^). In March 1913 a conference of Arab notables of 
Lower Iraq and neighbourmg temtones was held at Muhammara, 
m Persian temtory, to work for the mdependence of Iraq and 
Turkish Arabia, In November the Iraqi nationalists made over- 
tures to the young Aimr Abdul Aziz ibn Sa’ud, who had by now 
made himself master of Najd with an outlet on the Persian Gtdf. He 
expressed his sympathy for their cause, but could at present do no 
more, neutralized as he was strategically by his ancestral enemy, 
the pro-Turkish Amir of the Jebel Shammar to the north. The 
Turks were partly aware of this growth of nationalist sentiment, 
and attempted to disrupt both the Synan and the Iraqi movements 
by offers of high political positions to some of their leading figures, 
but though some few were seduced m this way, the Turks were 
not prepared to offer any such concessions in the direction of local 
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autonomy as would disarm the politically-ambitious Arab notables 
who were as yet the sole exponents ofnationahsm. 

Meanwhile Aziz Ah al-Misri, a young Arab officer who had 
distinguished himself m the Ottoman service, but who had re- 
signed his commission feeling that his services had been unworthily 
rewarded by the Young Turks, founded early m 1914 as a substitute 
for the defunct Qahtaiuya a soaety called al- Ahd, the 'Solemn 
League and Covenant. It consisted almost entirely of Arab army- 
officers and consequently contamed a preponderance oflraqis, smce 
they were the most numerous regional group of Arabs in the Otto- 
man Army, Branches of the soaety were founded at Baghdad and 
Mosul, and it is saidl:o have recruited 4,000 members throughout 
the Empire. It became to the Arab army-officer what al-Fatat was 
to the civilian upper-class mtellectual; but neither soaety knew as 
yet of the existence of the other, and contact between them was not 
established till early m 1915. Injanuary 1914 the Young Turks had 
Aziz al-Misn arrested m Istanbul on charges of trying to set up an 
Arab kingdom in North Afiica, of receiving bribes from the 
Italians during the Tripohtaman War of 1911, etc. He received a 
death-sentence, but was reprieved and finally released only on the 
intervention of the British Ambassador, as a result of representa- 
tions from Lord Kitchener m Egypt. 

An mdex of the spread of mtellectual, and consequently of poli- 
tical, mterest in the Arab world at this time is provided by the great 
inaease in the numbers of newspapers pubhshed between 1904 and 
1914. They rose in Lebanon from twenty-nme to 168, m Syria 
from three to eighty-seven, m Palestine from one to thirty-one, m 
Iraq from two to seventy, in the Hijaz from none to six, a ten-fold 
expansion over the entire area. In addition, nationalist newspapers 
published by Arab emigres abroad were smuggled in through the 
foreign post-offices which existed under the Capitulations The 
nationahst movement was, however, still confined to a very small 
group of army-officers and upper-class intellectuals, and touched 
the masses hardly at all, and behind the fajade of the seaet societies 
one may without prejudice infer the interplay of 'personal rival- 
ries, rehgious differences, and sectional animosities, arising out of 
the essential mdividuality of the Arab character/^ Their disunity 
was of course aggravated by the lack of haison occasioned by the 
slowness ofcommumcations. Of the capitals of states and the chief 

^ Ireland, op. cit , 2S7. 
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towns of the vilayets, Dam ascus alone was connected by rail with 
Beirut and Aleppo, but between Cairo and Jerusalem, Jerusalem 
and Damascus, Damascus and Baghdad, Aleppo and Mosul, there 
was as yet no conveyance more rapid than the horse-carnage and 
the camel-caravan. This physical fector was, however, less an ob- , 
Stacie to the national movement than the immoderate and im- 
practical character of the Arab imagination was m the long run to 
prove. Their aim of reconstitutmg an mdependent Arab longdom 
was inspired by the memory of the far-off Arab cahphate ofhistory, 
and m its ambitious and unpractical flights bore little relation to 
hard facts of the present Regarding the European Great Powers 
only as interlopers to be kept at arm's length, the nationalists failed 
to realize to what extent, m the iifipcndmg dissolution of the 
Ottoman Empire, their prospects of attaining self-government 
would be deternuned, not by grandiose aspirations and utopian 
and wordy mamfestoes, but by the relative amounts of material 
pressure and influence which they and the mterested Powers could 
respectively bung to bear on the situation National freedom 
meant primarily to them, as members of leadmg Arab famihes, 
access to positions of power and authority for which under the 
Ottoman Empire they had to compete at a disadvantage with 
Turkish aspirants. There is no evidence that the desirabihty of 
improvmg the economic''and soaal conditions of the poorer classes 
of the population played at this stage any part m then programme; 
mdeed, smce so large a proportion of them derived then wealth 
from landed property, such a programme would, by inevitably 
disturbing the present relation of tenant and landlord, have been 
contrary to their mterests 

★ ★ ★ 

In the uncertam mterval between August and October 1914, ui 
which the Ottoman Empne was soU neutral, the Arab nationahsts 
sought to exploit the situation to wm guarantees of then mde- 
pendence, but then tactics remained cautious. The Higher Com- 
mittee of al-Fatat added to a resolution m favour of maependence 
the following reservation, ‘In the event of European designs ap- 
pearmg to matenahze, the soaety is bound to work on the side of 
Turkey in order to resist foreign penetration of whatever hind or form' 
Similarly Aziz al-Misn, who was now hving m Egypt, issued a 
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warning to the leading members of al- Ahd not to be tempted into 
hostile action agamst the Ottoman Empire, as her entry mto the 
war would expose the Arab provmces to European conquest; they 
were to stand by Turkey until eflfective guarantees agamst Euro- 
pean designs were obtamed These nationahst suspiaons of 
European intentions are important m the light of the conflict with 
Bntam and France that was to develop after the War. 

Meanwhile, Kitchener and his Onental Secretary Ronald Storrs 
had been in correspondence since February 1914 with the Sharif 
Husam of Mecca, who ruled the Muslim Holy Cities on medieval 
theocratic lines and heartily disliked the efforts of his Ottoman 
suzerain to centrahze provinaal administration and thus sub- 
ordmate him to the Turkish wah appointed from Istanbul. This 
threat to his hereditary audionty had become acute with the advent 
of the Young T urks, and had been held off only by Husain’ s skiU in 
tortuous and non-committal diplomacy He had, however, found 
it prudent to seek the support of the Bntish in Egypt, though his 
sons Abdullah and Faisal were amaous not to commit themselves 
to the Tranks’ and make an open breach with the Turks pre- 
maturely The British negotiators were similarly cautious as long 
as Turkey remained neutral, but in October 1914 they did commit 
themselves m general terms to ‘the emancipation of the Arabs’ and 
‘an Arab nation in return for Arab support against Turkey. At 
the same time Storrs and Gilbert Clayton of the military Intel- 
hgence approached Aziz al-AIisn and others concerning the possi- 
bility of startmg an Arab revolt; but these nationalists insisted as an 
mdispensable preliminary on guarantees of Arab independence 
which the Bntish spokesmen were not empowered to give. In 
January 1915 a member of the prominent Bakn femily of Damas- 
cus, travelhng to Mecca on T urkish oflacial business, took with him 
a message from al-Fatat to the Shanf, askmg him to concert 
measures with them for an Arab nsmg. The Sharif accordingly 
sent his son Faisal to Istanbul, ostensibly on official business, but 
really to sound the disposition of both the Ottoman authonues and 
the Synan nationahsts On his northward journey he visited the 
Bakris, met members of both al-Fatat and al- Ahd, was admitted to* 
both societies, and mformed them of tbe Sharif’s parleys with the 
Bntish. On his return to Damascus in May he found that in the 
meantime the two secret soaeties had prepared ajomt Protocol re- 
quiring, as a condition of an Arab revolt against the Ottoman 

8 
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Empire, that Britam should recognize an mdependent Arab king- 
dom comprising Arabia (except Adenh Palestme, Syna and Iraq. 

Injuly, after Bntam had aimounced her intention of recognizing 
an mdependent Arab state m the Arabian Peninsula, the Shanf sent 
to Sir Henry McMahon, the British High Commissioner in Egypt, 
a note which repeated the reqmrements of the Damascus Protocol 
brought back by Faisal. The British Arab Bureau in Cairo had still 
only vague knowledge of the existence of the two secret soaeties, 
and the notion consequently became established m Bntish minds 
that the ShanCs demands for a Greater Arab Kmgdom were solely 
the product of his own personal ambition, whereas in fact they 
faithfully represented the views of the nationahst movement, (ex- 
cept that its Syrian exponents did not necessanly regard Husain 
as a suitable Kmg of the whole Arab world) Husam’s note in- 
augurated the famous Husam-McMahon Correspondence, the 
mterchange of which continued till January 1916 In the course of 
it the Bntish negotiators made reservations on behalf of French 
interests m those parts of the Levant ‘west of the districts of 
Damascus, Homs, Hama, and Aleppo', as not bemg wholly Arab; 
another reservation was made for British mterests in Lower Iraq. 
The Shanf, who insisted that he was waitmg only for an oppor- 
tunity to revolt , suggested that the solution of both these problems 
should be left till the end of the War. The Bntish agreed, but 
warned him that ‘when victory is attamed, the friendship of 
Britain and France wiU be stronger and closer than ever'* 

Meanwhile the pohey of the Turkish governor and commander- 
in-chief under martial law in Syna, Jamal Pasha, had hardened 
agamst the Arabs smee the failure of the first Turco-German 
attack on the Suez Canal in February 1915 Before that he had 
seized French consular documents incnmmatmg various Syrian 
and Palestinian personahties with treasonable conspiracy with 
France before the War the French Consul-General Picot had failed 
to destroy these highly secret documents, but had left them m the 
charge of the American Consul, ^h.o innocently supposed that the 
Turkish pohee would respect the mviolabihty of the consular 
seals ^ Dunng 1915 and the early part of 1916 Jamal Pasha held a 
senes of treason trials’ thirty-four nationahsts, of whom twenty- 
seven were Mushm, were executed and hundreds of proimnent 

^ In view oFFrench designs on Syna, which were not compatible with Arab 
nationalism, PicoFs negligence may not have been entirely unmotivated 
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persons deported to remote parts of Anatolia. In the spnng of 1916 
the Turkish High Command despatched a picked force of brigade 
strength with German staff^jfficers attached to remforce meir 
troops m the Yemen, which had driven back the small British 
garrison in the Aden Protectorate almost to the narrow confines of 
Aden Colony itself. This Turkish force traveUmg south by the 
Hijaz Railway arrived at Madina m May 1916. Its arrival greatly 
alarmed the Shanf, who feared that his correspondence with the 
British might have become known to the Turks, and that the force 
had been sent to deal with him. In addition, the recent news firom 
Syria of the last and largest crop of poUtical executions had finally 
convinced the sceptical Faisal that nothmg was to be gamed by 
further procrastination and haggling ■with both sides. The Arab 
Revolt was accordmgly begun on 5 June 1916. Lord Wavell has 
commented, ‘Its value to the British commander was great, smce 
it diverted considerable Turkish reinforcements and supphes to the 
Hijaz, and protected the nght flank of the British arimes m their 
advance through Palestine Further, it put an end to Gennan pro- 
paganda m south-western Arabia and removed any danger of the 
establishment of a German submanne base on the Red Sea. These 
were important services, and worth the subsidies m gold and 
munitions expended on the Arab forces That die Revolt did 
not succeed in raismg the civil populations of the Arab provinces is 
partly due in Syria to the efectiveness of the Turkish repression, 
and in Iraq to the unsympathetic attitude of the Indian Army 
authorities, who withheld or minimized the news of the progress 
of the Revolt m order not to encourage ideas of independence in 
the local Arab population. The Government of India, aiming at 
an outright British annexation of Lower Iraq, regarded the Cauro 
Arab Bureau pohey of encouraging Arab independence as vision- 
ary, and Its simport of an Arab nsing against the Ottoman Sultan- 
Caliph® as liable to cause unrest among the nmety milhon Muslims 
of India, whose sentimental attachment to the Cahphate was mag- 
nified by them immunity firom the reahties of Ottoman rule. The 
Viceroy of India actually described the Arab Revolt as ‘a dis- 
pleasing surprise whose collapse would be for less prejudiaal to us 

^ The Palestine Campaign^ 56 

* Later Ottoman sultans, and especially Abdul Hamid II with his pan- Is- 
lamic policy, had elaborated a fiction that the medieval Caliphate had passed 
from the last Abbasid to them m 1517. cf T W. Arnold, The Cahphate ^ ch. 
XIV 
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than would our military intervention in support of it\ Sir Ronald 
Storrs declared that the passive resistance of the avil population of 
Syria and Palestine to the Turks foUowmg the Revolt was worth 
almost nothing to the Bntish forces, on the other hand, the Ger- 
man commander Liman von Sanders has recorded that after the 
successful Third Battle of Gaza ‘the British advancing towards 
Jerusalem found themselves fightmg m friendly country, while 
the Turks were faced with a decidedly hostile population . We 
may, however, ask how far this was due to their enthusiasm for the 
Arab Revolt, and how much to a natural desire to be in on the 
wmning side* Allenby now had a superiority m fightmg strength 
over the enemy of more than two to one. But whatever the 
hmitations of the value of the Arab Revolt as a mihtary operation, 
its importance m stimulatmg the aspirations of politically-minded 
Arabs cannot be overstated, with effects that were to be immedi- 
ately felt after the end of the War. 
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The Clash of Political Interests (1^18—39) 

T he war of 1914-18 wasjthe first total war m moderiLtimes, 
m which the peoples of even the ‘victorious’ countnes are 
left more or less exhausted, and disillusioned about the ideals 
which, they were given to beheve, they went to war to defend* 
The reaction that followed was consequently all the more acute 
because it had not been antiapated by most pohtical thinken. In 
Bntam the strong current of impenahst sentiment that had flowed 
towards the end of the nineteenth century had already been greatly 
reduced by the sordid motives and matenal setbacks of the South 
Afocan War. The ‘Great War’ left in the pubkc miu d-^a strong 
^in clin ation for any foreign or impenal policy w hich would call 
l&rlurtEer efforts frointEe war-weary people; and there was thus 
everywhere support for a pohcy of ‘appeasement’, which was 
strong enough to afiect the jud^ents of statesmen. Furthermore, 
the statesmen themselves had been overworked and over-dnven 
durmg four years of deadly struggle. They had had to subordinate, 
even more than is nomial, any long-term considerations of pohcy 
to the short-term aim of securmg immediate tactical advantages 
over the enemy. They had been driven by force of circumstances 
mto making a number of contradictory commitments— in the 
jdiddle East, for example, to the Arabs on the one band, and to the 
^^ch 7 the Zionists, and to jirid sh selfi-mterest on the othe r. In 
addition, an important section of informed British opinion, which 
may be labelled ‘hberal’ m the wider, non-party sense, regarded 
selt-govemment for all peoples as the ultimate ideal of imperial 
politics, however remote the attainment of that ideal might be. 

The English people had fought for their independence of the 
Spaniard and the Pope, of royal absolutism, and of the French, 
they had looked with sympathy on the struggles for independence 
of the Greeks, the Italians, and the peoples of the Balkans, they had 
acquiesced in the British Domimons’ gradual acquisition of the, 
nght to manage their own affairs, and many of themTcgarded the 
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political aspirations of nationalist Indians or Egyptians as having 
greater moral force than the mterests of Britain in tiiose lands. 
Such idealists were only a minonty; but for the reasons previously 
stated, the majonty of the British people were reluctant to resort to 
any extreme measures to maintam the imperial status-quo un- 
changed. The nationahsts of the Middle East and elsewhere were 
consequently able from 191 8 onwards to obtain greater concessions 
by pressure and violence than reasoned argument would probably 
have achieved, and not being aware of the symptoms m the Britisn 
pubhc mmd which frvoured their own violent course, they attri- 
buted their success solely to that violence and were encouraged to 
continue m it^ 

In the flush of their victorious power in the immediate post-war 
period Britain and France extended and intensified their mterests 
m the Ivliddle East at the expense of the nationalist movements 
which were nsmg there Bntam sought from 1919 to 1921 to make 
permanent her direct protec torate over Egy pt, wh ich hadJieea 
proclaimed as a temporary expedie nt outbreak ofrwar to 

replace the undefined proco nsuIsEip of Cromer. B ritish and 
Fr^ch p^re-war cultural and economic penetration of the Fertile 
Crescent crystallized mto the imposition of their direct rule over 
the whole region , Palestin e and T ransjordan. Syria md Lebmon . 
Iraq Nor was this imposition mitigatedm fact by the mvention of 
^ Mandates system as much as nught appear on the surface. The 
Mandates system was httle more than a pohte fiction created in 
order to sansfy President Wilson and the ideahsts who had in- 
augurated the League of Nations. Bntam and France arrogated to 
themselves their mandates over the Middle East by the Treaty of 
San Remo in April 1920, and the League dutifully subsenbed to 
their will In June 1920 Lord Curzon, then Foreign Secretary, 
could tell the House of Lords, Tt is quite a mistake to suppose that 
under the Covenant of the League or any other mstrument the gift 
of a mandate rests with the League of Nations It rests with the 
Powers who have conquered the terntories, which it then falls to 
them to distnbute.^ The Permanent Mandates Commission of the 
League could m theory recommend the withdrawal of a mandate 
from an offendmg Power, but this authonty was never exer- 
cised It could, and sometimes did, animadvert cfitically on 
the conduct of a Mandatory, but it had no powers tq inspect 

^ of A J Toynbee, The Islamic World since the Peace Conference, 11 f. 
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on the spot the conditions in a mandated territory. It foled 
i nduce the French to make timely concessions to nationalism 
in Syria . It codd^noFcJder th^ addpHdn 7 n6FtEe'~reversal, 
oFa p^icy unless it could be shown to be contrary to the original 
mandate, and m the special case of Palestine the Mandate, 
framed to give legal sanction to a pohtical experiment whose 
components had received insufficient preliminary study, was 
found in the next twenty years to be incapable of suffiaently 
flexible interpretation to meet rapidly changing ''onditions.^ 

It was not surpnsmg that the reaction of the growing nationahsms 
* of the Middle East to this intensifymg of foreign control, this vir- 
tual annexation by Britain and France, should be a violent one. 
Examined from tms standpomt, the inter-war period falls into two 
unequal parts, with the dividmg hne between them varying by 
several years from one country to another. In the first period, the 
post-war settlement, the efforts of the nationahsts to tlirow off the 
European imperialisms were violent, and they resorted m some 
countnes to armed rebelhon. In the second, or mter-war penod 
proper, the agitation was more constitutional m character, though 
armed action still sometimes occurred. In Palestine, owmg to the 
speaal local circumstances, the violence was spread over both 
periods, and was actually more mtense in the later one; but even 
here there was a pause of seven years, from 1922 to 1929, which 
makes die division into two periods apphcable here also. It is con- 
venient m both penods to examine the subject country by country, 
since It was only toward the end of the second period that the 
co-ordination of nationalist activity between the various Arab 
countries, which was to culminate in 1944 m the creation of the 
Arab League, became of any significance. 

A. The Post-- War Settlement 

In B^pt, while the imposition of martial law had ensured a 
respite nrom political agitation dunng the War, the exigencies of 
the campaign combined with a considerable measure of British 

^ After the 1929 Riots m Palestine, which were a direct result of the clash of 
the Zionist and Arab nationalisms, dbie Permanent Mandates Commission, ig- 
normg the reahties of the situation, commented that, had the Mandatory more 
vigorously earned out a constructive programme m the interest of the peaceful 
masses of the population, it ‘would have enabled them to convmce the fellahin 
more easily of the UTidemable- matertal advantages that Palestine has derived 
from the efforts of the Ziomsts*. 
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ignorance did much to aggravate the grievances of the National- 
ists The country was flooded with inexperienced British army 
officers and avil officials who treated Egypt, now proclaimed a 
British protectorate, almost as an occupied terntory m which the 
rights and wishes of the inhabitants counted for httle. The shortage ^ 
of man-power and of transport for the Palestine campaign led to 
the conscnption of thousands of fellahm for the Labour Corps and 
the Camel Transport Corps, and the requisitioning of their draught- 
animals. Although such measures were theoretically regulated to 
cause the minimum hardship — the conscnption penod, for e^:am- 
ple, was hmited to six months — ^their execution was largely left, 

E to the heavy demand on British personnel for the Army, to 
an provmaal and local offiaals, who naturally applied 
vith a view to their own profit: the fellah who paid the 
ry bakhshish to the village ’umda was exempt from coh- 
scription or requisitioning; the fellah who could not dr would not 
pay found himself included in the conscnption-hst for one six 
months' penod after another, and bis camel or donkey carried 
away by the requisitiomng authorities. The fellahm were thus 
filled with a strong sense of mjury, and blamed the Bntish all the 
more because, under their rule, they had acquired some measure of 
personal hberty and had lost some of their servile respect for 
authonty and the patient endurance of oppression The urban 
population was made discontented by the shortage of imported 
supphes, espeaally of cereals m a country whose profitable cotton- 
growing had to a great extent supplanted gram, and they were 
offended by the tactless collection of subscnptions for the Red 
Cross^ from a predommantly Muslim population and by methods 
which locally sometimes approximated to compulsion Pohtically- 
minded Egyptians were fiirther irritated by the estabhshment of 
the Protectorate, which seemed to make the prospect of self- 
government more remote The kind of post-war constitution 
which senior British officials m Egypt envisaged was exemplified 
by a Note on Constitutional Reform drawn up by the Judicial 
Adviser, which leaked out to the Cairo press despite the censor- 
ship It ‘entirely ignored the existence of the national sentiment 
which the War had stimulated . . and did not spare the deficien- 
cies of the pohtically-mmded classes m an mcisive review of then- 
past activities It proposed the creation of a new legislature m 
whose upper chamber, the Senate, not only Bntish Advisers and 
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Egyptian Ministers were to have seats, but also representatives-of 
the large foreign communities, chosen by special electorates, to 
voice their commeraal, financial, and professional interests . . 
The opinion of the Senate was to prevail in all matters of essential 
policy . - . clearly with a view to securing the passage of whatever 
the Bntish government might consider necessary for the main7 
tenance of their controlling authority/^ 

In this atmosphere of discontent it is not surpnsing that, as the 
war drew to an end, Zaghlul was able to recruit strong support for 
his campaign to bnng about a radical change m the pohtic^ status 
of E^pt* Two days after the Armistice he headed a delegation 
(Wafd) to the High Commissioner, informing him ‘on behalf of 
the whole Egyptian people’ of the desire for complete inde- 
pendence, and requesting permission to go to Europe to lay 
Egypt’s case before the Peace Conference The Egyptian Prime 
Minister then asked pemussion for a immstenal delegation to go 
to London, which die High Commissioner urged the Foreign 
Office to receive, but Lord Curzon, the acting Foreign Secretary, 
refused, feeling that it would raise hopes m Egypt which it would 
be impossible to satisfy, especially as tie government was preoccu- 
pied with the greater problems of the settlement of Europe and 
would prefer to postpone consideration of the Egyptian question 
until the pre^ure of more urgent busmess was relieved To the 
Egyptian nationalists, -however, then: case was the most urgent 
matter m the world. They saw Syrians, Arabs, and even Cypriots 
sending delegations to the Conference, and interpreted the Foreign 
Office refusalas proof that Bntain intended to impose her own solu- 
tion by force. Zaghlul began a nation-wade campaign for inde- 
pendence. The Foreign Office then reversed its decision and agreed 
to receive the ministerial delegation; but Zaghlul’s campaign had 
already gathered so much momentum that the Egyptian Prime 
Minister now insisted that Zaghlul should be included m the dele- 
gation and share its responsibihty, otherwise he knew well that 
whatever the delegation achieved m London would he repudiated 
by the nationalists at home. But Lord Curzon was not prepared to 
accept Zaghlul; as late as 24 February 1919 he continued to receive 
optimistic reports from the Residency m Cairo: ‘The agitation 
which the Nationalist leaders have organized is dying out, or is at 

any rate quiescent in the country at large Zaghlul is trusted by 

^ Chirol, op cit , 145 f 
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no one . , . The agitation has from the beginning be«i entirely 
pacific in character. . . . The present movement cannot be com- 
pared m importance with that of Mustafa Kamil, and there seems 
to be no reason why it should affect the deasions of H.M. Govern- 
ment on constitutional questions and the proper form to be given 
to the protectorate.’ 

^ The Egyptian Prime Minister, denied permission to plead his 
country’s case at the Peace Conference, resigned on i March 1919, 
and strikes, disturbances and riots followed. The Residency coun- 
selled firmness: four nationalist leaders, three of whom — ^Zaghlul, 
Isma’il Sidqi, and Mohammed Mahmud — ^have made their mark 
in subsequent politics, were deported to Malta . This was followed 
by a wides pread itistirrer-non among the fellahm, inspired by the 
middle-class nationalists. Railways and telegraph and tele phone 
rom mnniratinris was extensively cu t, and Cairo was isolate Jfrom 
the rest of the coimtey, where British authority had ceased to be 
e^cfive. T’rownaalrepubhcan governments’ were proclaimed 
and even villages set up their own mdependent authorities. 
Isolated parties of Bntish troops and some European residents 
were massacred. By 23 March however railway commumcation 
between Cairo and the north had been restored, and three weeks 


later the army had re-imposed order almost everywhere. 

The Residency subsequend v toed to explain the r evolution by 
alle gations tha r t-b(> band o f Bolsb^st, Young Tur k and even 
Geru Mn agents had been ‘clearly discernible* : but the Milner 
Commisam placed these hypotheses in their true perspective- 
‘The Anglo-Egyptian authonties appear to have been so gready 
out of touch with native sentiment mat such statements mus t be 
a^epted with reserve . They have shown a complete lack of fore- 
knowledge for which it is almost impossible to account.’ The 
internal organization of the Residency had m fret become far from 
adequate for its mcreased responsibihties, the duties of the various 
semor offiaals had never been clearly defined, and it had no sound 
system for obta inin g and assessmg mtelligence. 

Meanwhile Lloy d George had recalled th e High Commissioner 
and appomted m his place- Lor d J Heiaby , the victor of the Palestme 
campaign, ‘to mamtain the Protectorate on a secure and eqmtab le 
basis’. The new HigETl^ommissioner adopted a conoliatorv 
p ohity towards the nationahsts. The four deported deputies were 
released, and Zaghiid went off to Europe to lay Egypt’s case before 
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the Peace Conference; but his intransi^ncc and ri ffld laabihty to 
compf onn^ made a p oor imp ression therc>_aii3I&is case^as-.. 
wSiferLeTby the fact had_grYerL his recog- 

mtion to_ the British Protectorate. The Bntish Government set up, 
under the chairmanship of the Colomal Secretary Lord Milner, a 
commission ‘to enquire into the form of government which, 
under the Protectorate, will be best calculated to promote peace and 
prosperity, the progressive development of sel&govemmg instku- 
uons, and the protection of foreign mterests’. In the same docu- 
ment British policy was defined as seeking ‘to defendEgypt against 
all external danger and the interference of a foreign power, and to 
establish constitutional government, under British guidance as far 
as may be necessary, so that the Sultan^ and his ministers and the , 
elected representatives of the people may in their several spheres 
and m an mcreasmg degree co-operate m the management of 
Egyptian afFairs\ The Mission was met by a complete boycott; 
their residence was picketed by the Wafdists (as the followers of 
Zaghlulnow called themselves), and any Egyptian who ventured 
to call upon them was pursued by menaces. On the return of the 
Mission to London Milner continued negotiations with the 
Egyptian Prime Minister and with Zagmul, and finally in 
August 1920 produced a memorandum proposing a definite 
setdement provided that Zaghlul would urge its acceptance 
upon his followers. It recommended ‘a treaty of alliance 
under which Britain will recognize the independmce of Egy pt^ 
a s a constitutional monarchy with rep^enta tiye ^institutions, 
and Egypt will confer^ Britain the rights necess^ to 
safeguard her spedaTinter ests and to enable her to give foragn 
Powers guarantees which will secure the relinquishment of 
capitulatory rights. Bntain will defend the jtitegnty p f E gyp tian 
territory, and Egypt will m case of war render Bntain all assistance 
in her power withm her own borders. Egypt will not adopt an 
attitude inconsistent with the alhance, or enter mto any agreement 
withj^oreign power prejudioaHoJInladLmter^sttr^ 
confer oh Britain tKe“n|lit fomaintam a rmhtary fo^e on Egyptian^ 
soil for the maintenance of her imperial communications . , . Egypt 
will recognize the right of Britain to mtervene, should legislation 
operate meqmtably against foreigners. The Bntish representative 

^ This title was substituted for that of Khedive in 1914 when Ottoman 
suzerainty was renounced upon the Turkish entry into the War. 
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■will enjo-y a special position and precedence’, etc Tliis memoran- 
dum, wmch provided the basis for Anglo-Egyptian relations until 
1946, was received not unfovourably m Egypt, though Zaghlul 
had made the significant counter-proposfi that British troops 
should he specifically limited m number and confined to the Canal 
Zone. The main opposition came from the British cabinet, parha- 
ment, and public, ‘many of whom had come to regard Egypt as an 
mtegral part of the Bntish Empire and were beyond measure 
astomshed that Milner, whose impenahsm was unimpeachable, 
should have proposed what they regarded as the surrender and 
abandonment of British territory’.^ Milner, however, showed 
how untenable histoncally this unaccommodating attitude was' 
‘Unless all our past declarations have been insmeere and all our 
professions hypocritical, the estabhshment of Egypt as an inde- 
pendent state in mtimate alliance with Bntam is the goal to which 
all our efforts have been directed It may indeed be argued that the 
goal has not yet been reached, that Egypt is not yet strong enough 
to stand on her o-wn feet. Such arguments are entitled to respectful 
consideration. But what ca nn ot be mamtamed, "with any regard 
for historical accuracy, is that these changes in themselves are not 
absolutely m accordance with the constantly declared pohey of 
Great Bntam.’ ^ 

Durmg 1921 the Bntish government earned on negotiations 
■with moderate Egyptian ministers drawn firom the Turkish 
ruling class; but these broke do^wn on the Egyptian msistence that 
the Bntish gamson should m peace-time be confined to the Canal 
Zone, where it could not be used so readily to exert pressure upon 
Egyptian internal pohtics. The British Army, on the other hand, 
apparently msensible of the constant imtant presented to Egyptian 
susceptibilities by the presence of a Bntish garrison m their capital, 
stubbornly opposed its withdrawal firom Cano A famihar theme 
of those who opposed any concessions was that ‘the real fellahm, if 
then voice could be heard, preferred British rule to that of then 
own leaders, yet all the evidence conclusively proved that these 
misguided peasants preferred mdifferent government by then ©■wn 
compatnots to the effiaent and honest administration of an ahen 
power’ ® The Cabmet, dependent on an unstable coahtion in the 

^ Round Table^ December, 1936,110 ff 

® Preface to the thirteenth edition oi England tn Egypt ^ October, 1920 

* N G D , reviewing Lord WavelPs 'Allenby in Egypt^ m Royal Central Asian 
Journal, XXXI (1944), 213 
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House of Commons, and fearful that it would be attacked by the 
imperialist wing of the press if, after its recent surrender to 
Sinn Fein in Ireland, it now made concessions to militant national- 
ism m Egypt, foEowed the lead of the Colomal Secretary, Winston 
Churchill, who characteristically was much more ahve to the 
broad bearmg of the question on imperial strategy than to the 
iatensity of feehng m Egypt itself. Fmally Allenby, reahzmg the 
hopelessness of trymg to get any agreement m Egypt without some 
concisions and holding that Bntam was pledged by the Milner 
Report to offer a measure of independence, forced the govern- 
ment’s hands by tendermg his resignation with that of die four 
principal British advisers to the Egyptian government. The 
Cabinet yielded and Allenby was mowed to proceed with his 
pohey of granting condittonal independence. On 28 February 192a 
the Sultan was informed that the Protectorate was terminated, and 
Egypt declared to be an independent sovereign state. The follow- 
ing four pomts were however absolutely reserved to the discretion 
offl[.M. Government pending the reaching of agreement on them* 
(l) The security of impe rial rrnnirniTnratinns: (2) foe defence pf 
Egypt against all foreign agg ression or mterference ihrect or in- 
direct; [3) the protection of foreign residen ts and mmnnties ; 
Oyihe Sudan. This unilateral declaration was foEowed by a 
Note to the foreign Powers warning them that Britam would not 
admit any questioning or discussion of her special rdations with 
Egypt, and would regard as an unfriendly act^ any attempt 
at mtervention in Egyptian affairs. Egypt was not propos^ 
for admission to the League of Nations, and m November 
1924 the Conservative government which had newly come to 
power informed the League that, should Egypt sign the Geneva 
Protocol for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes, 
H.M. Government would not admit that the act entitled her to 
mvoke the intervention of the League m any matter covered by the 
Four Reserved Points. As Toynbee commented, the granting of 
independence to Egypt was so hmited by these reservations that it 
amounted m far t- to fess than Dominion Status. Egyptians received 
It without gratitude as merely an instalment of independence; as 
the Iraqi soldier Ja’far al- Askan had remarked, ‘Complete mde- 
pendence is never given ; it is always taken /]> 

— ^ ★ ★ ★ 

^ The diplomatic euphamsm for an act which would be resisted by force 
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As Iraq was progressively occupied during the War, it came 
under a j nAtary admin istration whose tone, set by the Indian 
Army anH’diteGoverni^^ was unsympathetic to the new 

idea of Arab nationahsm as fostered by the British Arab Bureau m 
Cairo, An interim compromise plan produced by the British 
government in March 1917 provided for the annexation o f the 
Basmvdayet , while t hat of Baghdad was to^Se^mimstered as & as 
possible by Ai absj> but toTTe in everylhing^ut n^e a British pro- 
tget^^eh^ghg^M with foreign Bowerj , AnewStor 

was introduced by an Anglo-French Declaration of 7 November 
1918 which stated that. ‘France and Bntam agree to further and 
assist the settmg-up m Syna and Iraq of indigenous governments 
and adxrunistrations, deriving their authority from the free exercise 
of miUative and choice of the mdigenous populations. The only 
concern of France and B ritain is to offer such suppor t a nd efScaaou s 
help as will ensure the smooth workmg of these gnvemmepts 

This Declaration caused great excitement among 
the young nationalists of Baghdad, but, in the opimon of the dis- 
tinguished Arabist and traveller Gertrude Bell who was serving on 
the staff of the Admimstration, ‘the prematunty of the national 
movement has so clearly been manifest that it has found no support 
among the stable elements of the population ’ 

At this stage the Chief Civil Commissioner, Sir Percy Cox, a 
man of great experience and personal prestige, was transferred as 
British Minister to Tehran, and was succeeded by his assistant 
Colonel Arnold Wilson This thirty-four-year-old Indian Army 
officer had rapidly come to the fore for his energy and vigour; but 
his previous acquamtance with Arabs and his knowledge of their 
character was limited to his experience m the Persian Gulf and on 
the Lower Tigns He had no experience of or sympathy with the 
Ottomamzed effendi of Baghdad, whose pohtical aspirations were 
those of al- Ahd More than this, his admirable positive quahtics 
were offset by a strong vem of $elf-nghte#usness and self-justifica- 
Uon, On taking over from Cox he advised the Foreign Office that 
‘There is an almost entire absence of pohtical, racial, and other 
connexion of Iraq with the rest of Arabia The average Arab, 
as opposed to the handful of amateur pohtiaans of Baghdad, sees 
the future as one of fair deahng and material and moral progress 
under the aegis of Bntam Iraq should not be assimilated pohtically 
to the rest of the Arab and the Muslim world, but should remam 
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insulated as far as may be, as a wedge of Bntisli-controlled terri-* 
tory’; and he comments m his apologia Loyalties. ‘A small 
independent state of under three millions seemed a retrograde, 
almost anarchic step. . , My imagmation envisaged some form 
of protectorate which might develop ere long mto a fully-fledged 
Arab state with Dommion status under the British crown/ 
Having determined m November 191 8 to obtam confirmation for 
his thesis by holdmg a plebiscite, he was at some pains to ensure 
that It produced the desired result. His instructions to his Divisional 
Officers stated, ‘When pubhc opmion appears likely to take a 
definitely satisfactory line, you are authorized to convene an 
assembly of all leading notables and sheikhs . . . mforming them 
that their answers will be commumcated to me for submission to 
the Government Where pubhc opinion appears likely to be sharply 
divided, or in the unlikely event of its being unfavourable, you 
should defer holding a meetmg and report to me for instructions. 
The effect on the British cabinet of the plebisate so conducted was 
less serious than its effect on Wilson mmself, since it led him in- 
creasingly to find reasons for disregardmg the views of those with 
whom he disagreed. Thus, charactenzing the Iraqi nationahst 
officers with the Amir Faisal m Syria as ‘such small fry and re- 
gardmg the Shih mujtahids and other religious digmtanes with 
much justification as ‘spiritual tyrants whose principal ambition 
was to stem the nsing tide of emanapatioff, he ‘underestimated 
the influence of the Naticnahsts, and the susceptibihty to their pro- 
paganda and that of the dissident ’ulama of the mass of the people 
on the Middle Euphrates', as he himself later admitted,^ He was 
not, however, averse tocautiousconstitutionalprogressjheproposed 
to die Interdepartmental Committee on Eastern Affms in April 
1919: ‘The legitimate demand for active partiapation m the 
government and admimstration can best be met, not by creating 
central legislative and dehberative councils, but by giving carefully 
selected Arabs of good birth and education firom the very outset 
positions of executive and admmistrative responsibihty. I would 
propose to mstal selected Arab offiaals as governors of (the 
principal towns) with a specially chosen Bntish offiaal of abihty 
and character as principal commissioner and adviser to the 
governor ’ The Alhed Powers were, however, stiU fully occupied 
"With imposmg terms on Germany, and had not yet approached the 
^Loyalties, II, 254. 
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problem of the disposal of the Ottoman Empire. Consequently the 
Foreign Office rephed to Wilson that it was premature to attempt 
constitutional experiments pending the deasion of the Peace 
Conference on the Mandatory Power for Iraq and the nature of the 
Mandate. In these circumstances it is not surpnsmg that Arab 
notables who were approached as possible governors of Basra de- 
clined to accept the responsibihty and commit themselves until the 
future of their country became clearer. 

Meanwhile there had existed m Damascus since its hberation m 
October 1918 an autonomous Arab government under the Amir 
Faisal, assisted by British officers who had taken part m the Arab 
Rebellion and were sympathetic to the Sharifian form of Arab 
nationalism Among the officers on FaxsaPs staff were many Iraqis, 
members of al-^Ahd, who ardently desired to see their country 
similarly placed under Arab rule In 1919 one of these visited 
Baghdad and was offered the post of Assistant Mihtary Governor 
of the aty. He apparently imagmed that he had been mvited to 
assist m setting up a national government, but on finding that he 
was merely to be an Arab umt m the British administration hur- 
nedly resigned ‘This inadent evidently confirmed m the mmds of 
the Iraqi officers in Syria the impression that the Bntish mihtary 
admimstration m Iraq was intended to be permanent, and that it 
regarded them as active enemies who were trymg to undermine 
British influence there.’ ^ The Iraqis in Syna thereupon organized 
a rising wave of pohtical feelmg m the towns of Iraq, and brought 
about a rapprochement between Sunnis and Shi’is In October 
1919 Gertrude Bell remarked m an official Note ‘When we set 
up a civil administration m this country, the fact that a responsible 
native government has existed for a year in Syna wdl not be for- 
gotten by the Iraqi nationahsts; and if we seek to make use of those 
Iraqis who have done best m Syna, they will claim great hberty of 
action, and will expect to be treated as equals , Local conditions, 
the vast potential wealth of the country, the tnbal character of the 
rural population, the lack of material from which to draw official 
personnel, will make the problem harder to solve here than else- 
where, I venture to think that the answer to such objections is that 
any alternative hne of action would create problenas whose solu- 
tion we are learning to be harder still ’ Wilson, however, still did 
not fiiUy grasp the strong, intimate, and constant influence exerted 
^ Sir Hubert Young, The Independent Arab, 292, 297, 
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on Iraqi nationalism by the autonomous Arab government m 
Syria, and sought to nullify Gertrude Bell’s conclusions in his 
covering despatch* ‘The fiindaniental assumption throughout 
this Note . * IS that an Arab state in Iraq and elsewhere within a 
short penod of years is a possibihty, and that the recognition or 
creation of a logical scheme of government on these lines would be 
practicable and popular. . . . My observations in this country and 
elsewhere have forced me to the conclusion that this assumption is 
erroneous. ... I beheve it to be impossible m these days to create a 
new sovereign Muslim state . . . out ofthe remnants of the Turkish 

Empire It is my behef that the Arab pubhc at large would 

after a very few years prefer the return of the Turks to the con- 
tinuance of an amateur Arab government. . . For some time to 
come the appomtment of Ajrab governors or high officials, except 
in an advisory capaaty, would mvolve the rapid decay of authority, 
law and order, followed by anarchy and disorder, and the move- 
ment once started would not be checked ’ Long afterwards he 
admitted, ‘It is easy to see after the lapse of ten years that I was 
perhaps unduly sceptical ’ 

In May 1920 the British government at last obtamed by the 
abortive Treaty of Sevres the mandate for Iraq, and instructed 
-Wdson to consult the recently-created Divisional Councils on 
proposals for the development of national life Wilson and his 
advisers objected, smce the Arab government in Damascus, sub- 
sidized with gold Bntish treasury, had durmg the long 

delay earned on a v^B^utionalist propaganda with considerable 
success among the middle-class younger generation, who had been 
greatly encouraged by the proclamation of Faisal’s brother 
Abdullah as King of Iraq by the ’Ahd m Damascus in March. 
Wilson’s advisers produced a draft constitution, there was 
to be a Council of State, consisting of Bntish and Arabs in 
equal numben, and a Legislature. The members of the Council 
could, however, be removed at will, and its resolutions over- 
ruled, by the Bntish High Commissioner. The powers of the 
so-called Legislature were to be conjfined to ihe passing of 
resolutions without the force of law and the putting of questions 
to the government. Although Wilson claimed that leading Arabs 
regarded these proposals as revolutionary and as a generation ahead 
of the times’. Lord Curzon cnticaliy commented: ‘This is not an 
Arab government mspired and helped by Bntish advice, but a 

9 
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British government infused with Arab elements. . • / Meanwhile 
nationahst activity had passed from agitation to open defiance. 
Already early m the year Arab irregulars with encouragement 
from the Arab government m Damascus had forced the Bntish to 
withdraw from Dair az-Zor, their furthest outpost in the direction 
of Syna ^ In June a force under the Iraqi officer Jamil Midfah^ 
seized the post of Tell Afar, thirty miles west of Mosul and massa- 
cred its small British garrison, but was driven back before it could 
reach Mosul itself. In the months of May and June fj],ooo m 
gold was reported to have reached extremists at Karbala. 

The British government announced on 20 June that Sir Percy 
Cox would return in the autumn as Chief Bntish Representative 
in antiapation that the Mandate, when finally promulgated, would 
constitute Iraq an independent state. But this gesture came too late. 
Owmg presumably to the severe chmate and the steady dram of 
demobihzation, the Civil Admimstration was staffed mainly by 
very young and mexpenenced men, who shared the somewhat 
headstrong views of their Chiefs ‘It seems probable that had the 
Civil Administration been less anxious to justify its continued 
existence’ (with generous pay and allowances, be it noted, at a 
time of rismg unemployment and wage-cuts in Britam) ‘by prov- 
mg Its superiority over the previous regime and all other possible 
regimes . had it been staffed by m^n older and more experienced 
m deahng with the Arab character and tenmerament, or had it 
shown Itself more sympathetic toitfie Arab government 

mstead of merely paymg it hp service as a possibdity m some re- 
mote or mdefimte future, many of the classes who hardened then 
hearts against the once-popular British regime would have con- 
tinued to support It The revenue collected m 1920 was three 
and a half times that received by the Turks m 1911 Taxation, 
which was enormously heavier than in India, tended to press most 
heavily on the fellahm, but was vexatious also to the landlords and 
digmtaries and to the tribes, who had formerly largely escapedpay- 
ing taxes. The Iraqis hadno say in the objects on which these revenues 

^ Under the Ottoman Empire this part of the Euphrates valley had not be- 
longed to any of the vilayets of Iraq, but had formed an independent sanjaq 

^ He has subsequently been Prime Mmister of Iraq, and is now (April 
1948) Mmister of the Interior 

® In the autumn of 1919, out of a total of 233 officers only four were over 
forty-five years of age On 1st June 1920 two-thirds of the Divisional Political 
Officers ere under thirty, and almost one-quarter were only twenty-five or less 

^ Ireland, op cit , 252 cf Ph Graves, Lz/e of Sir Percy 262 f 
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were expended. In the financial year 1919-20 16 per cent of all 
expenditure was devoted to Headquarters and the costs of ad- 
ministration, and this marked a reduction fi:om previous years; 
another ii per cent , nominally for pubhc works, was mgely 
apphed to improving the amemties of British and Indian offiaals. 
Wilson had expressed the view that the interests of the country 
would be served by havmg a large proportion of Bntish personnel 
in all branches of the admimstratton. The Divisional Advisory 
Councils, composed of Arabs, had no influence on pokey. Less 
than 4 per cent, of the semor-grade ofiiaals were Arab, and on the 
railways there were nearly five times as many Indian as Iraqi per- 
sonnel. After the Rebeihon had already begun Gertrude Bell 
wrote, ^On the whole, the wonder is that there are so many 
moderates and reasonable people. I try to count myself among 
them, but I find it difficult to mamtain a dispassionate calm when 
I reflect on the number of blunders we have made.’ 

The gamson consisted of 80,000 troops, nearly half the size of 
the standmg army of India with a hundred times the population. 
The general situation had long been known to be threatening, but 
Army H Q. had tended to place httle faith in the reports of the 
Pohtical Officers of the Civil Administration When the Rebei- 
hon broke out at the end of June, the C -in-C. and the bulk of his 
staff were at their Persian hill-station; only 4,200 Bntish troops, 
almost all new to the country and without previous military ex- 
penence, and 30,000 Indians were available for service m Iraq, and 
only 500 Bntish and 2, 500-3 ,000 Indians were available as a mobile 
force. The mam centre of the Rebeihon was the tnbal area of the 
Middle Euphrates, and though the moderate nationalists held aloof 
it lasted firom July to September, when it was put down by heavy 
reinforcements. Over 400 British and Indian troops were killed, 
and the rebels were estimated to have suffered 8,450 casualties. It 
cost Bntain ^20,000,000, and in Iraq the damage to railways and 
loss of revenue amounted to more than ^^400, 000. 

Sir Percy Cox arrived on i October to take back the supreme 
authonty mom Wilson with the new title of High Comnussioner. 
He had the advantage of his great personal prestige, and handled 
the situation m a more sympathetic spirit than his predecessor. A 
provisional Council of State was set up, consistmg of Arab 
mimsters, who were, however, subject to the advice of dbteir British 
Advisers and, m the last resort, to the High Commissioner whose 
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decision was final in all matters There was no intention of trans- 
ferring the administration to the Iraqis any faster than practical 
considerations demanded. The situation was very comparable 
with that of Cromer’s Egypt' Bntish heads and Iraqi hands, and 
in fact the country was at about the same stage of development 
But at least a concession had been made to national aspirations by 
appomtmg Iraqi mimsters The Iraijz officers stranded m Syria 
after the French suppression of Faisal s government in July 1920 
were encouraged to return to Iraq The garrisoning of Iraq was in 
1921 handed over to the R A F,, audits cost progressively reduced 
in three to four years to one-seventh of its former figure Never- 
theless the extreme nationahsts were not appeased, and it was 
alleged that they were receivmg matenal help from nationalist 
Turkey and Bolshevist Russia Gertrude Bell wrote, If we hesi- 
tate m appomting a kmg, the tide of pubhc opinion may turn over- 
whelmingly to the Turks/ At the Cairo Conference called by the 
Colonial Secretary, Wmston Churchill, m March 1921 the choice 
finally fell on Faisal, for whom Cox’s staff and’espeaatly Gertrude 
Bell began to make active propaganda m Iraq.^ The popular 
reception on his arnval was lukewarm, but the administration 
made every effort to secure a favourable vote in the projected 
referendum A pnnted form containing a resolution in his favour 
was sent to the Divisional Officers to obtain the signatures of the 
notables Annexures askmg for the continuance of British control 
were encouraged, while any addition of a nationahst character was 
punished, and the mutasarnf of Baghdad was forced to resign for 
permitting them The myority-vote of a town or distnct was 
regarded for the purpose of enumeration as unanimous. ^ As 
Gertrude Bell remarked with her curious mixture of cymasm 
and mgenuousness, it was ‘pohtics runnmg on wheels greased 
with extremely well-melted grease’. The offiaal return gave 
Faisal 96 per cent, of the votes, while mdependent observers were 
disposed to give him two-thirds ® 

^ St John Philby, then Adviser to the Mmistry of the Interior, who favoured a 
republic, was dismissed for obstructing the official policy 

* Similarly m the Umted States, the party in each state which gams a majority, 
however small, fills the whole of that state’s seats in the electoral college that 
elects the President 

® The Kirkuk hwa with its Turcoman population voted agamst him, and the 
Kurdish liwa of Sulaimaniya boycotted the referendum The Shi’is, who con- 
stitute a majority m the whole country, demanded the end of foreign control, as 
did over 80 per cCiit of the poll in Baghdad 
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The nationalists hoped that the creation of the monarchy meant 
the end of the Mandate, and the establishment of foU independence 
sweetened with Bntish financial support. The Bntish, on the other 
hand, proposed to retam control of Iraq’s foreign relations and 
‘such measure of finanaal control as might be necessary’. The 
King was to agree to be guided by the advice of the High Com- 
missioner, and Bntish officials were to be appomted to specified 
posts. Negouation over the terms of the Treaty to define Anglo- 
Iraqi relations was protracted through most of 1922 owing to taqi 
reluctance to make such large concessions as Bntam required. 
The Kmg was inclmed to assoaate himself with the nationalist 
attitude. Five nationalist leaders were deported, including Hamdi 
al-Pachahji; and unrest in the provinces cdled for the use of R. A.F. 
bombers on four occasions. In September Cox dehvered an ulti- 
matum to the Kmg H.M Government could not further tolerate 
his connexion with the nationahst agitation nor the delay in 
ratifymg the Treaty At this moment the Kmg had a very oppor- 
tune, though entirely genmne, attack of acute appendicitis, and m 
October the Council of Ministers ratified a twenty years’ Treaty, 
subject to its subsequent ratification by the Naional Assembly. 
Every royal Act or ministenal order was to receive the previous 
approval of the High Commissioner or Bntish Adviser respec- 
tively If a mimster refused to yield to his Adviser s disapproval, 
the High Commissioner had the power eventually to ‘advise’ the 
Kmg that the measure should not receive the Roym Assent. 

The National Assembly did not meet to ratify the Treaty till 
March 1924. The High Commissioner had taken pains to ‘make’ 
a pro-Treaty majority. The Opposition objected to the appomt- 
ment of British advisers, it claimed that the finanaal stipidations, 
which required one-quarter of the revenue to be allotted to 
national defence and imposed on Iraq a heavy share of the Ottoman 
Pubhc Debt, constituted an excessive burden; and it complained 
that Bntam had given Iraq no guarantee over the question of the 
vilayet of Mosul, whose ownership was bemg vigorously con- 
tested by the nationalist Turkey of Mustafa Kemal As the Assem- 
bly proved unexpectedly obstructive, the High Commissioner 
finally gave the Kitig a fortmght’s warmng that, if the Treaty were 
not ratified in time to place it before the next session of the League 
of Nations Counal, H.M. Government would put its own alter- 
native proposals before the League With only twenty-four hours 
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to go, the High Commissioner refused to grant an extension of the 
time-himt The Treaty was finally ratified with about an hour to 
spare by thirty-seven votes to twenty-four, with eight abstentions 
and thirty-one absentees out of a total of 100 members. Bntam ha rl 
with difficulty safeguarded her essential mterests, and the national- 
ists had ‘gone down fighting’. The immediate obstacle had been 
cleared, and the process of historical evolution could go on 
without bloodshed. 

★ ★ ★ 

TTie??peaal position of Palestine as the Holy Land of three great 
rehgions had been not unsatisfactorily met during the nineteenth 
century by the Ottoman creation of the ?> ai7jaq,QfJ erusaleni takmg 
Its orders direct from Istanbul, and by aUowmg a large measure of 
avil autonomy to the multiphcity of foreign rehgious com- 
mumties Though Sir Henry McMahon stated twenty years 
afterwards that m his mmd Palestme was always excluded from the 
territones proimsed to the Arabs by the Husam-McMahon Cor-* 
respondence m 1915, there is no direct reference to Palestme m that 
Correspondence.^ In 1916, with a large-scale mvasion of the 
Levant contemplated from Egypt, it was necessary to reconcile the 
interests of Bntam m that region with those of France, who ever 
smce i860 had regarded Syna as her speaal preserve^ had con- 
tmued to expand her schools, had built the railways and obtamed 
other commercial concessions Some French pubhcists at this time 
even msisted that the French special interest extended to Palestme, 
but such a claim was not tenable in view of the variety of rehgious 
interests there other than those of the Church of Rome. In the 
1 secret Sykes-Picot Agreement of 1916 it was deaded that, while 
Trench mterests should be paramount m Syria, in the eventual 

1 It has been argued that Palestme was implicitly included in the area Vest of 
the vnlaydt of Damascus, Homs, Hama, and Aleppo^ which was excluded from 
the proposed Arab kingdom, since the mlaya (vilayet) of Damascus extended 
south as far as Aqaba and consequently Palestine lay immediately to the west of 
It This interpretation breaks down on the immediately-following reference to 
Homs and Homa there \\ere no Vilayets’ m the strict administrative sense of 
Homs and Hama, smce these towns lay within the vilayet of Damascus It 
would therefore follow that the word was intended in its alternative general 
sense of ‘district’, and as the four cities mentioned all he well to the north of 
Palestme, to argue that an area to the w^est of them was intended to mclude 
Palestme is as xmprofitable as to argue that an area ‘west of the districts of 
Warwick, Sheffield, Leeds, and Newcastle’ includes the counties of Hereford 
and Monmouth 
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partitioning of the Ottoman Empir e Palestine should come under 
an international admmistration. 

So fer, tl( 5 L a word liad been offiaally said about any special 
rights for the Jews. In all the centuries that had elapsed smce the 
destruction of Jerusalem in a d 70, there had probably never been 
a time when there was not a small Jewish community in Palestine; 
and pious Jews of the Dispersion had always dreamed of the 
restoration, by the will of God, of the Temple and the Kingdom. 
In 1799, when Napoleon invaded Palestine from Egypt, he issued a 
manifesto to the Jews of the world offermg them ‘the patnmony 
of Israel'. Of more practical importance was the sentiment enter- 
tained by many Bntish Protestants in the nineteenth century that 
the fulfilment of the Scriptures entailed the restoration of the 
Jews to Palestme. This view was held by the philanthropist Lord 
Shaftesbury, who as a kinsman of the great Palmerston had some 
indirect influence on Bntish pohcy B oth Russia and France, whose 
activities m the Middle East Palmerston regarded with equal sus- 
picion, were usmg the benevolence of Ibrahim Pasha in the 1830's 
to expand their respective Orthodox and Cathohc missions m 
Palestme; and Palmerston therefore sought the opportumty of 
using some other commumty to offset their influence. In 1838 he 
appomted the first British Vice-consul in Jerusalem, and in- 
structed him as part of his duties ‘to afford protection to the Jews 
generally, and you wiU take an early opportunity of reporting . . 
upon the present state of the Jewish population in Palestine'. 
They were found to number some ten thousand souls, nearly all 
of them from the Mediterranean countnes In 1840, at the height 
of the crisis of the Second Synan War, Palmerston wrote to the 
Bntish Ambassador in Istanbul, ‘It would be of manifest im- 
portance for the Sultan to encourage the Jews to return to, and 
settle m Palestine , because the wealth which they would bnng with 
them would mcrease the resources of the Sultan s dominions, and 
the Jewish people, if returning imder the sanction and protection 
and at the mvitation of the Sultan, would be a check upon any 

future evil designs of Mohammed All or his successor Bnng 

these considerations confidentially under the notice of the Turkish 
government, and strongly recommend them to hold out every 
just encouragement to the Jews of Europe to return to Palestme 
This project, however, came to nothing, and there was htde 
^ cf. A N Hyamson, The Bntish Consulate injenisalem, ' 
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change in the numbers or status of the Jews in Palestine till the 
"eighties, when the nationalist reaction in Russia, then the home of 
two-thirds of world-Jewry, to the murder of the Tsar was followed 
by an outbreak of anti-Jewish outrages, in which hundreds were 
killed and thousands rmned, while discnmmatory anti-Jewish 
legislation was enforced over a period of three years There was a 
large-scale exodus of Jews from Russia, findmg ready admission 
into North Amenca and Britain in those easygomg and liberal days* 
A small proportion of the emigrants went to Palestme, where some 
of them settled on the land with the finanaal help of Baron de 
Rothschild, and readily employed the Arab fellahin to cultivate the 
lands for them. By the outbreak of the First World War the 
Jewish population of Palestme was over 80,000. The growth of 
their agricultural settlements, despite many material difficulties, to 
the number of forty-four with a total population of about 12,000 
had already provoked some Arab opposition The Amencan geo- 
grapher Ellsworth 'Huntmgton, who was m Palestine in 1909, 
wrote’ ‘The fellahm of the Plam of Sharon and of other fertile 
parts of Palestme, such as Carmel and parts of the Jordan Valley, 
see m the Jew their greatest enemy. Around Jaffa the Jewish 
colomes are undoubtedly successful, so much so that the native 
population is sorely jealous. In ennuty towards the colonists they 
steal the fruit and break the branches in the orchards, turn horses 
mto the gram-fields and break down hedges In 1912 there was 
an angry scene in the Ottoman Chamber of Deputies, when Arab 
deputies protested agamst the Jewish acqmsition of large areas of 
arable land in the Plain of Esdraelon from absentee landlords and 
the threatened dispossession of the tenants.^ 

Meanwhile the growmg anti-Jewish prejudice m Europe, which 
reached flash-pomt in France in the Affaire Dreyfus, had had a pro- 
found effect onaViennesejournalist Theodor Herzl, ‘one on whom 
his Jewish origm lay so hghtly that it is probable that he often 
completely forgot it " But stung now by the sense of helplessness 
and homelessness of the Jews faced by unreasomng persecution, he 

^Palestine and its Tramformatton (1911), 87 

® Geo Antomus, op cit 259 In the early years of the British mandate these 
lands \vere transferred to the Jews Twenty-one Arab villages disappeared from 
the map of Palestme, and it has never been definitely esfablished what hap- 
pened to their inhabitants The tenants (but not the landless labourers'^ are said 
to have been compensated by the Jewish purchasers to the extent of about 4 per 
cent of the purchase-pnce The landlords, a wealthy and cosmopolitan Beirut 
Christian family, gave them no compensation (Barbour, op. at , 117 f ) 
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produced in 1896 a pampUet The Jewish State, in wMcb. lie pro- 
posed the creation of a Jewish national territory. It fell on fertile soil 
amongjewish student-societies in European universities, and others 
whose dream of the return to Zion had been given urgency by the 
persecution ofjewry in Russia. The three motifs: rehgious Zion- 
ism, the need of asylum from persecution and discrimination, and 
Herzl’s pohtical idea, fused. ‘Almost overnight he found himself 
the head of a great party m Jewry: pohticd Zionism had been 
bom. • . .Jewry was to be divested of its pecuhar attributes and 
made “as other nations”, bound together pohtically and self-con- 
sdous.’ After seven years of failure of the Zionist (Drganization to 
interest any Great Power m their plans ‘to estabhsh for the Jewish 
people a home_ m Palestine secured by pubhc law’, it received m 
1903 an ofier from the Bntish government to estabhsh an autono- 
mous Jewish settlement m what was then called Bntish East 
Africa Herd himself, who had never been wedded to Palestme 
as the only land for his prospective state, was attracted by this 
so-called ‘Uganda Scheme’, but before anything could be finally 
settled he died, and the Ziomst Congress of 1905, dominated by 
Eastern European Jews imbued with the traditional rehgious 
Zionism, resolved on the fundamental principle of the coloniza- 
tion of ‘Palestine and the adjacent lands’ and nowhere ebe.^ 

The outbreak of the First World War transferred the centre of 
gravity of the growmg Zionist movement from the continent of 
Europe to Bntam and the U S A In these two countnes the 
pnnapal protagomsts of Zionism were respectively Dr. Hayyim 
Weizmann, bom m Poland but for some years lecturer m chemistry 
at Manchester Umversity, where he had ‘converted Prune 
Minister Balfour to Ziomsm in the middle of the East Manchester 
election’^ ('). and the lawyer Louis D. Brandeis, who actively 
supported Woodrow Wilson for President of the U.S A. and was 
rewarded by bemg made a Judge of the Supreme Court.® A 
‘British Palestine Committee’ formed on Weizmann’s inspurar- 
tion, issued a periodical under the slogan ‘To reset the ancient 
glones of the Jewish nation m the freedom of a new British domi- 
mon in Palestine’. The only non-Jewish member of this com- 
mittee, the journalist Herbert Sidebotham of the Manchester 

^ Hyamson, Palestine "A Policy ^ ch V 

* Herbert Sidebotham, Great Bnfatn and Palestme^ 54 

* Rabbi Stephen Wise, m The Jemsk National Home^ 1917—42 (Paul Good- 
man, edajt 41. 
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Guardian, had in 1915 written a leading-article advocating the per- 
manent British occupation of Palestine for the defence of Egypt 
This had attracted the interest of Weizmann, who had asked Side- 
botham to wnte a memorandum to the Foreign Office, proposmg 
a Jewish state in Palestine for the defence of Egypt and the Canal. 
Sidebotham clammed that it was the needs, political and strategic, 
of Bntish pohcy that defimtely inchned the scales m &vour of 
Zionism ^ 

Balfour had became Foreign Secretary in I9i4 The influential 
and enthusiastic Sir Mark Sykes, ^ who had helped to make the 
Sykes-Picot Treaty, had become a temporary convert to Zionism. 
With the gradual exhaustion of both Russia and France as effective 
military powen in 1917 it had become imperative to ensure the 
early armed mtervention of the U.S.A , and President Wilson had 
shown himself Varmly responsive to the Ziomst ideal’. In these 
circumstances, after much mterchange of opmion between 
Bntish and Amencan Ziomsts, and while Ziomsts m Germany and 
Turkey were conductmg parallel negotiations with the enemy 
governments,^ a proposal was submitted m 1917 to the Bntish 
government for the 'recogmtion of Palestme as the National Home 
of the Jewish people’ with internal autonomy, freedom of immi- 
gration, and the estabhshment of a Jewish National Colonizmg 
Corporation for the resettlement of the country. This bold and 
uncompromismg phraseology was not however acceptable either 
to the Foreign Office or to some influential Bntish Jews who were 
concerned about its possible effect on their status as British subjects. 
After some months of redrafting it finally received official approval 
as the famous Balfour Declaration of 2 November 1917 ‘H M 
Government view with favour the estabhshment 111 Palestine of a 
national home for the Jewish people, and will use their best 
endeavours to facihtate the achievement of this object, it bemg 
clearly understood that nothmg shall be done which may prejudice 
the avil and rehgious rights of other non-Jewish communities m 
Palestine, or the rights and poktical status enjoyed by Jews m any 
other country ’ There was thus a fundamental distinction between 
the ongmal Ziomst proposal and the finally approved Declaration, 
the one all-embracing, the other ambiguous and hedged with 

^ op cit , chs IV“V 

® T E Lawrence described him as ‘the imaginative advocate of unconvincing 
world-movements^ (SevenPtllars of Wisdom, SB) 

® Barbour, op cit , 54 f , 64 f 
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reservations. The Zionists always persisted in interpreting the 
Declaration in the terms of then: ongmal proposal, as recently as 
August 1946 3 n official Jewish Agency spokesman claimed that 
‘the promise to the Jews of the whole of Palestme on both sides of 
the Jordan was implied in the Balfour Declaration’.^ 

The Army authorities in Palestine did their best to keep the news 
of the Declaration from the ‘non-Jewish communities’, i.e. the 
Arabic-spcakmg Muslims and Christians who then constituted 
90 per cent, of the population; but a report of it reached the Shanf 
Husam, who with some concern asked Bntain for an explanation. 
The government mformed him that its support of the Zionist 
aspirations went only ‘so far as is compatible with the freedom of 
the existing population, both economic and pohdcal’ This 
promise satisfied the Shanf, and early m 1919 his son Faisal reached 
with Weizmann a provisional agreement over Zionism m Pales- 
tme, subject however to the confirmation by the Powers of the 
Arab kmgdom m Syria; ‘but if the slightest modification or de- 
parture is made’, wrote Faisal, ‘I shall not then be bound by a 
smgle word of the present agreement.’ At this stage the Palestine 
Arabs had never been consulted, they had given no mandate to 
Faisal to negotiate on their behalf, and his agreement with the 
Zionist leader could not be considered bmdmg on anyone but 
himself and his father. 

At the end of the War the pohtical aspirations of the Zionists, 
kmdled by the reahzation at last of their anaent hopes of returning 
to the Land of Promise, were heightened by the pressure exerted 
on Jews to emigrate in large numbers from the highly nationalistic 
Eastern European states which had emerged from the wreckage of 
the Austaan and Russian empues,^ and they were still fiirther 
encouraged by the pronouncements of such responsible statesmen 
as President Wilson, Lloyd George, Smuts, anci Balfour in favour 
of an eventual Jewish state or commonwealth The ignorance of 
these statesmen with regard to the rise of Arab nationalism was 
profound, and they apparently thought of the Arabs of Palestme 
(m so far as they were aware of them existence) as mere Bedoum, 
as kttle worthy of consideration as the Amencan Indians, the 
Bantu, or any other pohtically unorganized and inarticulate race 

^ Palestine Post^ 2 August, 1946 We are led to ‘the cjmical conclusion that 
Zionism allotted to Bntam the role of a stalking-horse' (Owen Tweedy, The 
Fortnightly ^ October 1950, p 272) 

* Pound Table, 1939, 259. 
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of natives’, whose destiny it was to give place to the coloniza- 
tion of more progressive’ peoples. At the Peace Conference, Dr. 
Weizmann could state his movement’s aspirations m the un- 
equivocal words, ‘To make Palestme as Jewish, as England is 
English or America Amencan’, and a volume issued by the . 
promoters of the Zionist Foundation Fund (Keren ha-Yesod) 
declared ‘The object of the modem Jewish pioneer m Palestme is 
to prepare room and work for the thousands and milhons who wait 
outside.’ ‘The potency of Ziomsm swept like a tide over all the 
types of Jew on whom Bntam’s ongmal assumption (the recon- 
dlabihty ofjew and Arab) had been based — the religious Jews who 
had always hved unobtrusive hves in the holy cities of Palestine; 
the pre-war agnculturahsts who spoke Arabic and employed 
Arabs, and the farseemg scholarly Jews who thought that the 
surest way of fulfilling the Messiamc promise was to jom with the 
local population in forrmng a covenant of peace, Ziomsm 
brushed aside every consideration that did not contribute to the 
immediate mcrease of the National Home 

The Arab reaction to the exuberance of the Ziomst ‘invasion’ 
was swift Mark Sykes, who revisited the country m 1919 was, 
m spite of his earher enthusiasm, ‘shocked by the mtense bitterness 
provoked there’ The Kmg-Crane Commission, which toured 
the Fertile Crescent m 1919 on the mstructions of President 
Wilson to test the reactions of the population to the proposed 
mandatory arrangements, ‘began their study of Zionism with 
mmds predisposed in its favour. , They found much to approve 
m Its aspirations and plans, they had warm appreciation for its 
devotion, and its success by modern methods m overcommg great 
natural obstacles Nevertheless, actual facts drove them to 
recommend a serious modification of the extreme Zionist pro- 
gramme of unlimited immigration . The fact came out re- 
peatedly in the Commission’s conference with Ziomsts that they 
look forward to a practically complete dispossession of the present 
non-Jewish population of Palestine by various forms of purchase 
More than 72 per cent, of the petitions received by the Com- 
mission m the whole of Syria were agamst the Zionist programme 
The whole non-Jewish population of Palestine was emphatically 

^ Elizabeth Monroe, The Mediterranean in Politics^ 58 The pre-war Zionists 
had had a characteristically self-centred and misleading slogan, ‘The people 
without a land for a land without a people* (James Parkes, The Emergence of the 
JemshProhlenif^p vn) 
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against the entire Zionist progranuiie. No British officer con- 
sulted by the Commission beheved that the Zionist programme 
could be carried out except by force of arms. Officers generally 
thought that a force of not less than 50,000 soldiers would be 
required even to initiate the programme ’ The American govern- 
ment pigeon-holed the Commission’s Report, and it was pub- 
lished unofficially only after Wilson had relmquished the Presi- 
dency. 

In their mtense and passionate enthusiasm and zeal to rebuild 
their National Home the Zionists m Palestine struck out wildly 
against anyone who made objections to their extreme demands, 
anyone who imposed a brake on their dynamic career. Sir Ronald 
Storrs who became Mihtary Governor of Jerusalem m 1918 with a 
smcere sympathy for Ziomsm, has written, "From the beginmng 
we encountered a cntical Zionist press, which soon developed mto 
pan-Jewish hostihty We were inefficient, ill-educated; those with 
official experience strongly pro-Arab, violently anti-Zionist, even 
anti-Jewish Their incomprehension and mtolerance for the 
Bntish officers who were administering the country extended also 
to its Arabic-speakmg inhabitants. The Anglo-American Com- 
mittee of 1946 impartially summed up their attitude* "Too often 
the Jew is content to refer to the mdirect benefits accrumg to 
the Arab from his conung, and leaves the matter there. Passionately 
loving everj^ foot of Bretz Israel, he finds it impossible to look at 
the issue firom the Arab point of view, and to realize the depth of 
jfeehng aroused by his mvasion” of Palestine. He compares his 
own achievements with the slow improvements made by the 
Arab village always to the disadvantage of the latter, and forgets 
the enormous financial and educational advantages bestowed upon 
him by world Ziomsm When challenged on his relations with 
the Arabs, he is too often content to pomt out the superfiaal 
fiiendhness of everyday hfe m town and village — a fiiendliness 
which indubitably exists In so domg, he sometimes ignores the 
deep pohtical antagomsm which mspires the whole Arab com- 
mumty , or thinks ffiat he has explained it away by stating that it is 
the ‘"result of self-seeking propaganda by the nch effindi class”* It 
is not unfcir to say that me Jewish community m Palestine has 
never, as a community, faced the problem of co-operation with 
the Arabs It is, for instance, significant that, m the Jewish Agency’s 

^ OrienfaitonSt 359 flF 
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proposal for a Jewisk State, the problem of barn tiing one and a 
quarter million Arabs is dealt ■with in the vaguest of generahtics.’^ 
As a shrewd observer had concluded earher, ‘Seeing the Jews and 
hearing their arguments m Palestine, even an admirer of their great 
gifts IS forced to the conclusion that they axe poHtically an obtuse 
people — that the very characteristics which give them such force as 
preservers of a race, a rehgion, or a business are a hmdrance in 
social intercourse, or in the give-and-take of democratic poHtics.’^ 

From the beginning they had never been prepared to concede 
any vahdity to the growmg Arab nationalist movement. Though 
provincial Palestine had played a smaller part m the movement 
than the aties of Syria, the young A-wm Abdul Hadi, members of 
the Nashashibi fainily of Jerusalem and other Palesthiian notables 
had been promment in the nationalist scaet soaeties, aiffl. some had 
suffered death under Jemal Pasha. The Muslim community was 
diwded mto two great clan-partisanships, the Husainis and the 
Nashashibis. ‘In me ^e of Zionism Husamis might be said to 
represent Church and extreme Arab nationahsm, Nashashibis 
State and making the best of a bad job.’® Sir Herbert Samuel as 
High Commissioner sought to moderate the Husamis by appomt- 
ing the most active of their younger members Mufb of Jerusalem 
and head of the Supreme Mushm Council; ‘and m fact Hajj Amm 
was for years denounced by extremist Arab pohtiaans as a British 
agent.’* The Nashashibis, m spite of holding for years^ the 
Mayoralty of Jerusalem, were consaous that then influence in the 
country as a whole was less than that of the Husaims, and sought to 
redress this inferiority by a loose alhance ■with the Ziomsts, receiv- 
ing some encouragement from then rmddle-class elements 
The Zionist leftists, however, sought from the first to drive a wedge 
between the Arab ruhng-class as a whole, stigmatizmg them as 
‘feudal exploiters’, and die unorganized and marticulate fellahm® 
and town-labourers, holdmg out promises of material benefits 
to the former and trade-umon organization to the latter The 
Arab Rebelhon of 1936-9 showed the Ziomsts that then efforts 
to divide the Arabs had almost completely faded, and they 

1 Ch VIII, paras 4-S 

* Ehz Monroe, op cit., (1938)^ 59 f. 

* Storrs, op, cit , 401 f 

^ Barbour, op. cit,, 130. 

* F H. Kas^h, Palestine Diary (1938), Index, s w Nashashibi, Dajani, 
Peasants* PartvC 
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sobseqa^dy tended to speak plainly to die Arabs as a wbole. At a 
May-Day rally in 1946 the labour-leader Mrs. Golda Meyerson, 
now head of die Jewish Agency’s Political Department, ‘told the 
Arab labourers and feUahin that no force would swerve the Jewish 
people firom their goal*. Three months later the Sonist Labour 
party Mapai, the strongest Jewish party in Palestme, passed a 
resolution at its annual conference ‘appealing to the Arab people 
and assuring them that the Jewish people were ready to co- 
operate as equals for the peacefol development of Palestine. At the 
same time, aU measures mtended to destroy the Zionist programme 
would be fought.’! The Zionists were probably tight m sup- 
posmg that the only language die Arabs understood was the 
language of force.. They have behaved as colonists have always 
behaved towards an mdigenous population less well eqmpped 
with material and mtellectual resources. But the fact remains that 
this was the language of force, not the language of conciliation; 
and It contrasted cunously with Dr. Weizmann’s habitual pretence 
of ‘stretchmg out his hands to the Arabs m friendship’.^ 

Finding that the Arab masses stiU preferred to follow their own 
ruling-class rather than their Zionist mentors, and that their efforts 
to divide the Arab commumty met with hide success, the more 
moderate Zionists criticized the Palestine Government for not 
suppressmg the Arab extremists.® The extreme Zionists, however, 
reacted by creatmg a myth, which they ventilated with assidmty 
until 1948, that there was at bottom no clash of interests between 
Arab and Jew, and that the discord between them was entirely a 
product of British machmations While Zionist all^ations of 
British hostihty to their aims had been levelled origmally at the 
Administration m Palestme, military and civil alike,* since 1939 
and especially smee 1945, when British pohey no longer marched 
with iheir own totahtanan demands, they assailed Whitehall and 
Dowmng Street also. The London correspondent of the Palestme 
Post pilloried the ‘ofEaal caste, deeply committed to policies which 
treat the East as an area hitherto unspoilt by the hideousness of the 
twentieth century, and if possible to be kept m a state of pristine 
punty for the benefit of all that is most decorative m Arab and most 

^Palestine Post, 10 September, 1946 

* e g Palestine Po^t, 19 June, 1946 

* Kisch, op cit , 19, and Index, s v Officials, Attitude of Bntish. 

* Storrs, op czt , 362, makes a frank appreciation of anti-Ziomat sentiments in 
the Military Administration 
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snobbish m British, society / 1 A. more candid, admission came, as 
so often, from a Jewish Revisionist* ^ It is to be assumed that a 
clash between Jews and Arabs m Palestme would have taken place 
even without any promptmg from the British administration 
The Jews wanted Palestme for a Jewish state. The Arabs would ^ 
sooner or later object to that . . There had to come a psycholo- 
gical clash between the Jew and the Arab, a clash between the 
Jewish immigrant and the Bntish colonial official. . A clash 
between Jewish dynaimcs and dormant Arabia was mevitable/ 

From the outset, the atmosphere of total lack of understanding 
and sympathy, mistrust and suspicion, steadily darkened Demed 
the independence which they beheved had been promised to them, 
the Arab ruling-class was not slow to reta&te against the Jews 
whom they held responsible. The scene was set for me agitator and 
the killer; and at Easter 1920 occurred the first of the many com- 
munal riots that have disgraced the Holy Land The Chief Ad- 
ministrator reported, 1 can definitely state that when the stram 
came the Zionist Commission did not loyally accept the orders of 
the Administration, but from the commencement adopted a 
hostile, cntical, and abusive attitude. It is a regrettable fact that, ' 
with one or two exceptions, it appears impossible to convmce a 
Zionist of Bntish good faith and ordmary honesty. They seek, not 
justice from the mihtary occupant, but that m every question in 
which a Jew is mterested, discnmmation m his favour shall be 
shown. . In Jerusalem, bemg in the majonty, they are not 
satisfied with military protection, but demand to take the law into 
their own hands, m other places where they are m a mmority they 
clamoun for mihtary protection . . . The representative of the 
Jewish commumty threatens me with mob law, and refuses to 
accept the constituted forces of law and order. . My own 
authority and that of every department of my Admimstration is 
claimed or impinged upon by the Zionist Commission. . . . This 
Admimstration . . has strictly adhered to the laws governing the 
conduct of the mihtary occupant of Enemy Territory, but that has 
not satisfied the Ziomsts, who appear bent on committing the 
temporary mihtary admmistiation to a partiahst pohcy before the 
issue of the Mandate It is mamfestly impossible to please partisans 

^ George Lichtheim, 4 June, 1946 

* EUahu Ben-Honn, The Middle East Crossroads of History ^ 132 For an 
planation of Ae term Revisionist, see below, p 179f, 
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who officially claim nothing more than a ^^National Home”, but in 
reality will be satisfied with nothing less than a “Jewish State”/ The 
Zionists promptly countercharged that, on account of the sym- 
pathy or some members of the military administration for the 
Arabs, there had been dilatonness in suppressmg the outbreak. The 
Lloyd George government abolished the mihtary administration 
and replaced It by a civil one, with the Mandate as its charter. 

It IS illuminating that m the Mandate the only reference to the 
predominantly Arabic character of the population was still merely 
indirect, in the article which recognized Arabic as one of the three 
official languages.^ The first High Commissioner Sir Herbert 
Samuel was, if not himself a Zionist, very sympathetically 
disposed to Ziomsm as he then understood it^ It must be said, 
however, that during his tenure of office he was conspicuously im- 
partial, to the point of being strongly cnticized by extreme Zionists 
for being pro-Arab In 1921 he was violently denounced by the 
Ziomst Congress for having recommended immigration ‘withm 
the limits fixed by the numbers and interests of the present popu- 
lation’ to develop the country To the advantage of all its inhabi- 
tants’.^ Another and more serious outbreak of Arab violence m 
1921, arising out of a May-Day not between two Jewish labour 
factions, was followed by the first of the many Inquiry Commis- 
sions which have visited Palestine. This Haycralt Commission 
declared that the Ziomst Organization had 'desired to ignore the 
Arabs as a factor to be taken mto serious consideration, or else has 
combated their mterests to the advantage of the Jews’, and that it 
had 'exerased an exacerbating rather than a conciliatory influence 
of the Arab population ofPalestme, and has thus been a contnbu- 
tory cause of the disturbances’. In reply to Zionist arguments that 
Arab antagonism was directed more against British rule than 
agamst themselves, and had been artifiaally stimulated among the 
uneducated mass of the Arab population by the effendis, it de- 
clared that 'fcehng agamst the Jews was too genuine, too wide- 
spread, and too intense to be accounted for in the above superficial 

^Elsewhere the Arabs were described as *the existing non-Jewish communities’ 
(m the Preamble, quoting the Balfour Declaration); ‘the inhabitants of Palestine, 
irrespective of race and religion’ (Art. Z'J; ‘other sections of the population’ 
(Art 6) 

* Hyamson, op cit , 131 

® Storrs comments, ‘I cannot conceive that any Gentile High Commissioner 
could have weathered the storms of Ziomst public opmion for five years/ 
(op cit., 3S8, 392) 
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manner, if it means that had it not been for matement by the not- 
ables, the effendis and the sheikhs, there would have been no riots, 
the allegation cannot be substantiated. . . . Any anti-Briash feehng 
on the part of the Arabs that may have arisen m the country 
origmates in the assoaation of the Government with the further- 
ance of the policy of Zionism.’ 

Concerned at the contmued unrest, the Cabmet resolved to 
make a new defimtion of its pohcy, which appeared in the 
‘Churchill White Paper’ of 1932 While affirming that the place 
of the Jews in Palestme was ‘of nght and not on sufierance’, it 
marked a defimtc recognition of the hard fects of the situation, in 
that It did for the first time acknowledge the existenc^f the Arabs 
as such. It remarked that ‘unauthorized statements have been 
made to the effect that the purpose in view is to cream a wholly 
Jewish Palestme. , . . H.M. Government regard any such expecta- 
tion as impracticable and have no such aim m view. Nor have they 
at any time contemplated ... the disappearance or the subordina- 
tion of the Arabic population, language, or culture m Palestme. 
They would draw attention to the fact that the terms of the 
(Balfour) Declaration referred to do not contemplate that Palestine 
as a whole should be converted mto a Jewish National Home, but 
that such a home should be founded in Palestine.’ The White 
Paper introduced for the first time the prmaple of ‘economic ab- 
sorptive capacity’ as a regulator of immigration. It proposed to 
set up a Legislative Council, but this was boycotted by the Arabs, 
who refused to recognize the validity of the Mandate. The com- 
position of the proposed Council was mdeed distmctly weighted 
against the Arabs, smee, though Mushms and Christians combined 
soil constituted 89 per cent, of the population, their ten elected 
members could be outvoted by the ten official members and the 
two elected Jewish representatives. A proposal to set up an Arab 
Organization with an official status comparable with that of the 
Zionist Orgamzation was also rejected by the Arabs, ‘since its 
members were to be nommated by the High Commissioner, him- 
self a Ziomst, and the offer was conditional onits bemg understood 
that acceptance sigmfied the settlement of all Arab claims, together 
with Arab recognition of the Balfour Declaration 

For the next six years a sullen but superficially qmet status quo 
was maintamed By 1926 it had been possible to reduce the gar- 

* Barbour, op 
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rison, and entrust internal security to the R.A.F., to disband die 
British gendarmene, and cut down the police. By 1928 die Jewish 
population had risen to 150,000, about two anda halftimes wbatit 
had been at the end of the War, and now amounted to id per cent, 
of the population. Jewish agricultural settlement had made marked 
progress, thanks to the boundless enthusiasm and devotion of the 
Pioneers; but funds for development were scarce, the economic 
situation difEcult, unemployment nfe, and m 1927 Jewish emigra- 
tion exceeded immigration by 2,300. The Arab population also 
had rapidly mcreased m numbers, dianks to the very high birth- 
rate, the cessadon of the Turkish conscription which had taken 
many young mennever to return, the lowermg ofthe high deatfarate 
for wliich me Public Health Department of the Government may 
claim at least some credit, and to some illegal immigradon from 
neighbounng Arab countnes. Beneath the superfiaal order and 
progress, however, ‘a conflict had been created between two 
national ideals, and under the system inmosed by the Mandate it 
could only be solved if one or both of these ideals were aban- 
doned’.^ 


* ★ ★ 

^ The lands east of the Jordan, which had been httle more than 
nominally administered by the Ottoman government, were ad- 
ministered from 1918 by Faisal’s Arab government at Damascus. 
However, at the San Remo Conference of April 1920 this region 
was assi^ed to Britain as part of th e mandate for Palestine, with 
the proviso^ however, thatmthe territones between thejordan and 
the eastern boundary of Palestine as ultimate^ determined, the 
mandatory shall be entitled, with the consent of the Council of the 
League or Nations, to postpone or withhold appheation of such 
provisions of this mandate as he may consider inapplicable to the 
eiasting local conditions, and to make such provision for the ad- 
ministration of the territories as he may consider suitable to those 
conditions’.® Soon after the collapse of the Damascus Arab 
government before the French m July 1920, therefore, the High 
Commissioner for Palestine convened the local Arab notables at 
as-Salt, then the pnncipal town of the region, and informed them 

^ Royal Commtsston Report (1937), 61* 

* Mandate, Art. 25, 
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that H M. Government intended to grant them immediate self- 
government with the help of a few Bntish advisers. Local councils 
were accordingly set up in the four prmcipal towns; but before any 
coherent administrative system could take shape, the Amir Abdul- 
lah arrived in February 1921 with an Arab force at Ma an, which 
had been provisionally left within the boundaries of his father’s 
kingdom of the Hijaz, and announced his intention of raising a 
rebelhon against the French m Syria. He advanced to Amman, was 
welcomed by the local councils and unopposed by the Bntish, and 
took over the effective administration. At the close of the Cairo 
Conference in April, the Colonial Secretary, Mr Churchill, agreed 
to recognize him as de facto ruler of Transjordan^ provided that he 
abandoned his aggressive intentions against^d^ French and 
accepted Bntish protection and finanad help* 4 !l settmg up a 
modem administration. In September 1922 Britain secured the 
consent of the Council of the League, as provided for in Art 25 of 
the Mandate, to the exemption of Transjordan from all the clauses 
of the Mandate concerned with the establishment of a Jewish 
National Home, mcluding the Mandatory’s obhgation to facihtate 
Jewish immigration and land-settlement In 1923 Bntain recog- 
nized the existence of an *mdependent government in Trans- 
jordan under the rule of the Amir Abdulkh, provided that such 
government is constitutionaL’ 

From that time Abdullah steered a skilful course toiyards 
mdependence and kingship, which he achieved m 1946.1 The 
material poverty of this thinly-populated state on the desert- 
margm caused him to contmue to welcome British financial and 
technical support for his Arab Legion, which laid him open to 
the extremist charge of being subservient to Bntam, and at the 
same time it stimulated the Kmg’s innate expansiomst ambitions 
and so led to his assassination in July 1951 2 Abdullah was 
rumoured to have favoured economic collaboration with the 
Ziomsts, if he had been freer to disregard Arab opimon, but it 
might have proved an unequal partnership, since the Ziomsts had 
never excluded from their considerations ‘those great, desolate, 

^ On achieving independence Abdullah gave his state the title of The Hashum 
Kingdom of the Jordan Since its incorporation of the remnant of Arab Pales- 
tine m April 1950, the former name Transjordan ceased to be geographically 
appropriate to the enlarged state 

^ See Esmond Wright ‘Abdullah’s Jordan, 1947-1951*, Middle East Journal, 
Summer 195 1, p 439 
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and uncultivated [sic] stretches of land across the nver" ^ With the 
disappearance of Abdullah and the decline of British prestige, the 
fi tore of Jordan is something of an enigma. 

★ ★ ★ 

During the war Bntam had sought to protect her pre-eminent 
position in the Arabian Penmsula by agreements with France and 
Italy by which these powers undertook not to acquire, nor to con- 
sent to a third power acquirmg, territory m Arabia or a naval base 
in the Red Sea. Bntam had also from the begmnmg been on 
friendly terms with the young Wahhabi Amir Abdul Aziz ibn 
Sa’ud. Early m the war she, like the Arab nationalists, had sent 
emissanes to him to enhst his support for an Arab nsing agamst 
the Turks; but the pro-Turkish Amir of the Jebel Shammar to the 
north, his ancestral enemy, was too nearly a match for him to give 
more than moral support It was psychologically difficult for him 
to make common cause with the Shanf Husain, die ruler of Mecca 
and Madma, those centres of what the stnet Wahhabis regarded as 
idolatrous and corrupt samt-worship unauthonzed by the Qur’an 
and Sunna, and the Shanf made matters worse by his assumption 
m 1916 of the tide of Kmg of the Arabs. With his Ottoman 
culture and his overweemng personal ambition he evidendy 
regarded Ibn Sa’ud as a barbarian upstart, and behaved to him 
with ‘a show of studied condescension and even discourtesy’ 
combined with ‘somewhat highhanded methods’.^ 

Turkish support for the Shammar havmg ceased with the col- 
lapse of the Ottoman Empire, Ibn Sa’ud was able to annex their 
terntory m 1921, and was now in a position to setde scores with 
King Husam. He had aheady for some years been makmg Wah- 
habi propaganda among the tribes on the Hijaz border to wm them 
away from Husam, and when Abdullah had led a force agamst him 
m 1919 had severely defeated him He was at that time deterred 
from mvading the Hijaz by the Bntish government, which was 
still supportmg Husam. But the old King, with greater consistency 
than worldly wisdom, broke with Bntam, mamly over the poli- 
tical disability imposed on the Arabs of Palestme by the Balfour 

^Moshe Shertok, 24 January 1946 (smee 1948 Moshe Sharett, Foreign 
Minister of Israel) 

* Antonius, op cit , 329 
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Dcdaration and the Mandate. Refusing to compromise on this 
pomt, he forfeited Britain’s support and subsidy. At the same time 
he had been misgmded enough to mtngue agamstibn Sa’udwith 
such enemies or potential nvals of his as the Shammar, tnbal chiefi 
of outer Najd, and the Imam of the Yemen. He became in- 
volved in an unnecessary quarrel with Egypt about the medieval 
sanitary conditions of the Holy Places; and in 1924 he alienated 
what remammg support he had m Islam by having himself pro- 
claimed Cahph. Ibn Sa’ud mvaded the Hijaz. Husam abdicated m 
favour of his eldest son Ah; but the Wahhabi prmce in the follow- 
mg year drove out AH and annexed the Hijaz. His former ‘semi- 
vassal’ relationship to Britain was now clearly out-of^iate; and in 
1927 by the Treaty of Jidda Britain recogniid him as sovereign 
and independent of the Hijaz, Najd, and its Dependencies, 
which were later fused as the King dom of Sa’udi Arabia. Ibn 
Sa’ud in return undertook to maintam foiendly relations with the 
Bntish-protected sheikhdoms of the Persian Gulf. He had already 
acknowledged the presence of Husain’s two sons Faisal and 
Abdullah on the thrones of Iraq and Transjordan, and allowed 
Britain to determine his frontiers with these two states; but in 
respect of his frontier with Transjordan he has always maintained 
mental reservations which may yet disturb relations between the 
twokmgdoms. 

★ ★ ★ 

The Sykes-Picot Agreement of 1915 had arranged that the Fer- 
tile Crescent should divided into four areas, two to be directly 
administered by France and Britain respectively, while the other 
two should be administered by Arab governments under the 
guidance and protection of France and Britain respectively 
France’s direct share was to be the Syrian coastlands and Cihaa, 
while her protectorate was to consist of the hinterland of Syria 
includmg the vilayet of Mosul By 1919 British troops had how- 
ever occupied the Mosul vilayet after driving out the Turks; and 
Lloyd George succeed d with great difficulty in persuading 
Clemenceau to give up the French claim, so that this od-bearing 
district could be added to Iraq. The French were compensated by 
the transfer to them of the German quarter-share m the Turkish 
Petroleum Co., now renamed the Iraq Petroleum Co , and the 
promise that France should have a quarter-share of its output. 
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Britain handed over to her the rmhtary occupation of the Syrian 
coastlands, while the independent Arabs under Faisal soli governed 
the dties^of the interior. The situaoon was very unstable. The Arabs 
resented and feared the very presence of the French: France’s part 
m. the campaign against the Turks had been confined to the pre- 
sence of a small token-force, and the Arabs could not be expected 
to agree tbat her enormous sacrifices on the Western Front en- 
titled her to claims on Syria. The French, on the other hand, 
had no sympathy for the Arab Revolt or for Arab natio nalis m m 
general, havmg in mind their imlhons of Arabic-speakmg subjects 
in North Afiica; they regarded these phenomena as a British 
manoeuvre to trick Prance out of her rightful legacy in Syria. Her 
claim was earned back to the Crusades, m which France had played 
a preponderant part, and was remforced by the educa&oim mis- 
sions, and railways and other public utihaes she had established m 
the country. Nevertheless, over 60 per cent, of the petitions pre- 
sented to the Kmg-Crane Commission in 1919 protested directly 
and strongly agamst a French mandate. 

In April 1920, one month after a ‘General Synaa Congress’ 
of nationalists had proclaimed an independent kingdom of 
Greater Syna, mcluding Lebanon and Palestine, with Faisal as 
King, the San Remo Conference awarded France the mandate 
for the whole of Syria. The French now had legal authority 
to deal with the unmendly Arab administration in the mteiior, 
whose troops had unoffiaaUy attacked French mihtary positions 
near the demarcation-line between the two zones, while die 
Arab authorities had earned on anti-French propaganda, 
and obstructed French commerce; the French in their turn 
were not guiltless of counter-provocation. In July 1920 Genaal 
Gouraud sent Faisal an ultimatum demanding satisfaction on 
all these pomts, and the unqualified acceptance of the French 
mandate for the whole country. While Faisal was" attempting to 
negotiate, there were armed clashes between his troops and the 
French. The latter then occupied Damascus and expelled him ftom 
the country. Masters of the situation, they could now reshape the 
prostrate bulk of Syria at their will. Consaous that their main 
support lay m the Maronites of the lebanon, that the other 
Christian commumties were only lukewarm, and that they were 
cordially dishked by the bulk of me Muslims, they decided to ease 
their ta^ by an unashamed pohey of ‘divide-and-rule’, by ex- 
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ploitmg aiid widening the rehgious divisions with which Syria, 
more than any other Middle Eastern country, is vexed. Sunm 
Muslim Arabs constitute about 53 per cent, only of the population 
of Syria and Lebanon combmed Some mmorities form more-or- 
less compact geographical blocks the 340,000 Maromtes in the 
Mountam Lebanon; the 325,000 Alawis or Nusainya^ m the Jebel 
Nusairiya (Ansanya) along the northern half of the coast, the 
l 6 ofi 00 Druze, mainly m the Jebel Druze but also m Lebanon, 
perhaps as many as 200,000 Kurds in the Jazira of the north-east. 
The separatist tendencies of all these mmonties, which had un- 
doubtedly suffered discrimination at the hands of the Sunnis under 
Ottoman rule, were encouraged- In 1920 the old sanjaq of 
Lebanon was expanded to three tunes its size by the inclusion of 
the predoimnantly Muslim towns of Beirut, Tnpoh, and Saida 
(Sidon) ; South Lebanon down to the Palestml frontier, with a 
predommantly Shi’i population, and the fertile Biq"a, with a mixed 
population consisting mainly of Muslims and Orthodox Chns- 
tians In this enlarged Lebanon the Maromtes no longer had an 
absolute majority as in the old sanjaq, and Christians of all sects 
constituted only a precarious majority ^ This weakenmg of the 
Chnstian position was perhaps designed to make them more 
dependent on French protection and less mchned to foUow a 
nationalist hne of their own In 1921 the Jebel Druze, and in 1922 
the Territory of the Alawis, were recogmzed by the French as in- 
dependent. The remainder of Syna was divided m 1920 mto the 
two states of Damascus and Aleppo, m an attempt to exploit the 
traditional rivalry between the two great cities but this experiment 
did not last, and m 1924 the two states were umted. 

Havmg thus dismembered the country, the French set to work 
to impose their cultural pattern on it in a fashion which was pas- 
sively accepted by the inarticulate majority, but was bound to 
estrange further the minority that had pohtical aspirations. The 
pinning of the Syro-Lebanese currency to the French franc, 
though logical, had the unfortunate effect of causmg it to follow 
the franc’s severe devaluation The teachmg of French was carried 
to such a pitch that it was reported that in some districts children 

^ Their religion is a curious amalgam of Shih Islam, with early Christian and 
pagan elements, cf Encyclopaedia of Islam, art Nusain 

* This they are now losing, owmg to the higher Muslim- birth-rate, and the 
disproportionate amount of emigration by Christians. (Pierre Rondot, Les 
InsHtuUons Pohttques duLtban (Pans, 1947), 25 If and sketch map, p 32 his ) 
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who could scarcely read Arabic were taught tlie Marseillaise. 
Specially-prepared history-books were at pams to demonstrate 
that the Syrians were not ethnically Arab. The administrative 
machme was firequently abused to further the interests of French 
companies and concession-holders. As instruments of their policy 
the French made great use of two minority commumties foreign to 
Syria and without any defined habitat in the country: the Cir- 
cassians, who had been mtroduced by the Turks fifty years before 
when their homeland was annexed by Russia; and the Armenians 
who had escaped the Turkish massacres durmg and after the War. 
The former made useful if undisciplined soldiers, especially apt for 
punitive expeditions and for garnsonmg restive distncts; the 
latter, with their keen intelhgence and sense of superiority to other 
Levantines, gave good service as informers 

By 1925 die ruling famiHes of the Jebel Drnze, who had not 
originally been averse to French rule in preference to Sunnis firom 
Damascus, had grown restive under their impetuous French local 
governor, who may be described as a French equivalent of Arnold 
Wilson: ‘smeere, dismterested, energetic; extremely efeedve in 
puttmg his immediate aims mto acdon, especially when they were 
related to the production of matenal results; but he was tyranmcal 
m his mediods, and psychologically blind in his deahngs with 
human bemgs, to a degree which made it mevitable that ms well- 
memt eiforts should end in disaster. During twenty months he 
forced upon the outraged but mtimidated Druze a host of material 
benefits which they neither dreamt of nor desired/^ Protests to 
the French High Commissioner met with a discourteous rebuff 
and the four prmcipal Druze leaders were arrested as conspirators. 
This was followed by a general rising in the Jebel, landlords and 
tenants together, which completely overpowered the French 
garrison. The revolt spread to the cities of Syria, the rebels being 
well-organized and led by members of the great femihes and ex- 
Ottoman officers With mihtary experience.^ By November 1925 
the French beg^in to gam the upper hand by greatly mcreasmg 
their garrison, but they did not penetrate the Jebel Druze rill the 
early summer of 1926, and peace was not finally restored for 
another year. The rebellion had been even more costly in lives and 

^ Toynbee, Islamic World after the Peace Conference y Part III, sec. vii. ^ 

* Such as Fawzi al-Qawuqji, who was to lead the Palestine Arab rebels in 1936 
and served the Axis during the Second World War 
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money than the Iraq Rebelhon, and the French had twice found it 
necessary to bombard the centre of Damascus by artillery and air- 
craft, killing over a thousand persons. The revolt had, however, 
taught the French that it was impossible to hold down Syria in- 
defimtely by martial law. The senes of imhtary High Com- 
missioners was ended m November 1925, and m 1926 the first 
High Commissioner with civil admimstrative experience was ap- 
pomted The Lebanese Repubhc had been proclaimed m 1926, and 
an attempt was made to reach an understandmg with the more 
moderate Synan nationalists, but without success; the first two 
nominal Presidents of Syna were both ahens, a Turk and a Cir- 
cassian. 


B. The Inter-War Period 

The unilateral Bntish declaration of Egyptian mdependence m 
1923 did not immediately bnng about the end of violent agitation, 
smce the Wafd refused to accept the hmitations imposed on 
Egyptian sovereignty by the Four Reserved Points Encouraged 
by the successes of the Turkish nationahsts m extortmg major con- 
cessions from Britam and France by armed force, the Wafd con- 
ducted a murder campaign inspired by well-educated fanatics and 
executed by weak-minded students and a number of professional 
kdlers. In Cairo four British subjects and two Egyptian moderates 
were murdered, and lune Bntish wounded The Egyptian pubhc, 
mtunidated by the terrorists, gave no help to the pohce, and it was 
left to a spead force under Bntish direction to track them down: 
three students were executed and ten impnsoned 

At the begi nnin g of 1924 general elections had produced the 
combination of the first Wamist government m Egypt and the 
first Labour government m Bntam, some of whose members when 
in Opposition had shown sympathy for Wafdist aspirations 
Zaghlui was mvited to London to negotiate, but demanded in 
efiect complete mdependence, with the withdrawal of all British 
troops, the return of die Sudan to Egypt, etc. This was far too much 
for me British government which observed that, while British 
troops would not mterfere m the fiinctiomng of the Egyptian 
government nor encroach on its sovereignty, no British govern- 
ment could divest itself of all mterest m me defence of the Canal, 
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not could the good administration and development of the Sudan 
be jeopardizes Zaghlul showed hunself as inflexible as ever in 
negotiation, and returned to Egypt ^thout achieving anything. 
Meanwhile his government had made gestures hostile to the 
presence of the Bntish garrison and the position of the Sirdar, the 
British commander-in-chief of the Egyptian Army. On 19 
November the Sirdar, Sir Lee Stack, was murdered m the streets of 
Cairo. On his own initiative Allenby presented to the Egyptian 
government an ultimatum m which the foUowmg were the 
prmcipal demands : 

(1) The withdrawal from the Sudan of all Egyptian ofSars and 
purely Egyptian units, which had been mating the Sudanese troops 
to mutmy, with some effect. 

(2) Egyptian consent to the unlimited im^tion of the Sudanese 
cotton-growmg district of the Gama, whkhhad previously been 
limited to ensure adequate water-supphes to Egypt 

(3) Payment ofa fine of ;(^SOO, 000. 

The British colony m Egypt, prone as ever to ‘Egyptophobia’, 
was indignant at the ‘wealmess’ of Allenby’s ultimatum; but the 
Foreign Office instructed him to moderate the second and third of 
the above demands; and there is no doubt that the threat to divert 
Nile water firom Egypt for unhmited irngation m the Sudan has, 
m spite of subsequent agreement on this vitd subject, lefiEgyp Bans 
with the uncomfortable realization that the water supphes on 
which their economy depends are at Bntam’smercy as long as she 
remains m control of the Sudan. 

The Lee Stack murder was the culmmation of the murder- 
campaign, in which a number of the younger Wafd leaders^ were 
charged with cmrunal complicity. The Waffi. government fell, 
leaving the ground free for Kmg Fuad to take a more active part 
m the countty’s poh&cs. The son of Isma’il and now in the prime 
of his hfe, he had inherited enough of the autocratic spmt of Ins hne 
not to accept tamely the limited authonty of a constitutional 
monarch. As a Europeanized Turk who spoke but mdiferent 
Arabic, he despised the middle-class Egyptian pohticians of the 
Wafd, and their demagogic appeal to the aty-rabble and the ig- 
norant rural masses. The greatest landowner m Egypt, he mis- 

^ These included Ahmed Mahir and Mahmud Fahmt an-Nu<jrashi, both of 
whom later became Prime Minister and fell to extremist gunmen, ha 1945 
and 1948 respectively 
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trusted the radical and repubhcan tendenaes of the younger 
Wafdists, and he was therefore ready to exploit to the full the 
considerable powers left to him under the constitution, espeaally 
those of nominating a third of the Senate and dissolvmg at will the 
Chamber of Deputies. Even before the Wafd came to power in 
1924, he had had an unsuccessful struggle with the moderates in an 
attempt to enlarge his powers, and now he dissolved the Chamber 
of Deputies with its overwhelming Wafdist msyority and ruled 
without a parhament through a newly-formed group of ‘King’s 
friends’, the Ittihad party. ^ So unpopular was this r^gune, however, 
that the moderate Liberal party joined the Wafd m a coahtion 
against it, and early in 1926 the new British High^ommissioner 
pressed the King to permit the holdmg of a general election. It 
returned the Wafd to power with over 70 per cent, of the seats ^ 
In view of the murder-campaign under the previous Wafd 
government, Britain refused to accept Zaghlul as Prime Mimster; 
and a compromise was reached by which the Liberal leader headed 
a cabmet of six Wafdists, three Liberals and an Independent, with 
Zaghlul President of the Chamber 

In 1927 Sarwat Pasha, now Prime Minister m this coahtion, came 
to London and the Foreign Office put forward for negotiation a 
draft treaty closely followmg the recommendations of the Milner 
Report. The Foreign Secretary, Sir Austen Chamberlain, des- 
enbed it as ‘the high-water mark of Bntish concessions to Egyp- 
tian nationahsm’. The difference of views between the two sides 
was narrowed down to two pomts* (i) the British personnel in the 
Egyptian Army, whom Britam was prepared to convert into a 
mihtary mission, and (2) the maintenance of British officials in the 
Departments of PoUce and Pubhc Security pendmg the reform of 
the Capitulations On this pomt Britain undertook to support an 
Egyptian appeal to the League of Nations if the reform had not 
been effected within five years 

At this stage, however, Mustafa an-Nahhas, who had just suc- 
ceeded to the leadership of the Wafd on the death of Zaghlul, took 
the party mto opposition to the draft treaty because it did not 


^ Its founder Hasan Nash’ at became Egyptian Ambassador to Britain in the 
earlier vears of the Second World War 

* The Wafd was, in fact, and has remained the only party in Egypt ^’vith a 
permanent party-machine covenng the whole country the other parties are little 
more than small groups centred round certam personalities without any apparent 
positive prmciples other than personal hostility to the Wafdist leaders 
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amount to a complete Bntish evacuation of Egypt A majonty of 
Sarwaf s coalition cabinet voted against the treaty and he resignei 
Nahhas now headed an entirely Wafdist cabinet, and soon came 
into conflict with both the High Commissioner and the King. In 
June 1928, three months after the formation of the Wafd govern- 
ment, some Egyptian newspapers published an alleged agreement 
by which, before they came mto office, Nahhas and the new vice- 
president of the Chamber of Deputies were stated to have imder- 
taken to secure the handmg-over of the insane prince Saif ud- 
Din s estate, now bemg admimstered by the King, to the princess 
mother in return for the payment to them of ^150,000. King 
dismissed Nahhas and issued a royal decree dissolving bom 
Houses of Parliament and legalmng the postponement of elections 
for three years 

The High Commissioner, Lord Lloyd, whose conception of the 
Bntish position in Egypt was as conservative as his handlmg of 
afiairs was masterful, had several times come into conflict with 
successive Egyptian governments The Foreign Office came to 
feel that their representative was m danger of over-stressmg 
Britam’s position, and m May 1929, therefore, he was sent a rede- 
fimtion of Bntish pohcy, which contamed the following impor- 
tant passage. ‘Because the interests at stake are of supreme im- 
portance to the safety and well-being of the Empire, H.M. Govern- 
ment reserved by the Declaration of 1922 certain matters for its 
own determination, but even in these cases it is the desire of H.M. 
Government to act with, and where possible through, the 
Egyptian Govermnent, respectmg m the largest possible measure 
the liberties and independence which by the same Declaration they 
conceded to Egypt. 

‘It IS not in the interest of H M Govermnent to intervene in the 
internal affairs of Egypt further tlian is necessary to secure die poli- 
tical objects defined above. The influence which they must ever 
possess in the councils of Egypt will be best secured by ensuring 
that the closest harmony shall always govern the relations between 
the Residency and the Government, and these conditions can only 
obtain if the interventions of H M. Government mto die purdy 
internal affairs of Egypt are reduced to a mimmum. . . 

^ On three occasions between 1927 and 1930 Bntish warships were de^tched 
to Alexandria, twice to exert pohtical pressure on the Egyptian government and 
once to be in readiness in case political disturbances got out of hand (Sttrvey 
International AffmrSf 1936, 663, n 1 ) 
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The advent to office of the second Labour government m 1929 
brought the Egyptian Liberal Prime Minister Mohammed Mah- 
mud to London to reopen negotiations, hopmg for greater con- 
siderauon than Sarwat had received from the Conservatives. 
While these were m progress, however, a general election in 
Egypt produced once again a sweeping victory for the Wafd, and 
Nahhas came to London in 1930 to t^e the place of Mohammed 
Mahmud. The Sudan proved a stumbhng-block, smce Nahhas m- 
sisted that, pendmg a final agreement, there should be no restriction 
on Egyptian immigration mto the Sudan, while the furthest con- 
cession Bntam would make was that ‘the Governor-General 
would not exercise unreasonably the right which any government 
has to control immigration m me interests of its own nationals’. 
The Wafdist press had created the impression in Egypt that the 
Labour government was prepared to concede anything, and 
Nahhas mus had to justify himself m the eyes of the extremists by 
obtaining terms conspicuously better than those offered to 
Mohammed Mahmud. When a report did reach Cairo that 
Nahhas might be disposed to compromise, he was violently 
attacked as a traitor. 

Meanwhile, imndfiil of his hunuhating dismissal from office by 
the King m 1928, he had drafted two bills which would prevent the 
King from ruling without parhament in future. The Kang refused 
to give die royS assent to these, hohhng that, inasmuch as the 
W^d was the only party with a country-wide organization, the 
diminu tion of the powers of the Crown would amount to the 
creation of a permanent Wafd dictatorship. Nahhas resigned in 
protest, and the King invited Isma’il Sidqi, now one of the 
wealthiest men in Egypt and a bitter opponent of the Wafd, 
to form a government. Thus driven mto opposition, Nahhas 
began a campaign for non-co-operation with the govern- 
ment and refusal to pay taxes. There were serious disorders 
all over the country, and Sidqi dissolved parhament and pre- 
pared to ‘make’ an election, retummg to the pre-1924 system 
of voting m two stages as a check on demagogy and provid- 
mg for the nommation by the King of three-fifths of the Senate. 
He banned Wafdist newspapers and prohibited the holding 
of the annual Wafdist congress. This was too much for the Liberal- 
Constitutionals, to which party Sidqi himself belonged, and they 
jomed the Wafd in boycotting the elections Nothing daunted, 
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Sidqi formed round himself a new party, which he cynically called 
the Sha’b or People. At the election in May 1921 the Sha’b and the 
Ittihad ‘King’s Friends’ won a comfortable majority. The Wafd 
toed to organize the growing Trades Union movement to make 
pohdcal difficulties for the government, to whidi Sidqi rephed by 
dissolving the unions. In 1933, however, he had to resign, as his 
health had been impaired by overwork. There followed what 
amounted to the virtual dictatonhip of the Director of the Royal 
Estates. Palace rule did not prove to bcappredably better for Egypt 
than so-called democratic rule, since public money was now poured 
out on an enormous civil list and other expenditure without much 
value to the pubhc. ^ 

The Itahan mvasion of Abyssinia in the summer of 193 5 brought 
a new note of urgency to the question of an Anglo-Egyprian settle- 
ment. In December a united front composed ofNahhas, Sidqi, and 
Mohammed Mahmud sent a note to the High Commissioner 
declarmg their readiness to conclude the draft treaty of 1930. The 
Britishreplied, however, that in the light of the AbyssinianWar the 
military clauses needed revision, and that it was desirable to reach a 
prehminary agreement on the status of the Sudan. Negotiations 
began m March 1936 with an all-party delegation consisting of 
seven Wafdists and six non-Wafdists. Tnerc was still a considerable 
gap to be bridged between the views of the British and the Egyp- 
tian negotiators, and the unaccommodating attitude of the British 
service advisers, unsympathetic as ever towards Egyptian national 
aspirations, called forth a reproof from The Times: ‘It is imtural 
enough that the technical advisers of H.M. Government should 
recommend such a rmhtary agreement as would achieve an ideal 
security for this country’s interests for ever . . . but the milit ary 
ideal of 100 per cent, security takes no account of the political side 
ofthe question ... An alhance, ifitis to have any real value, must 
be based on respect for national feeling. It must be freely negotiat- 
ed, not dictated; and one of its primary conditions ... is that it 
should be inspired by a spirit of mutim trust. This spirit will 
hardly be encouraged by efforts to persuade the delegates to make 
concessions for which their countrymen would never forgive 
them, in the hopeless quest for the unattainable ideal of a perfect 
mihtary security for all time and in all circumstances. An alliance 
based upon common interests and confidence is surely worth 

^ Bound Tabhy December 1936, 110 ff. 
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imnor military nsks, some of which are likely to prove imaginary 
on closer examination. . . 

In the end a Treaty was successfully negotiated, and signed in 
August 1936 It was for twenty years, but capable of revision any 
time after ten years (i) Its pnnaple was that of a close mihtary 
alliance, which was to be maintained in any revised form of the 
Treaty until its final expiration. Each country was to aid the other 
m the event of war, and was to give Bntam Al faalitics, including 
the imposition of martial law and an effective censorship, m the 
event of any threatened international emergency. Each country 
undertook not to conduct its foreign pohey m any way inconsistent 
with the Treaty. 

(a) Egypt recognized the vital interest to Britain of ensuring 
the liberty and entire secunty of navigation in th6 Canal, and 
accordmgly granted Bntam the right to retain troops in the Canal 
Zone, to the number of 16,000 land-troops and 400 RAF, pilots 
with the necessary ancillary services, until it should be agreed that 
the Egyptian forces could themselves assume full responsibility for 
the Canal Egypt was to build specified strategic roads, and to 
improve the railways m the Canal Zone and the Western Desert 
As soon as all these works were suffiaently advanced, British 
troops would be withdrawn firom Cairo The British Navy might 
contmue to use Alexandria for not more than eight years Britain 
would provide a mihtary mission to the Egyptian army, which 
would obtam its eqmpment from Bntam and send its spedahsts 
there for trainmg 

(3) Egyptian troops, officials, and immigrants were once again 
to be admitted to the Sudan, though the Egyptian government 
recognized that the primary purpose of the Condomimum was the 
welfare of the Sudanese, and that the Sudan government would 
appoint Bntish or Egyptian officials only if qualified Sudanese were 
not available (an important recogmtion, for the first time, of the 
growmg Sudanese claim to manage their own affairs) 

(4) The Egyptian government would henceforth be responsible 
for the protection of the foreign commumties, and Britain under- 
took to support Its approaches to the capitulatory Powers to 
remove the lestnctions on the apphcation of Egyptian legislation to 
foreigners Egypt undertook not to impose on foreigners legis- 
lation mconsistent with modern prmciples or to discriminate 

^ Quoted hySuwey of International Affairs ^ 1936, 687 f. 
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against them The alx)lition of the Capitulations was finally 
negotiatecl m the Montreux Convention of 193 7* 

(5) Bntam was to be represented in Egypt by an Ambassador 
tal^g precedence over all foreign representatives. 

Thus after seventeen years of fiuitiess negotiation, the gap that 
separated the Egyptian demand for complete independence and the 
British conception of what powers it was necessary to retain m 
Egypt in the interests of impenal secunty was bridged by conces- 
sions from both sides. But these concessions were made only be- 
cause both parties were acutely aware of the menace to their 
respective mterests from Italy, now an aggressive Mediterranean 
and Red Sea Power, and there was no reason to supper that, if this 
menace were removed, Egyptian nationahst sentiment would not 
once more compel its leaders to seek to achieve complete inde- 
pendence by obtaining the evacuation of the British forces, freedom 
to follow a foreign pohey untrammelled by the alliance with 
Bntam, and the reassertion m fact of Egypfs sovereignty over the 
Sudan 

★ ★ * 

la Iraq the final ratification of the Treaty of 1924 was followed 
by a marked reduction in the number of Bntish and Indian officials, 
but left in bemg a Dual Control whose proper working called for 
patience and tact on both sides. The nice relation between Iraqi 
offiaals and Bntish advisers and inspectors was made more delicate 
by the fret that the Bntish were paid more than their Iraqi 
nominal superiors, and that they were permanent while the Iraqis 
were hable to change with every government; and these changed 
far too frequently tor good adrmmstration. Thus there was orten 
friction between the Iraqis and Bntish, leadmg to deadlocks which 
sometimes lasted for several months, impeding the administration 
and confirming the Iraqis m their opinion that the British officials 
were primarily mtercsted m furthering impcnal pohey rather than 
ui the welfare of Iraq. The Iraqi officials, on their side, were not yet 
ready to accept a western type of administration and fiscal system, 
democratic institutions, and the principle of government by the 
consent of the governed, m so frr as these thmgs varied from the 
methods and institutions time-honoured under the Ottoman 
Empire. The privileged ruling-class refused to give up the prac- 
tices which they had found so lucrative under the Ottomans, and 

XI 
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both the tax-system and the execution of the law were given a 
pronounced bias in their favour. 

In 1925 the Council of the League of Nations was so doubtful 
about the fitness of Iraq for self-government that it recommended 
that the Mandate should contmue for twenty-five years, unless she 
were previously admitted as a member of the League. Two years 
later ^e British government announced that it would propose the 
admission of Iraq in 1932 'provided that all went well in the inter- 
val, and the present rate of progress in Iraq was mamtamed^; it in- 
sisted, however, on a government 'friendly and bound by gratitude 
and obhgation to Britain. In 1928 the Iraqi government asked 
that It should be allowed to assume immediate responsibihty for^ 
external and internal defence, and that British control of the army 
should cease. It rejected counter-proposals, and for three months 
Iraq was without a government. Sir Gilbert Clayton, the recendy- 
appomted High Commissioner, urged the British government to 
break the deadlock by a declaration that would at least partially 
satisfy Iraqi aspirations. He died in 1929, but was the posdiumous 
father of the Treaty of 1930, which was to come mto force when 
Iraq was admitted to the League of Nations, and to last for twenty- 
five years (i) Bntam was to have air-bases at Habbaniya, m the 
desert west ofBaghdad, and at Shu'aiba near Basra, and to have the 
right to move troops and supphes across Iraq by any means 

(2) In the event of war or the threat of war Iraq was to fiimish 
Bntam with all facihties and assistance, and place all means of 
commumcation at her disposal. 

(3) Britam^s diplomatic representative was to have precedence 
over those of aU foreign Powers 

(4) Bntam would contmue to give mihtary assistance to Iraq 
and send her a mihtary mission. Iraqi service personnel sent abroad 
for trainmg would normally go to Bntam, and when engagmg 
foreign experts Iraq would give preference to Bntish subjects 

(5) Bntam would sponsor Iraq’s admission to the League of 
Nations. 

The Treaty was ratified by a comfortable inajonty m the Iraqi 
parliament, and the progressive transfer of the administration to 
Iraqis was accelerated, though the High Commissioner had fi:e- 
quently to restram an mchnation to disregard British advice and 
cancel the contracts of Bntish officials When Iraq’s apphcation 
for admission came before the League of Nations, there was some 
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scepticism about her fitness which was dissipated only fay a Bntish 
guarantee which stated that *H.M, Government have never re- 
garded the attainment of an ideal standard of admimstrative 
efficiency and stabihty as a necessary condition either of the termi- 
. nation of the mandate or the admission of Iraq to membership of 
the League; nor has it been their conception that Iraq should from 
the first be able to challenge comparison with thk most highly- 
developed and avihzed nations in the modem world* Britain's 
argument was accepted and Iraq admitted. 

In FaisaFs reign 1921-33 Iraq had no fewer than fifteen govern- 
ments, and twenty-one more in the four years 193 3-36. All these 
were merely the reshufflmgs of a small and narrow group of 
professional pohtiaans, well-to-do landowners and merchants, 
outside which there was no adequate class from which to draw 
responsible and pubhc-spiiited officials, and no substantial body 
of hterate and informed atizens 90 per cent, of the population was 
still ilhterate. The government was not controlled by me Chamber 
of DepuUes, mstead it was the government that "made* the 
Chamber, often durmg the mandatory period under pressure from 
the British High Commissioner. Confidential orders from the 
government to the provmaal mutasarnfr were suffiaent, except m 
Baghdad, to ensure the election of government candidates In 1925 
all but four of the government candidates were returned. In 1928 
half of the twenty-two opposition deputies had previously been 
given the government coupon. Pohtical parties were aboBslied 
as a sign of ^national umty’ when Iraq became independent m 
1932, and were revived only m 1946. Nun as-Sahd has descnbed 
m an interview with an Egyptian newspaper how elections to the 
Chamber of Deputies Have been managed: ‘Nominations to the 
elections are arranged so as to mclude the names of all former 
prime-ministers, all ministers who were in office more than twice, 
the presiding officers of parhament, emment ex-officials receiving 
government pensions, distinguished heads of communities and 
professional men, tnbal chiefi, etc These make up nearly 60 per 
cent, of the Chamber, the remamder depends for the most part on 
the will of the government in power, though such Iraqis as wish to 
put themselves forward may also submit their candidacy/^ 

With the dimmution and ending of direct Bntish influence the 
only check on this narrow ohgarchy, in which personal interest 

^ Quoted in Middle East Ttmes (Jerusalem), 28 February, 1946., 
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prevailed over public spirit, was that of King Faisal. When the 
constitution was first promulgated, the King announced his with- 
drawal firom direct participation m the affairs of state But as time 
passed, actmg on the advice of the Bntish authonties, he not only 
resumed his place as the executive of the state but even exceeded 
his constitutional powers. Every Prune Mimster had to choose 
niinisters not only prepared to de^ sensibly with relations between 
Bntam and Iraq, but also with the King’s personal wishes, likes and 
dislikes As the pomt of balance between Bntam and his people he 
had every encouragement to concentrate power within himself 
The British used him as an instrument of their control and ‘en- 
couraged him to go beyond the strict interpretation of the consti- 
tution in order that their control might be more complete’. He 
manipulated his position adroitly to win concessions, sometmies 
encouraging the anti-Bntish forces, and at others using his influence 
in the mterests of moderation, e g to obtam the ratification of the 
Treaty of 193 o His influence was on the whole good He imtiated 
a scheme by which the oil-revenues were ea?marked for defimte 
development-projects, and favoured the settlement of the tnbes, 
who still constituted about one-sixth of the total population It is 
possible that if the Kmg had not assumed the role of benevolent 
despot, the pohtical system might have faltered and even collapsed 
entirely Without his gmdmg influence it is probable that in their 
impatience the people would have refused to agree to the obhga- 
tions imposed by Britain as the price of her assistance, in which 
case Britain would either have been forced to resume direct control 
or withdraw, delaying Iraq’s achievement ofmdependence ^ 

King Faisal died in 193 3 » and was succeeded by his twenty-one 
year-old son Ghazi. Almost immediately on his accession the 
country was plunged into the emotional crisis of the Assyrian 
madent The Assyrians were Nestorian Chnstian mountameers 
from the region of Lake Van, whom in their origmal habitat the 
Commission set up by the League of Nations to mqmre into the 
mcident desenbed as ‘in normal tunes just as truculent as the 
Kurdish tribes and no less savage’ In the Ottoman Empire they 
had been treated rather better than other Chnstian imnoritics, eii- 
joymg a fairly large measure of local autonomy under the rule of 
their hereditary Patriarchs. However, when the Russians mvaded 
north-east Anatoha in 1915, the Assyrians rose in sympathy with 
^ Ireland, cit , 420 flf 
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them as Christians. Abandoned by the Russians on the outbreak 
of the Revolution m 1917, some 20,000 fought their way south 
through the Turkish lines tojoin forces with the Bntish in northern 
Iraq, losing twice that number en route. Some were ndw settled 
in northern Iraq and took some ‘rather drastic steps" to clear the 
area of the existing Mushmjiopulation. In 1920 an Assynan band 
attempted to establish a bufier-state on the Turco-Persian frontier, 
but the venture degenerated into an mdiscnminate raid on both 
unfriendly and friendly Turks. In 1921 the British began to form 
the ‘Iraq Levies" from their excellent fighting-men, as being the 
one clement in the mixed population on whom they could rely for 
suppressmg sporadic Kurdish nsings and expelling Turkish ir- 
regulars from northern Iraq. In 1924 two companies of the As- 
syrian levies mutimed in Kirkuk, lalhng fifty of the Turkish 
townspeople. From this time onward their exploits were less 
remarkable, but they continued to be employed and fovoured by 
the R A F. for their qualities as garnson-troops, and the Anglican 
Church encouraged them as a Chnstian rmnonty which had 
suffered perseaition and was, moreover, because of its ancient 
heresy, not protected by any other Christian church. Thus the 
patronage of Britain encouraged the young and mexperienced 
Assyrian Patnarch Mar Shimun^ and some oftieir secular chiefs to 
presume too much, and to isolate themselves suU further from the 
other inhabitants of Iraq. With the endmg of the Mandate in 1932 
the Iraqi government was ready to settle old scores with this un- 
invited and overweening mmority. A party of 800 Assyrians 
crossed the Tigris into Syna in the hope that the French would allow 
them to settle, but recrossed and destroyed an Iraqi post The 
Iraqi main body defeated this party, with wild excitement at 
having broken the Assyrian reputation for invinabihty. The same 
Iraqi troops then attacked another group of 400 Assyrians, who 
were not at all in agreement with their leaders" hostile attitude to- 
wards the Iraqi government and had taken refuge in an Iraqi 
police-post The Iraqis first disarmed them, and then murdered 
them m cold blood, before gomg on to sack and destroy twenty 
Assynan villages and badly damage twenty more our of a total of 
sixty-four. There is htde doubt that the massacre was, if not pre- 
meditated, at least arranged by the local army-officers and that 
some local avil offiaals must have connived at it. The news was 

^ He IS now in the USA , 
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received in Baghdad with savage rejoicing, as a national triumph 
over this Quisling minonty ^ 

Young King Ghazi openly displayed his approval of &e part 
played by Iraqi troops m.tms discreditable affair, decorated the 
colours of the regiments mvolved, and conferred on their Kurdish ' 
commanding-officer Bakir Sidqi the title of pasha. He thereby 
won immense popularity, which he tned to exploit for the mani- 
pulating of cabmets and governments after die manner of his 
father; but he lacked his father s personahty, and government 
degenerated into the intrigues of political cHques* Between 1932 
and 1936 cabmets rose and fell at an average of more than five a 
year. Then in 1936 Bakr Sidqi, who had m the meantime sup- 
pressed a tnbal revolt with great abihty and ruthlessne^j,^vanced 
with a mihtary force and air-support on Baghdad, demandmg the 
dismissal of the cabinet ‘with which the army had lost patience’ 
and the formation of a cabmet of ‘smcere atizens’. The existmg 
government had suppressed newspapers, heavily bnbed tabd 
leaders to keep the peace, curbed the opposition, and dismissed 
over 300 offiaals, many of them highly-placed. There was a 
general feelmg that the country was making no progress, but 
Sidqi’s prmcipal grievance was that the army vote had been cut 
and that its organization was not bemg earned out accordmg to his 
ideas. He was supported by many aspiring pohtiaans who were 
out of office. In order to shake the morale of the cabmet i^e had 
Baghdad bombed firom the air; and when the Minister of Defence, 
the honoured Ja’far al- Askan, a veteran of the Arab Revolt, 
sought to negotiate, he had him treacherously murdered. There 
was no fiirther opposition to the formation of a new government 
with Bakr Sidqi as military dictator Kmg Ghazi ‘possibly con- 
mved at, and certainly did not disapprove' of this coup d’etat, but 
achieved no mcrease of power from it The dictatorship showed 
Itself no more effective than previous governments, and after the 
murder of Bakr Sidqi m 1937 constitutional government was out- 
wardly restored uncler the same old round of politicians But the 
army had tasted power and sought to hold on to it, backed up by 

^ This summary of the historical background of the Assyrian incident draws 
on the following sources 

Toynbee, The Islamic World after the Peace Conference ^ 483 ff 

Sir H Dobbs, High Commissioner of Iraq, in Gertrude BelV s Letters^ II, 551, 

G Antonius, op cit , 365 ff 

J Van Ess, Meet the Arabs j 152 f 
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the young men whose imaginations and desires were kept at fever- 
heat by the Palestine Rebellion and the grievances of Syna against 
the French. 


★ ★ ★ 

III riilr^tiiin rhi"rnmj[~iTi irirrhi^ peaceful years that followed the 
1922 White Paper were used by the two contending communities, 
not to seek an understanding with one another, but to improve 
their respective organization for further eflforts, the one to establish 
their conception of the National Home, the other to destroy it In 
1921 thegovemmenthad created the Supreme Muslim Counctlasan 
autonomous body for the administration of Muslim rehgious 
properties and the direction of the Shari^a courts; but on to this 
innocuous trunk there was grafted a multitude of pohtical activities 
by its head, that mdefetigable schemer Hap Mohammed Amin al 
Husaim, a youngish man proscribed for his part in the 1920 Riots 
but pardoned and appointed Mufh of Jerusdem (an oflSce heredi- 
tary in his femily) by Sir Herbert Samuel. The Zionist Organiza- 
tion, which had been recognized by Article Four of the Mandate as 
the "appropriate Jewish pubhc body for the purpose of advising 
and co-operating with the Administration of Palestme, so long as 
Its organization and constitution are m the opinion of the Manda- 
tory appropriate’, had passed through some difficult years in the 
middle ’twenties owing to the inadequacy of its finances; but in 
1928 Weizmann finally succeeded in putting through a plan for 
enlisting the large-scale financial support of American Jewry, non- 
Zionist and Zionist alike, by broadening the Zionist Organization 
into a Jewish Agency for Palestine The constitutional change was 
more apparent than real, since executive powers were vested m 
the Zionist Executive with the addition of three non-Zionist mem- 
bers; and the latter have gradually withered away;^ but it did have 
the important practical effect, once the Amencan financial crisis 
of the early ’thirties was passed, of placmg much larger sums at the 
disposal of the Zionist movement. 

Meanwhile, there were some enthusiastic Zionists who were not 
satisfied with the pace set by their official leaders. These ex- 
tremists, who later crystallized as the Revisionist Party, so-called 
because they demanded a revision of the Mandate in favour of the 


^ Hyamson, op. 121 f. 
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Zionists, had drawn up after the 1921 Riots comprehensive plans 
for an exclusively Jewish defence force to form part of the British 
forces in Palestme. The mmds of these zealots were formed on a 
diet of anaent revolt — the Maccabees (whose name has been given 
to a widespread sport organization), the revolt of 66 A d., and the 
desperate revolt in A r>. 132 of Bar Kokhba (whose memory was 
enshrined as a Ziomst hero at least as early as 1899) 1 While these 
young extremists kept up their aggressive attitude, the desire of the 
Arab pohtical leaders for mdependence was stimulated by the 
constitutLonal concessions which were obtained or foreshadowed 
m Egypt, Iraq, Transjordan, and Syria. The opposition of the two 
rival nationalisms came to a head m 1928 in the dispute over the 
Wailing Wall, that shrme of Orthodox Jewry whkh is yet Muslim 
property and the outer face of part of the w^ of the chief Mushm 
sanctuary of Jerusalem, the Haram ash-Shanf, the third most 
holy spot m the Sunni world While offiaal Ziomst bodies had 
given no offence, less responsible mdividuals among them had 
expressed their hope of ultmiately wmnmg back the Haram, the 
site of their historic Temple. The Muslims were therefore made 
even more than usually suspiaous; and when some Jews began to 
encroach shghtly on the status quo at the Waihng Wall they mter- 
preted it as the thm end of the wedge, and the Mufti riposted with 
vigorous and provocative counter-measures An attempt by the 
government to brmg about agreement in the matter was baffled as 
much by Jewish reluctance to give way as by the Arabs ^ In August 
1929 there were provocative demonstrations by both Jews and 
Arabs Meanwhile the Arabs had been whippmg up fanaticism 
throughout the country, and at the end of the month there were 
massacres of Jews in all the mixed towns of the country 133 Jews 
were killed and six agricultural settlements totally destroyed The 
secunty forces m the country had been reduced to small propor- 
uons in the quiet years, and were now taken by surprise There was 
little Jewish retaliation, though they killed seven Arabs at Jaffa 
and desecrated a mosque m Jerus^em The Shaw Commis- 
sion, set up to investigate the causes of the riots, emphasized the 
basic conflict of the two opposing nationalisms ‘Neither side have 
made any sustained attempt to improve raaal relationships The 
Jews, prompted by eager desire to see their hopes fulfilled, have 

^ Ziomst Review, 15 September 1950, p, 20 

^ Royal Commission Report (1937), 67 
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pressed on with a policy at least as comprehensive as the White 
Paper of 1922 can warrant. The Arabs, with unrelenting opposi- 
tion, have refused to accept that document and have prosecuted a 
pohtical campaign cfcsigned to counter Jewish activities and to 
realize their own political ambitions/ The Commission made 
four main recommendations: (i) A clear statement of pohey with 
the least possible delay, mcludmg a defimtion of the meaning of the 
passages in the Mandate which purported to safeguard the mter^ts 
of the ‘non-Jewish' commumties. 

(2) A revision of the immigration regulations to prevent a 
repetition of the excessive immigration of 1925 jti which had 
suited in considerable unemployment, and to provide for consulta- 
tion with non-Jewish representatives with regard to it. 

(3) An expert mqinry mto the prospects of improving Arab 
agricultural methods, and the regulation of land-pohcy according- 
ly. 

(4) A reaffirmation of the 1922 statement that "the special poti- 
uon assigned to the Zionist Organizadon by the Mandate does not 
entitle it to share m any degree m the government of Palestine’. 

Sir John Hope-Simpson, who was sent to Palestine to conduct 
the agricultural inquny, reported very conservatively on the ex- 
tent of lands suitable for development. He did agree that "with 
thorough development there will be room, not only for all the 
present agncultural population on a higher standard of life than it 
at present enjoys, but for not less than 20,000 femihes from out- 
side’, but pendmg the completion of this development he was 
opposed to the admission of any more Jews as settlers on the land, 
as tending to displace Arab cultivators. The Passfield White Paper 
of 1930, based on these two reports, restated the words used by 
Prime Mimster Ramsay MacDonald a few months earher: "A 
double undertakmg is involved, to the Jewish people on the one 
hand, and to the non-Jewish population of Palestine on the other’, 
and added that much of the recent agitation had arisen from the 
failure, both by Arabs and by Jews, to reahze the limits imposed on 
British policy by this double undertakmg. A new Department of 
Development was to be given control of all disposition of land, 
and land-transfers would be permitted only m so to as they did not 
interfere with that authority’s plans, any state land becoming 
available should be earmarked for the settlement of landless Arab 
cultivators 
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It came just at a tune when the reconstitution of the Jewish 
A^ncy with substantial financial support fi:om the U.S.A. had 
raised Ziomst hopes high. Dr Weizmann protested that the 
White Paper was mconsistent with the terms of the Mandate, and 
resigned ms presidency of the Jewish Agency and the Zionist Or- 
ganization. In Bntaui pronunent members of the Conservative 
opposition— Baldwm, Austen Chamberlam, Amery, Churchdl — 
sought to make pohtical capital out of the situation by supporting 
the Zionist complamts. ‘The pubhc ventilation of the controversy 
was an impressive demonstration of the pohtical power the Zion- 
ists could mobilize in England.’ Ramsay MacDonald, with the 
lack of firm resolution characteristic of the later stages of his career, 
capitulated to the Zionist pressure, mvited the Jewish Agency to 
confer with the government, and eventually restated its pohcy to 
Weizmann in what the Arabs have mcknamed the 'Black 
Letter’. Defining itself as the ‘authontative mterpretation’ of the 
White Paper, it declared that H M.G. did not mtend to prohibit the 
acquisition of additional land by the Jews, smce this could be done 
without prejudice to the rights and position of other sections of the 
population, nor to stop or prohibitjewish immigration. ^ 

‘The first serious attempt to reduce the implications of the 
Balfour Declaratton to terms compatible with our pledges to the 
Arabs had failed.’^ The most important feature of the White 
Paper, the control of land-transfers, was never put mto effect; for 
m January 1933 the Nazis came into power m Germany and a 
steadily mcreasmg stream of Jewish refugees began to pour out of 
that country. Meanwhile the situation of the Jews m Poland and 
Roumama, where government and unofficial pressure to get nd of 
them had grown stronger smce the creation of the National Home 
had ofiered an outlet. Was growmg steadily worse. The need of the 
Jews was more widespread, and m some respects more acute, than 
m the pre-war Russian pogroms They naturally turned to 
Palestine as the only country they could enter ‘as of right and not 
on suffirance’. Confronted with this demand for asylum the 
British government promptly pigeon-holed the Shaw Com- 
mission Report, with its admomtion that the 1929 Riots were but a 
symptom of the dangerous and fundamental clash of the two nval 


^ The Pohtical History of Palestine under British Administration (Jerusalem, 
1947), 13 

* Round Talde, 1939, 463. 
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naaonalisms, and taddy admitted a new prinaple not provided for 
m the Mandate' that Jewish refugees from persecution in Europe 
should be admitted to Palestine m unprecedented numbers. 
While Jewish immigration from the promulgation of the Mandate 
down to 1932 includve had averaged 9,000 a year, it rose in 193 3 to 
30,000; in 1934 to 42,000; and in 1935 to nearly 62,000; and these 
figures do not include clandestine illegal immigrants, who 
amounted to thousands per year, Irnrnigrants from Poland con- 
tinued to constitute over 40 per cent, of the total; but those from 
Germany, who had been neghgible before 1929 and under 4 per 
cent, of the total m 1932, quadrupled themselves. Official esti- 
mates showed that by 1935 the Jewish population had more than 
doubled itself smce 1929 and now amounted to one-quarter of the 
total Statistical calculation demonstrated that if the rate of unini- 
gration of the last three years were allowed to continue, the Jewish 
population would equal that of the Arabs by 1952. 

It was not surprising that in these circumstances the Arab nation- 
alist leaders felt htde sympathy for the persecuted Jews of Europe, 
filled to understand why their small country should be the 
pnncipal asylum for them, and treated the nullification of the 1930 
White Paper as a British breach of filth. As the Mufh later put it, 
‘We have had so many commissions; so much has been recom- 
mended by them in our favour; and what is the result^ Over 
60,000 Jewish immigrants in one year Arab terrorists began to 
murder Jews, uproot their trees, maim their cattle, and herdsmen 
squatted on blocks of land to obstruct their sale to the Jews. The 
rapid mcrease of Jewish immigration m 1933 was followed by 
violent Arab attacks on government pohcy, allegmg that its de- 
hberate purpose was ‘to drive the Arab nation away from its home- 
land' Demonstrations against the government m several towns in 
October 193 3 led to the deaths of twenty-six Arab avihans andone 
pohceman Meanwhile the Jewish Revisionists, who demanded 
the opening of Palestine and Transjordan to, not thousands but 
miUions of Jewish immigrants, were becoming more extreme in 
their Opposition both to Government and to ffie Jewish Agency, 
and were generally bekeved to have been responsible for the 
murder of Dr. Arlosoroff, a leading member of the Agency, In the 
following year Sir Herbert (now Lord) Samuel wrote, ‘Everyone 
in Palestine agrees that the economic development is astonishing; 

^ Humphrey Bowman, Middle East Windowt 335. 
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no one thinks that the political situation shows any appreciable 
improvement/ In the summer of 1935, with Jewish prospects in 
Poland worse and in the rest of Central and Eastern Europe no 
better, the Zionist Congress recorded its resolve ‘to focus the 
energies of the Jewish people on the extension and acceleration of 
Its resettlement m Palestine\ In November the five Arab parties, 
in an atmosphere of extreme pohtical exatement stimulated by 
hopes of progress towards m^pendence m neighbouring Arab 
countnes, presented the High Commissioner with three mam 
demands, (i) The establishment of democratic government; 
(2) the prohibition of land-'transfers from Arabs to Je\ys;^ (3) the 
immediate stoppmg of immigration ^ 

The High Commissioner was authorized to announce that an 
Ordinance was to be enacted prohibiting the sale of land unless the 
owner kept a sufficient amount to provide for his frmily, and to 
offer the two commumties a scheme for the constitution of a 
Legislative Council, m which the proportion of unofficial members 
was, as m the 1922 proposal, weighted somewhat against the Mus- 
lims and m favour of the Jews and Christians. The Council was not 
to be competent to quesaon the vahdity of the Mandate, and the 
High Commissioner would be able to override the Council in 
certain circumstances While the Arab leaders did not reject the 
proposal outnght, the Ziomst Congress denounced it as ‘contrary 
to the spmt of the Mandate ... at ffie present state of the develop- 
ment of Palestine^ i.e. as long as the Jews were m a mmontyr In 
Bntam both Houses of Parliament showed strong opposition, 
partly on general Considerations of its madvisabdity and partly 
because of die hkehhood that it would operate to the disadvantage of 
the National Home. The Zionist press hailed the attitude of Par- 

^ Arab nationalist appeal at no time had sufficient moral force to brmg about, 
in the absence of legal sanctions, an effective voluntary refusal to sell lands 
to the Jews ‘Those who sold land, almost all at good prices, fell roughly into 
three classes the landlord, very often an absentee, the sale of whose land raised 
the problem of ejected tenant occupiers, the industrious peasant, who sold part 
of his land and worked up the remamder on his profits, and the type who sold 
all his land at pnces bej^ond his dreams of avarice, and who failed to use the 
substance thus acquired m a way that would keep himself and his family* {Great 
Britain and Palestine^ 1915-4:5, 57) The Jewish Agency generally paid com- 
pensation to the uprooted tenants, m addition to the purchase-money Rumour 
added that the Jewish organizations made it worth the while of Arab money- 
lenders holdmg mortgages on land to foreclose and sell to them at a handsome 
profit, and that Arab lawyers prominent m the nationahst movement were not 
above acting as brokers m land-transfers Such venal Arabs were from time 
to time murdered by extremists 
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liamcDt as ‘‘a great Jewish victory*, and indeed the debates were a 
'striking illustration of the disadvanta^ which the Arabs sufer 
whenever the field of controversy shifts firom Palestine to the 
United Kingdom*.^ The Arabs interpreted the abandonment of 
the proposal as proof that they had no constitutional means of 
resisting their pohtical subordination to the Jews who, at the 
present peak of imnu^ation, would be in a majonty within 
twelve years. It must nave seemed to them, encouraged by the 
increase of violence in the whole world since the Japanese invasion 
of Manchuria four years before, that their only sdvation lay in 
armed insurrection. Disturbances in mid-Apnl 1936 began on a 
scale hardly greater than had b^n customary m recent months: two 
Jews were murdered by Arab bandits; on the following night two 
Arabs were murdered near ajewish town, as an act of repnsal as die 
Arabs beheved; the funeral of one of the murdered Jews led to 
angry Jewish demonstrations and a senes of assaults on Arabs in 
Tel Aviv; exated by false rumours that Arabs had been killed 
there, Arab mobs in Jaffa murdered three Jews. At this moment an 
Arab National Committee proclaimed a general strike throughout 
the whole country until their demands of the previous November 
were met, and set up the Arab Higher Committee composed of ail 
Arab parties The strike was effective, and was accompanied by 
assaults on Jews and much destruction of Jewish trees and crops. 
The British government announced its intention to send out a 
Royal Commission to 'mvestigate the causes of unrest and alleged 
grievances’ of both communities Meanwhile Arab violence and 
sabotage mcreased, and armed bands appeared m the hills; among 
them were volunteers firom Syria and Iraq. Attempts by the Amir 
Abdullah of Transjordan and Nun as-Sahd, then Foreign Minister 
of Iraq, to mediate between the Arab leaders and the government 
came to nothing The activities of the Arab bands increased in 
scope and magnitude, they were jomed by tramed guerilla leaders 
from outside Palestme, and sabotage to commumcations became 
frequent and systematic. There were a few acts of reprisal by Jews, 
but they were qmckly checked by their own authonties; and the 
government acknowledged the self-restraint of the Jewish com- 
mumty in the free of great provocation by enrolling nearly 3»ooo 
as supernumerary constables and authonzmg the acquisition of 
rifles as an addition to the permitted arms held m the Jewish settle- 
^ Royal Cotmmsnon Report^ 92. 
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ments. The Bnttsh forces were reinforced to a total of about 
20,000, and it became clear that the rebels could not long hold out. 
The avilian strikers were tinng of mcumng financial losses, and 
the prospect of not partiapatmg in the profits of the impending 
orange season was an additional reason for callmg a halt. In 
October, therefore, the stake was ended, the armed bands dispersed, 
and the Commission began its work In all, eighty Jews and twenty 
eight British had been killed, the total Arab death-roll has been 
estimated at 800. 

The Royal Commission s Report, published in July 1937, 
has been justly described as 'a great State Paper . . direct, out- 
spoken, masive, showing remarkably sympathetic undentanding 
both of the Ziomsm of the Jews and the nationalism 6f the Arabs’. 
After a penetrating analysis of the causes of the antagonism between 
them, It reached the conclusion that the promises made to Jews and 
Arabs were irreconcilable and the Mandate m its existmg form 
unworkable It therefore proposed the radical solution of a surgical 
operation, dividing the country mto a Jewish and an Arab state, 
with a small residuary enclave from Jaffa to Jerusalem left in charge 
of the Mandatory The proposed frontiers would have given the 
Jewish state (m addition to roundmg off their existmg holdmgs m 
the coastal plain, the plain of Esdraelon, and the upper Jordan 
valley) the whole of Gahlee, which contamed thirty times as many 
Arabs as Jews It would have mcluded mitially 225,000 Arabs, or 
almost a quarter of all the Arabs in Palestme The Jews would^have 
had a precarious majority of 53 4 per cent ; but it was recom- 
mended that a part of the large Arab minority should be resettled, 
either voluntarily or compulsorily ^ If, however, the Mandate were 
to be contmued m its existmg form, the High Commissioner 
should be empowered to prohibit the transfer to Jews of land m 
certam areas, and to subject immigration to a ‘pohucal high level’ 
which should be 12,000 per year for the next five years 

The Zionist Congress authorized its Executive to enter mto 
negotiations with the British government with a view to ascer- 
tammg the precise terms for the proposed Jewish state’ Ben 
Gunon, chairman of the Executive, explained to the press, ‘The 
debate has not been for or against the mdivisibihty of Eretz Israel, 
No Ziomst can forego the smallest portion of Eretz Israel. The 
debate was over which of two routes would lead qmcker to the 

^ p 391, para 43. 
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common goal"; and Dr. Weizmann, defending the non-indimoG 
of Southern Palestine within the proposed Jewish frontiers, re- 
marked, ‘It will not run away/^ The Arabs, supported by the 
neighbouring Arab states, rejected the partitioh plan entirely, and 
asserted their right to independence in the whole of Palestine with 
an immediate stopping of Jewish immigration and land-purchase. 
The state of security deteriorated, and the Actmg Distnet Com- 
missioner for Galilee and his police-escort were murdered by Arab 
terrorists; he was widely considered to have been one of the 
principal authors of the partition scheme. The Mufii was dis- 
missed from his presidency of the Supreme Muslim Council; the 
Arab Higher Committee and all national committees were dis- 
solved; and five prominent Arab leaders were deported. Jamal al- 
Husaim escaped to Syria, and the Mufti abscon^d m disguise to 
Beirut But Arab terronsm increased, and some Jewish extremists 
also began to resort to terronsm, in spite of the restraint previously 
commanded by the Zionist leaders. In 1938 armed Arab gangs 
found a footmg m all the main towns and rebel bands openly 
dominated the smaller towns. Communications were everywhere 
sabotaged. While heavy concentrations of Bntish troops alone 
preserved a semblance of order m the northern and central parts of 
the country, Jerusalem and the south passed for a time entirely out 
of control The active rebels probably amounted to no more than 
1,000-1,500, spht up in small bodies and mixed among peaceful 
citizens; but they had the sympathy and protection of a large part 
of the Arab population Under the direction of the Mufti and the 
remnants of the Arab Higher Committee from outside Palestine, 
the Husaini faction earned on by intimidation and murder their 
traditional feud against the Nashashibi faction, the so-called moder- 
ates. In 193 8 5,700 major acts of terronsm were recorded; casualties 
increased to fifteen times the figure for 1937; those killed included 
sixty-mne British, ninety-two Jews, 486 Arab avilians, and 1,138 
armed Arab rebels. Some 100 Arabs were convicted by the mihtary 
courts and hanged. Meanwhile the Woodhead Commission, sent 
out to prepare a detailed scheme of Partition, reported that it was 
unable to recommend any plan whatever: it was impossible to give 
the Jews a workable area without leaving an unfeirly large Arab 
minority and the bulk of the Arab-owned citrus areas in the Jewish 
state, while the residual Arab state would not be economically self- 

^ Barbour, op cit , 184 f 
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supporting. They dierefore suggested a scheme of economic 
federahsm, by which the Mandatory would determme the fiscal 
pohey for Arab and Jewish areas which would be otherwise 
autonomous. The British government then mvited representatives 
of the Jewish and Arab commumties and of the neighbounng Arab 
states, who had shown themselves increasingly concerned in the 
Palestine question m the past two years, to a Round-Table Con- 
ference in London early m 1939. Both parties rejected new Bntish 
proposals, and the government was eventually left to announce a 
newpoheymMay 1939, when Hitler had occupied Czechoslovakia 
and me war-clouds were visible even to the most complacent eye 

The 1939 White Paper proposed to create an independent Pales- 
timan state m treaty relations with Britain at the end of ten years. 
75,000 Jewish immigrants were to be adimtted m the first five 
years, after which further immigration was to be dependent on 
Arab consent The High Commissioner would have powers to 
regulate or prohibit the transfer of land The Paper ‘declared un- 
equivocally that It was not part of. Government’s pohey that 
Pdestme should become a Jewish State, regardmg it as contrary to 
their obhgations to the Arabs imder the Mandate’. 

The Ziomsts furiously condemned the White Paper as an out- 
rageous breach of faith, claumng that it demed them the nght to 
reconstitute their National Home in Palestme. Smee its pubhcation 
their vituperation of the Paper has never lessened They have 
never acknowledged how essential it was for Bntam at this time to 
end the conflict with the Arabs of Palestine, and avert one with 
those of the neighbouring countnes, in view of the impendmg 
World War. 

The British parhament received the White Paper with httle 
enthusiasm. The Labour opposition naturally opposed it whole- 
heartedly, and It was also strongly attacked by such strong im- 
periahsts as ChurchiU and Amery, presumably because they re- 
garded a strong Jewish commumty as a better ally than die fickle 
Arabs 

In June the seven members of the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission reported unammously to the League Council that the 

^ Gershon Agionsky, the so-called moderate editor of the PalesUne Post 
expressed the hope that the report of the Anglo-Amencan Committee of 
Inquiry of 1946 would ‘roll away the perfidy of the monstrous White Paper, a 
creature of funk spawned by a government donunated by a passion for appease- 
ment^ {Palestine Post, 2 May, 1946) 
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White Paper ‘was not in accor<lance with the interpretation 
which, in agreement with the Mantiatory Power and ihe Council, 
the Commission had placed upon the Palestine Mandate’. It also 
considered whether the Manthite ‘might not perhaps be open to a 
new interpretation which . . . would be sufiSdently flexible for the 
policy of the White Paper not to appear at vanance with it’; and 
the majonty of four to three declared that ‘they did not feel able 
to state that the pohey of the WTute Paper was in conformity with 
the Mandate, any contrary conclusion appearmg to them to be 
ruled out by the very terms of the Mandate and by the fundamental 
intentions of its authors’. The mlnonty, consisting of the repro- 
sentanves of Bntain, France, and Portu^, considered that ‘exist- 
ing circumstances would justify the policy of the White Paper, 
provided the Council did not oppose it’. The outbreak or the 
Second World War prevented the Council from discussing the 
White Paper, which thus remained ie facto in frirce. Nevertheless 
the Zionists contmued to defend their opposition to it by the 
pretence that the disapproval of a majonty of one of the Mandates 
Commission automatically rendered the White Paper illegal; this, 
although the Commission had no veto over the proposals of a 
Mandatory, but only the power to advise the League Council. The 
Mandatory could hardly afford to mark time without a policy till 
the end of the War Indeed, as Dr. James Parkes, who cannot be 
accused of lackmg sympathy for 25 onism, has commented, the 
White Paper was not, ‘as it might appear to be, a violent reaction 

against the pohaes of previous British governments From the 

moment when the Balfour Declaration stated that the rights of the 
existing population would be safeguarded, it was evident that no 
final solution was possible while these nghts, as the population 
Itself understood them, were ignored. The Arabs of Palestine 
stated their objection to the Declaration quite openly on the first 
occaiaon on which they were able. They have never wavered from 
that position. . , . This being so, then the only possible sequence of 
events was one m which the origmal encouragement given to the 
Jews was steadily whittled down m the free of Arab intransigence.' * 

* ★ ★ 

In Syna, after the suppression of the Rebelhon of 1925 /ad, the 
French civilian High Commissioner made a genuine attempt to 

^ Op cit , 63 
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allow the Synan ^moderate’ pohtiaans to draw up a constitution. 
A draft was produced in ipaS, but the High Commissioner ob- 
jected to certain articles deemed to infringe the nghts of France, 
and one which insisted on the pohtical umty of Greater Syna 
After many attempts to reach a compromise, the High Com- 
missioner dissolved the Assembly m 1930, promulgating a con- 
stitution by his own act Elections under this constitution were 
held m 1932, and negotiations begun for a Franco-Synan Treaty 
modelled on the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty of 1930. But agam no com- 
promise could be found between French interests and the national- 
ist demands for a limitation m time and location on the French 
garnson and the mclusion m Syria of the governments of the Jebel 
Druze and Latakia, and agam m 1934 the High Commissioner 
suspended the Chamber ofDeputies stne die 
In 1936, after nationahst disorders causmg sixty deaths had ex- 
torted from the French perimssion to send a deputation to Pans, 
the Front Populaire government came into power m France and 
immediately showed a more sympathetic attitude towards the 
Syrian demands, with the result that agreement was reached on a 
Draft Treaty closely modelled on the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty It was 
to last for twenty-five years There would be a close alhance 
between France and Syna, and France would support the admission 
of Syna to the League of Nations. The governments of Jebel 
Druze and Latakia would be annexed to Syna, but have speaal 
administrations. France would have two air-bases, and mamtain 
troops in the distncts of Jebe] Druze and Latakia for five years. 
Syna would provide all facilities required by the French forces 
France would be represented by an ambassador takmg precedence 
over the representatives of all other powers The existing monetary 
parity between the two countries would be mamtained, and Syna 
would normally recrmt foreign advisers and ofiiaals from Franqe 
A similar draft treaty was agreed between France and the more 
compliant Lebanon, the mam difference bemg that no limitations 
were placed on the size or locations of the French forces there 
A government of the National Bloc party was elected m Syria, 
and exiled nationalists returned ‘It seemed as if the country were 
entermg upon a new period of national construction under leaders 
whose patriotic energy had only been strengthened by disappomt- 
ment, imprisonment and long years of exile but the next two 

years saw the collapse of these hopes ’ The Turkish government, 
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which had agreed in 1921 to the inclusion under die French man- 
date of the saiyaq of Alexandretta with its large Turkish minority 
on condition diat it had a special regime, now objected to its sub- 
jection to an mexperienred Arab nationalist goyemmcnt of Syria. 
A League of Nations Commission was set up m 1937 to supervise 
the election of a local assembly with scats allotted proportionately 
to the difierent communities. This placed the Turks in a difficult 
position since the population estimates showed only about 39 per 
cent, of Turkish-speakers; but if every elector should be ‘presumed 
to be a member of the community to which he declared Wiself to 
belong’, and if the Turks could obtain control of the police and the 
electoral machinery, a Turkish m^ority might be obtained. The 
Commission finally gave way to the Turkish demand for registra- 
tion by declaration, apparently fair, but in reahty openmg the door 
wide to intimidation; the Bntim representative on die Commission 
immediately resigned m protest. But smee the Turks were still not 
assured of their majority, they brought pressure to bear on tlK 
French, who were anxious to preserve Turkey’s fiiendship as an 
offiet to Fascist Italy’s threatening behaviour m the Mediter- 
ranean A Franco-Turkish Treaty of Fnendship m June 1938 per- 
mitted Turkish troops to enter the Sanjaq *to assist the French m 
maintainmg order’. The electoral Commission abandoned its 
work, accusing the French of systematic efforts, by means of 
arrests and other forms of intimidation, to deprive the non-Turkish 
majority of its fireedom of voting. The Turkish troops marched in, 
and the final electoral lists only showed the Turks as constimting 
63 per cent, of the total A cabinet consistmg entirely of Turks was 
formed. Finally, mjune 1939, vith France’s need of Turkish sup- 
port becommg greater as the shadow of impending war grew 
larger, she made a Declaration of Mutual Assistance with Turkey, 
m which Turkey was allowed to annex the Sanjaq.^ 

Meanwhile there was unrest in the Jebel Druze, the Latakia 
distinct, and the Jazira, where there were strong separatist move- 
ments among the minorities. Undoubtedly some of the inexperi- 
enced Syrian officials appointed by the Damascus government had 
acted hastily and irresponsibly in their efforts to bring about the 
political assitmlatton of these minontics, but on the other hand the 
separatists were encouraged by some French officials on the spot, 
anxious to create difficulties for the Syrian government. 

^ It t\as renamed Hatay (*Hittite-knd*) 
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But worst of all for the Syrian government, the Draft Treaty of 
1936 had to face a formidable and growmg weight of opposition m 
Prance. Besides those who were genumely concerned over the 
future of the Christian mmonties under a predominantly Muslim 
administration, there were others whose opposition to the tend- 
ency towards Syrian independence was less dismterested, and dieir 
influence on French pohcy was greater after the ftll of the Front 
Populaire government Moreover, the growmg tenseness of the 
mternational situation made the French mcreasingly reluctant to 
weaken their strategic position in the Levant. Towards the end of 
1938 the French Foreign Minister assured the Syrian Prune 
Minister, in return for new guarantees of French and minority in- 
terests, that the Treaty would be ratified before January 1939; 
but a month later he yielded to the opposition of the Foreign 
Aflairs Commission, and announced that the government did not 
mtend for the present to ask parhament to ratify. Six months <3f 
deadlock between the nationalists and the French followed; and m 
July 1939 the High Co mmis sioner once more suspended the Syrian 
consututton and appomted a council of duectors to rule under his 
own orders Separate administrations were re-estabhshed m the 
Jebel Druze, the territory of Latakia, and the Jazira. 

★ ★ ★ 

Thus, while the twenty-one years that elapsed between the two 
Wars raised the Middle East as a whole out of the stagnation in 
which It had lain under the Ottoman Empire, and appreciably im- 
proved Its economic and social conditions under European tute- 
lage, the progress made towards pohtical self-determination had 
by no means come up to the aspirations of the nationalist forces 
Egypt and Iraq had achieved national sovereignty, though with 
important hmitations m the field of foreign aiSairs, and subject to 
the presence of British garrisons on their sod, the Syrian national- 
ists had continually been frustrated of their hopes, most sharply in 
the last year when sovereignty seemed withm their grasp; and 
whatever economic and social progress the Arabs of Palestine had 
made under the Mandate, their political status had been markedly 
worsened by the rapid mcrease m the Jewish immigrant com- 
munity, for whose sake Palestine was subjected to crown-colony 
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government with no <hrcct authority for Arab pohtidans and no 
opportunity for men of talent and ambition to rise higher than very 
secondary positions m the administration. The states which had 
achieved full pohtical independence were those on the outer edge 
. of the Middle East: Turkey, Persia, Sa’udi Arabia, Yemen, under 
their autocratic rulers Mustafa Kemal Ataturk, Riza Shah, Ibn 
Sa’ud, and the Imam Yahya;^ and even these, in ascending order, 
were hampered m their deahngs with greater Powers by their 
economic weakness and the soaaTbackwardness of their peoples. 

^ Imam Yahya of the Yemen murdered m a rising of *progre««ave^ 
elements in February, 1948, but the Crown Pnnce Ahmed succeeded in re- 
asserting his authority in the following month 
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The Second World War and After (igjg — 50 f 

T he denial of independence to the Arab populations of 
Palestine and Syria had created intense feeling against 
Bntain and France, not only in these countries but among 
the pohtically'-conscious younger generation m Egypt and Iraq 
also. In all these countries the rapid extension of a superfiaal 
education along Western lines had greatly widened the cleavage of 
opinion which naturally exists between middle-aged parents and 
their adolescent offspnng The young men resented the fact that 
pohtical power in their own countnes remamed m the hands of the 
elderly, who were slow to admit the claims of the young to parti- 
cipate. The nationalists of the older generation had organized the 
young students and secondary-schoolboys for political agitation 
against the mhibitmg Western imperialisms in such movements as 
the Wafdist Blueshirts m Egypt, and now the young men were 
themselves forming new extremist organizations which exalted 
the pnnciple of devotion to a Leader on distinctly Fascist hnes. 
Among such extremist orgamzations were the Misr al-Fatat or 
Young Egypt, also known as the Greenshirts, founded by the 
lawyer-demagogue Ahmed Husam, the Syrian National Party, 
founded by Antun Sa’ada, which drew its membership mainly 
from Lebanese who desired reumon with Syria, the Syrian League 
of National Action, and the Arab Club of Damascus, founded by 
a young dentist educated in Germany In Iraq especially the great 
influence of the Army m pubhc affairs, which reached a peak under 
the dictatorship of Bakr Sidqi but remamed important down to 
the outbreak of war, stimulated the youth to the formation of 
extreme nationahst organizations run on mihtarist hnes 
The Axis Powers were not slow to exploit this favourable situa- 
tion It appears that they had reached an agreement that the 
Levant and Egypt fell within the Itahan sphere of interest, while 

^ See the writer's study, The Middle East in the War, m the series Survey 
of International Affairs ^ X939-1946 
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Iraq and Persia should come under the mfluence of Germany* 
Irom 1935 Radio Bari devoted itself through its broadcasts to in- 
citmg the Arab world against Bntam, especially over the raging 
question of Palestine. The Italians had built uf> a powerfiil pro- 
paganda orgamzation in Egypt, workmg under the auspices of the 
Italian Legation and through the medium of the 60,000 Italian 
inhabitants of the ones of Lower Egypt, who were brought under 
the aegis of the Fasast orgamzations, there can be no doubt that 
they were also used to spy on Bntish activities. Havmg completed 
the conquest of Abyssmia in 1936, Italy proceeded to build up h^r 
strategic position against Britain in the Southern Red Sea She 
fortified the port or Assab m southern Entrca and, by playing on 
the suspiaons of Bntish pohey m Aden in the mind of the Imam of 
the Yemen, persuaded that conservative monarch to admit into his 
country an Italian medical mission which was a convement cover 
for anti-Bntish propaganda and espionage. Durmg the Palestine 
Rebellion both the German Protestant (Templar) colonies and 
some Itahan Cathohe orders extended their protection and 
material help to the Arab rebels, and some arms and money 
were smuggled in to them firom the Axis Powers.^ In 193S the 
German radio took over from the Itahans the broadcasting of anti- 
Bntish propaganda in Arabic. In Iraq the German Mimster, Dr. 
Grobba, was assiduous and open-handed in cultivating the young 
nationalists. Germans played cleverly on the Persians’ hatred of 
both Bntam and Russia and flattered their boundless vamty by 
emphasizmg their Aryan origins German propaganda films were 
provided free, and were believed to have amounted to 40 per cent, 
of all films shown m Persia. The Lufthansa obtamed permission 
to land at Tehran on their Berlin-Tokyo route. Persian students, 
like those of the Arabic-speakmg countries, were tempted by low 
fees to finish their studies in Geiman universities, and m I939-4Q 
a number of German umversity lecturers and directors of tech- 
nical institutes were imported mto Persia Leading Nazi person- 
ahties, such as Goebbels, Schacht, General von Blombcrg, and 
Baldur von Schirach, paid offiaal visits to Middle Eastern capitals. 

In spite of this propaganda campaign the immediate reaction 
of the Middle Eastern countries to the outbreak of war was not 
unsatisfactory to Bntam and France. Egypt and Iraq immediately 

^ Though the extent of this aid has probably been exaggerated bv Zionist 
propaganda (Barbour, op at , 192, Great BnUnn and Palestine ^ 1915-45, 119) 
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broke off diplomatic relations with Germany; the Arab Rebelhon 
m Palestine, already m its dying struggles, ceased with the arnval 
of a cavalry division and other troops m the autumn of 1939, and 
the Syrian nauondists were firmly repressed The months of the 
‘Sitzkneg*, however, confirmed the idea, already prevalent in 
Middle Eastern pohtical circles, that this war between European 
powers was none of their business The German invasion 
of France, the entry of Italy into the war, and the capitulauon 
of France, leaving the small British forces in the Middle East 
denuded of the support of the 100,000 French troops in the 
Levant States, brougnt the war to the threshold of the Middle 
East in one bound By this tune the Alhed disasters of that 
dreadful summer and the isolation of Britain had not surpris- 
ingly shaken the confidence of the Middle Eastern poHticians 
in her abihty to survive In Iraq the reckless Prime Minister 
Rashid Ah al-Qdam and four ambitious colonels mcknamed 
the ‘Golden Square’ awaited an opportumty, while a shadow- 
cabinet of Palestmian extremists was directed by the hostile 
Amin Freya Stark vividly describes how she encoun- 
tered the Mufti m his hotel and saw ‘httle good, and certainly 
nothing dismterested m that face — He sat there all m white, 
spotless and volummous, wearing his turban hke a halo, his eyes 
hght, blue, and shining, with a sort of radiance, hke a just-fallen 
Luafer ^ In these circumstances the Iraqi government refused to 
break off diplomatic relations with Italy, and as the Battle ofBiatain 
raged, ‘the highest raihtary authorities were openly broadcasting 
to the Iraqi people that their army and air-force had the glorious 
mission of renewmg the heroic days of the Arab conquests and the 
Crusades, and of hberating the oppressed brethren of Syria and 
Palestine from the servitude imposed on them by Europe and the 
Jews’. ^ 

In Egypt the British Embassy and inihtary authonties had 
reason to suspect the Prime Minister Ali Mahir, son of that 
Mahir Pasha whom Cromer had caused to be removed from 
office as Under-Secretary for Wajt'as ‘a bad adviser, a cause of strife, 
and an obstacle to harmonious co-operation between Bntam and 
the young Khedive Abbas II ^ FoUowmg m his father’s footsteps, 

^ East ts Westy 1 43 

^ Round Table y 1941, 705 ^ 

^ Lord Cl omer, Abbas 11 y 50-59, 
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All MaJhir had acquired great infliteice over the young King 
Faruq, who since his accession m 1936 had taken growing offence 
at the authority and the personal attitude to him. o£ the Bntish 
Ambassador Sir Miles Lampson (now Lord KiUeam) ^ It now 
appeared that the Prune Minister was actively encouraging the 
!^ig to adopt a pohcy of reinsurance with the Ajos Powers in view 
of the impending de^t of Bntain, and he resisted British requests 
for the breaking-off of diplomatic relations with Italy. Such 
conduct m a country so vital for her imperial strategy could 
not be tolerated in this crisis of British fortunes; and in June 
1940 pressure was exerted to obtain the dismissal of Ali Mafair’s 
cabmet and its replacement by one more ready to co-opcratc. 
That the British suspicions were not without grounds was 
demonstrated some months later, when the columns advancing 
into Cyrenaica in Wavell’s push captured on an Italian general a 
highly secret letter addressed by the G.O.C. British Troops m 
Egypt to the Egyptian Minister of Defence and discussing the 
defence of the Siwa Oasis, which had been entrusted to an Egyptian 
unit. The British authonties concluded that the Italians had 
obtamed the letter before the departure of the Italian LcgaticHi 
staff, and accordingly suspected Ah Mahir and his ‘inner cabmet’ — 
Sahh Harb, the Minister of Defence, and Aziz Ah al-Misn, the 
Chief of Staff— of being responsible for the leakage. The Egyptian 
authonties subsequentiy held an enquiry which purport to 
vindicate these persons, claiming that it was not established 
whether the leakage had occurred on the Bntish or the Egyptian 
side. 

Although Egypt did not declare war agamst the Axis, her army 
did assist m the defence of the Western Desert and in the anti- 
aircraft defence of the Canal Zone and the cities of Egypt; and in 
Apnl 1941, stimulated by General Wavell’s wmter success m 
routing the Itahan armies in Cyrenaica with a force only a firaction 
of their size, the Egyptian government accepted British representa- 

^ The remarks of Lord Lloyd on the relations between Lord CrcHner and 
Abbas II apply with cunous exactness to those between Lord Killearn and King 
Faruq fifty years later* ‘There was a considerable school of thought which held, 
and not without some justification, that the Khedive was what he was largely 
because of the method which Cromer had used towards him It was argued that 
at his accession Abbas*s position vis-k-vis the overshadowing position of the 
great Consul-General had been one of great difficulty for a young and sensitive 
ruler, and that by no means enough had been done to help and encourage him * 
(Egypt since CroTTier, 1, 71 1.) 
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tiom that the consulates of such neutral, but unfriendly Powers as 
Japan, Hungary, Roumaiua and Bulgana in such strategic centres 
as Alexandria, Port Said, and Suez were nests of espionage, and 
closed them down. 

But the easy optimism engendered by Britain’s swift hquidation 
of the grandiose Itahan African empire in 1940/1 was soon to be 
rudely awakened. In April 1941 Germany struck at the Balkans 
and in one month overran Jugoslavia and Greece, at the same time 
Rommel and his Afrika Korps came to the help of the routed 
Itahans m Libya and drove the British forces, depleted for the 
Greek campaign, back from the Gulf of Sirte to the Egyptian 
frontier. In Iraq, where the Golden Square and Rashid Ah had 
sufiered a temporary reverse in an attempted coup d’etat mjanuary, 
the inatement of the Mufti and his followers to a breach with 
Britain had been supported by the propaganda of the German 
Armistice Commission salt to the Levant States after the French 
collapse. Directed by Baron von Hentig, who had been a member 
of the German mission to Afghanistan m the First World War, it 
disposed of large sums of money and won the support ofsome of the 
Arab extremists m Syna. It apparently sent emissaries to the Mufti, 
who was m receipt of subsidies from the Axis through the Itahan 
Minister m Baghdad Early m April the invasion of Greece 
seemed to the conspirators m Bagdad to be the signal for their 
nsmg. How could Bntam, represented m Iraq only by a small air- 
force and by a ‘gentle, pleasant, and optimistic’ ambassador with no 
previous expenence of the Middle East, resist them^ They over- 
threw the flabby existmg government, remstated Rashid Ah as 
Prime Ivlinister, and sought to secure the person of the Regent for 
the boy-Kmg Faisal II; he was however safely smuggled away by 
the American Munster After this coup the Golden Square hesi- 
tated, since German help was not yet forthcoming. The newly- 
appomted British Ambassador, Sir Kmahan Cornwalhs, with 
twenty years’ experience of the Iraqis, seized this opportumty to 
secure the landing in Basra, under the terms of the Anglo-Iraqi 
Treaty, of Indian troops to remforce the Middle East. When a 
second contingent arrived, the Iraqi government, encouraged by 
the German successes m Greece and Libya, demanded that the first 
contingent should leave Iraqi terntory before the second dis- 
embarked The British authorities refused to comply. On i May 
the Iraqi army invested the British air-base at Habbamya with some 
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fijfiy field-*guns, while detachmehts seized die pumping-statioiis 
on the oil-pipeline to Haife, By all normal rules Habhaniya should 
have j&Uen; but after four days^ fighting tbs R,A,F. -assisted by their 
Assyrian and Kurdish Levies succeeded in driving back the Iraqis, 
and were reinforced by a small motorized column, including tiw 
Arab Legion of Transjordan, hastily got together in Palestine and 
rushed across the desert. The Iraqis now appealed to Germany for 
help; but Hitler had decided that major operations to expel Britain 
fi:om the Middle East must wait till afbr the launching of the in- 
vasion of Russia, now m an advanced state of preparation. The 
Germans were held up in Crete, whose conquest took them 
eighteen days instead or the two on which they had counted; and 
they could spare their Iraqi alhes only one hundred aircraft. Hiis 
was msufficient, and the Golden Square had failed to wm the sup- 
port of the apathetic Iraqi people. On 29 May, the Bnttsh forces, 
still far infenor m numbers to the Iraqis, had reached the outskirts 
of Baghdad. Rashid Ali and his ministers, the Golden Square, 
the Mufti and his shadow-cabinet all decamped m haste, some 
to Persia, and some to Aleppo and eventually through Turkey to 
Axis Europe. An armistice was concluded on 31 May Britain, 
pressed back on Egypt and Palestine by this apparent pincer- 
movement of the Axi and its sympathizers, had fought back and 
won m the first great testmg-time of the Middle East campaign. 
Beyond ensurmg the establishment of a fiiendly government, she 
imposed no pumtive terms on Iraq; but proceeded to attack the 
Vichy French in Syria, who had in their im|k)tence harboured for 
many months the spies and propagandists of the Axis Armistice 
Commission, and had recently allowed German aircraft to 
refuel on Syrian airfields on their way to Northern Iraq, and 
material supphes to travel to Iraq by the Syrian railways. The 
Vichy French fought back grimly against foe Bntish and Free 
French, but by imAJuly they were forced to capitulate, and under 
the Lyttleton-De Gaulle Agreement a Free French govenunent 
was installed in the Levant States, British forc^ bemg free to oper- 
ate there for the duration ofthe war Meanwhile Hitler had invaded 
Russia, One of the only two routes by which contact between 
Russia and Bntam could be established was through Persia, where 
the Germans had been steadily buildmg up their staffi of tech- 
maans and spies during the past six months. A joint An^o- 
Russian demand that the Persian government should expel tnem 
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met with the rash reply that Persia alone would decide what 
foreigners to expel The response to this was the joint Anglo- 
Russian mvasion of Persia in August, The greater part of the 
Persian army was kept back by Riza Shah to overawe the unruly 
tribes who hated his tyranmcal rule, and what was available was 
no match for the invadmg forces. Before September was out the 
avaricious old Shah had been forced to abdicate in favour of his 
young son, Russian and Bntish troops occupied the northern 
and southern parts of Persia respectively, and the Trans-Iranian- 
Railway and road-systems were extensively used for the supply 
of Amencan and Bntish mumtions and supphes to Russia. The 
pohtical situation was regulated by the Anglo-Soviet-Persian 
Treaty of 1942, whereby Persia gave the Alhes full wartime 
facihties, and they undertook m return to withdraw then troops 
within six months of the end of hostdities Nevertheless the 
sympathies of most pohticaUy-mmded Persians remained with the 
Axis, and some officials continued during 1942 to intngue with 
the German agent Franz Mayr, who had escaped when the 
Germans m Persia were rounded up for mtemment 
The Middle East pohtical barometer contmued to fluctuate with 
the changing strategic situation By January 1942 the disasters of 
Pearl Harbour and Smgapore, and the second British retreat m 
Cyrenaica before Rommers forces, gave new encouragement to 
her enemies In Egypt the government of Husam Sirri had smce 
1940 co-operated loyally, but havmg no majonty backing in par- 
hament its hfe was precarious and its pohcy correspondmgly ir- 
resolute Faced in the autumn of 1941 with a growmg tide of pro- 
Axis and anti-Bntish propaganda, m which the powerful and ex- 
tremist Ikhwan al-Mushmin or Muslim Brotherhood organization 
played a prominent part, it acceded to British representations by 
arresting its leader Hasan al-Banna, only to release hun a few days 
later, apparently under pressure from the Palace, which was 
beheved to have been generously subsidizmg him, A month later 
the breaking-off of diplomatic relations with Vichy France at 
Britain’s request caused the resignation of the Foreign Minister, 
agam apparently the victim of royal displeasure In January 1942 
the failure of the Egyptian authorities to break the black market 
and ensure a proper distnbution of bread m Cairo comcided with 
the mflitary disasters referred to above, and promoted a wave of 
anti-British feeling, with students marching down mam streets 
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shouting ‘We are Rommers soldiers’. For some time the Bntish 
Embassy and military authentic had been coming to the con- 
clusion that a stronger government m Egypt was necessary to 
secure the mihtary position, and that this could only be secured by 
brmgmg back the Wafd, which had recently been growing restive 
in opposition King Faniq, however, who had dismissed Nahhas 
from office m 1937 and was reported to be on the worst of personal 
terms with the Wafd leader, refused to accept him as Prime 
Mmister and was believed to be mtcndmg to call on Ah Mahnr, 
whom the Bntish authonties obviously could not accept as Prime 
Mmister. The young Kmg was obstmate, and eventually on 
the evenmg of 4 February the British Ambassador ana the 
G.O.C. Bntish troops m Egypt found it necessary to present the 
King with an ultimatum- accept Nahhas or leave the country. 
The King yielded, the Wafd returned to office and easily secur^ 
its position m a general election. Though withm a month the 
party’s secretary, the capable but difficult Copt Makram Ubadd, 
and several of his supporters had seceded, apparently as the result of 
a personal difference with Nahhas, the Wafd government loyally 
co-operated with Bntam m the anxious days of June-July 1942, 
when the Eighth Army was forced back from beyond Tobruk to 
the prepared position of al-’ Alamam, only seventy miles west of 
Alexandria. In this second great mihtary cnsis of nie Middle East 
campaign, faced clearly with choosmg for Bntain or the despised 
Itah^s, the Egyptian government and people stood firmly behind 
Bntam There was none of the prophesied sabotage and httle anti- 
Bntish propaganda, the only mcidents were that two or three 
Egyptian Air Force pilots absconded to the enemy Imes, and that 
the veteran Aziz al-Misni was detected m mtngue with two 
ineffectual German spies who had been mtroduced mto Cairo via 
the Western Desert, and was mtemed for his pams Arab Asia like- 
wise, though apathetic towards the outcome of the war, did not 
choose or dare to stab Bntam m the back m the perilous days of al- 
’Alamam and Stalmgrad, and m Persia the mtngumg Franz Mayr 
could only dream of the day when he would raise Persia against 
the Bntish, and meanwhile scribble m his diary of ‘those three 
great strategists — Rommel, Von Bock, and myself’. 

As the year of trial and danger 1942 drew towards its close the 

^ He had attempted to join the Iraqis in the putsch of May, 1941, but his air- 
craft 'was forced down ignommiously when onl> ten miles from Cairo 
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picture changed Montgomery was advancing from al- Alamam 
and the Russians from Stalingrad The movement had begun 
which did not stop till the remnant of the Africa Korps sur- 
rendered at Cape Bon in May 1943 . The German spies, saboteurs, 
and propagandists who continued to operate agamst the Middle 
East from their embassy and consulates m Turkey achieved 
nothing In Tehran the British secunty authorities bnUiandy 
captured two parties of German parachutists who had been sent 
to reinforce Franz Mayr, and eventually secured the surrender of 
Mayr himself and the remnants of his httle band by the tnbesmen 
among whom he had taken refuge Apart fromJBntish plans for 
invadmg the Greek islands, the fiddle East campaign was at an 
end; and the region could revert to its norm^ condition of 
poHtical inflammation, exacerbated by its suppression during 
the war 


★ ★ ★ 

m Palestme the Arab Rebelhon was already petering out during 
T939, and in October of that year the Mufii and his entourage of 
extremists, no longer tolerated by the French m the Levant States, 
took refuge m Baghdad, from where his influence over the rebel- 
hon-weary Arabs of Palestme dechned It was hardly to be ex- 
pected that the Arabs would take an active part in the war against 
the Axis, since many of them felt that Axis conquest would at least 
free them from the Ziomst mcubus, and few had much reason to 
feel any loyalty to Bntam On the other hand, they gave httle 
trouble, their attitude remammg essentially neutral The Jewish 
authonties pressed for perimssion to raise forces on a Jewish- 
national basis, but the government resisted this as it was unwilling 
to concede the prmciple of Jewish, as opposed to Palestiman 
nationahty. Separate Jewish sub-umts were, however, permitted 
from the start, the urgent need for man-power prompted fiirther 
concessions, and the process culminated in 1944 in the creation of 
thejewish Brigade with its distmctive Ziomst colours. But wlnle the 
Ziomsts co-operated whole-heartedly, m the struggle against 
the Nazis, they continued to oppose the hated White Paper In 
February 1940 the issue of the Land Transfer Regulations, denymg 
Jews the right to acquire land m the greater part of Palestine, came 
as a severe blow to theih, smee they had hoped that the White 
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Paper policy might, owing to the war, never be put into 
They organized country-wiifc Semonstxadom witi arson and 
some bomb madents, but their co-operation in the war-cSbrt 
ncvertheicss contmued. Even the Reviaonists concurred in this 
policy, and only a small fenatical dissident group of the latter, led 
by one Abraham Stem, and alleged to mve contacts with the 
Italian Fasast government, continued their implacable terrorist 
antagomsm to the Mandatory. 

What continued to excite the whole Jewish community to still 
more fimous protest, even with Palestine threatened with enemy 
invasion, was the insoluble question of immigration. The Manda- 
tory had been compelled to nmit this severely, having regard to the 
extreme sensitivity to this vital questictti of the Arabs, whose 
neutrality, bdth m Palestmc and the neighbouring countries, it was 
essential to mamtain durmg the war. All that the Jews saw was that 
thousands of their kin were thus demed a refuge in Palestme from 
the appalhng Nazi terror in Europe; and m their horror and 
despair they were bhnd to the difficulties of the British government. 
The first strain came in 1940 with a succession of illegal mumgrant 
ships from Europe, well organized on the Zionist side and en- 
couraged by the Nazis, who saw in them a means of embroiling the 
British with the Arabs. The Patria, chartered to remove nearly 
2,000 illegal immigrants from Palestine to Mauritius, was actually 
blown up in Haife. harbour by Jewish terrorists, causmg 268 ckatib 
among its helpless Jewish passengers. Another ship, the Struma, 
was held up in 1942 off Istanbul while the British and Turkish 
governments negotiated over its disposal. Before this was con- 
cluded the Turks ordered the vessel to return to a Black Sea port 
She blew up and sank with over 750 Jewish refugees; it was 
suggested tmt they also had been made the objects of a pohtical 
gesture of despair or defiance. 

These events caused a hardening of Zionist feehng in Palestine 
and an mcreased resort to terrorism. Abraham Stem had been 
shot m a gun-fight wnth the pohee, but some of his followers es- 
caped from prison and continued the terror. The Revisionist Irguu 
Zvai Leumi (National MiUtary Orgamzation), which had actually 
assisted the Bntish forces durmg the Iraq campaign of 1941, once 

^ Since the publication of the White Paper they had acquired twenty-five square 
miles of land in the area which the new Regulations closed to them, and the 
Colomal Secretary stated that he feared further unrest among the Arabs if land-- 
restriction were not enforced 
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more resumed its terronst activities. Moreover, the official 
Ziomst organkation, under the leadership of David Ben Gurion 
and encouraged by the Zxomsts of the U S. A , pleasantly remote 
from the reahties of the Middle East problem, became more ex- 
acting and unequivocal m its demands, and in 1942 adopted the 
Biltmore Programme (drawn up, significantly, in New York) It 
demanded 

(1) The estabhshment of Palestine as a Jewish commonwealth. 

(2) A Jewish army. 

(3) Unlimited immigration, placed under the control of the 
, Jewish Agency, which should also have authority for the develop- 
ment of unoccupied and uncultivated lands. ^ The Zionist under- 
ground army, called Hagana (selfidefence), became more active. 
This organization traced its beginning to the self-defence organiza- 
tion formed by young Jews in Russia at the time of the pogroms of 
1903.^ It was transplanted to Palestiman soil before the First 
World War in the form of an orgatuzation of armed watchmen to 
guard the agncultural settlements from Arab attack The British 
mihtary authorities gave it taat recognition and some arms during 
the Arab Rebelhon of 1936-9, when Wmgate’s ‘Night-Fighters’ 
were organized from its ranks. Agam m the perilous days of 1941-2 
the Army recognized it as a home-guard m case the Germans broke 
through to Palestme It now numbered some 60,000 young men 
and women, drawn principally from the settlements, who clan- 
destmely earned out penodical traimng and mihtary exercises. 
Some of the yoimg Jews called up smee the outbreak of war by the 
National Council of Palestinian Jews (Vaad Leumi) for national 
service were directed mto the Hagana, and the thousands of Jews 
who were directed by the Ziomst authorities into service m the 
British Middle East Forces continued to be under the clandestine 
orders of the Hagana high command. Information was now re- 
ceived for the first time of the Palmach, a crack force selected from 
the Hagana, permanently mobihzed for shock-troop action, and 
numbering some 2,000 strong The exigencies of the war brought 
the Palmach also into association with British specialist orgamza- 


^ One of the foremost leaders of the principal Jewish party m Palestme, the 
ivlapai labour party, explamed to the Arabs in a book of essays, *We shall be 
ready not to be your foes, and even to support your aspirations for indepen- 
dence, provided you cease disturbing us and provided you recognize Palestme as 
a Jewish State * (Quoted by J L Magnes, Foreign Affairs, 1943, 240) 

^ Palestine Post, 25 June 1946 
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tions, and some of its members were given commando training for 
action against the Germans. Many 01 the Palestinian Jewish troops 
m the Middle East Forces were employed tn supply and ordnance 
compames along lines of commumcation and in base arcas,^ an 
admirable situation for the smuggling of arms to Palestine, to 
which they resorted on a large scale under Hagana direction. The 
organization of this ^underground railway^ was excellent, thexc 
was no lack of funds and transport, and corruptible Allied and 
Bnnsh soldiers were drawn mto the racket. The difficulty of 
supplymg the Middle East Forces by the dangerous and slow long- 
sea-route round Afnca had caused the Bntish military authorities to 
give contracts to Palestinian Jewish concerns for wc manufoctorc 
of small-arms, including mortan, which they produced with 
aency ; but these arms al^ found (heir way to the armouries of the 
Hagana. These were well-constructed un<fcrground caches, mamly 
m the collective settlements, though the search of Tcl Aviv in 
July 1946 revealed arms-caches in the basement*' of the Great 
Synagogue and of a school. Ostensibly the Hagana^s purpose 
behind all this arming and dnllmg was the self-defence of the 
Jewish commumty against Arab attack, such as had occurred before 
the war; but the Zionist leaders made it clear that the self-defence 
of the commumty included resistance to any limitations placed on 
immigration or land-purchase, i.e, resistance to the obnoxious 1939 
White Paper on all points The reports of the accumulation of 
ilhcit arms were so frequent that late in 1943 two settlements were 
raided by rmhtary and police m order to search them. At Ramat 
ha-Kovesh the pohee met with furious resistance from both men 
and women with missiles and boiling water; and the bngadier in 
charge of the military part)% who haa had wide experience of dvil 
disturbances m various parts of the world, declared that he had 
never seen anythmg to compare with the feroaty of the villagers 
It was not for nothmg that Ben Gunon had exhorted the Jewish 
youth to prepare themselves for the fighting which would fall to 
their lot at the end of the war. 

During 1944 Jewish terrorism increased, m spite of the indefinite 
extension of the now-expired five-year period in which the final 

^ Which does not prevent an American Revisionist from building up a myth 
that ‘At one time 40 per cent of Alexander's elfectives were Jewish boys from 
Palestine They formed the mtrepid desert scouts on which Alexander relied 
for much of his intelligence It was a Jewish contingent which held Tobruk 
during the siege ^ (W B Ziff, The Rape of Palestine (New York, 1946), 111.) 
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75 ,000 Jewish immigrants allowed by the White Paper might come 
m. Now that the war had receded from the Middle East, the 
Zionists were free to begin an all-out campaign against the White 
Paper poHcy of stnctly limited immigration and land-purchase, 
and their demand was now for a Jewish State mto which any Jew 
who wished might enter freely. The Irgun Zvai Leumi made an 
unsuccessful attempt to kidnap the High Commissioner, and the 
Stem Group went one better by murdermg in Cairo the Bntish 
Mimster-Resident, Lord Moyne, who, they beheved, had as 
Colonial Secretary obstructed the admission mto Palestine of 
Jewish refugees from the Axis terror This murder came as a great 
shock to the Jewish Agency, who evidently feared drastic action 
against the whole community; and they made an ofier to the 
Bntish mihtary authonttes to co-operate m rounding up the 
terronsts This co-operation produced some results over a number 
of months a number of suspected terrorists were arrested and in- 
terned, and as late as June 1945 the Agency gave the authorities 
information which assisted m the detection of a terronst plot to 
bombard with delayed-action mortars the King David Hotel, the 
headquarters of the Bntish forces and the government secretariat 
But ^s haison between the Agency and the Bntish was subse- 
quently discontmued, perhaps because it was found that the 
Agency was exploiting it as a means of furthering its own sub- 
versive purposes 


★ ★ ★ 


At the outbreak of war the French had suspended the Lebanese 
constitution and, there and m Syria, dissolved a number of 
extreme nationalist organizations believed to be m sympathy with 
the Axis, sentencing some of their members to long terms of im- 
prisonment The maj ority of pohtically-mmded Syrians, like their 
brethren m Palestine, decided that there was nothmg to choose 
between oppression by a democracy and that exercised m the 
name of Fascism, and consequently the general attitude towards 
the war was one of apathy and scepticism towards both sides, 
though some flirted with the Axis Armistice Commissions and 
a few committed themselves more deeply 

On the first day of the Allied invasion of the Levant States m 
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1941, the Free French General Catroux proclaimed that he had 
come to put an end to the mandatory regime and declare Syria and 
Lebanon free and independent But the Free French reluctantly 
allowed nationalist exiles to return, they made no constitution^ 
concessions beyond a formal declaration of independence; and the 

sonnel, of the French administration. In the spnng of 1943, how- 
ever, the French permitted the holding of elections, which resulted 
in Syna m an overwhelming victory for the National Bloc led by 
Shukn al-Quwwath, and m Lebanon for a complete defeat of the 
French-supported Lebanese separatists led by Emile Edde The 
elections were thus a signal defeat for the French, and it was to be 
expected that the new governments would not be slow to attack 
the French limitations on their independence. The French Com- 
mittee of National Liberation, the acting French government m 
Algiers, insisted, however, that no radical changes could be made 
without the approval of the League of Nations, which had author- 
ized the origin^ mandate, or its successor; and that any concessions 
by France depended on the conclusion of treaties recogntzmg her 
special position and mterests. It was indeed difficult for the French 
Committee, which still had to justify to the forty million French- 
men under German occupation its claim to spe^ in the name of 
France, to sign away at this stage.any of the hard-won andjealously- 
guarded nghts of ftance in the Levant; and it was equally hard for 
3 ie two nationalist governments of Syria and Lebanon to admit 
any further hmitation of the sovereignty for which they had 
struggled for a generation The fint ch^enge came from the 
Lebanese government led by Riyad as-Sulh, which m November 
1943 unanimously voted amendments to theconsutution throwing 
off all French hmitations upon its sovereignty. The French Delijgue- 
General responded by suspending the constitution, arrestmg the 
Lebanese president and the majonty of the cabinet, and appomtmg 
the pro-French Emile Edde as head of the state. The townspeople 
proclaimed a general strike, there were bloody clashes with 
French troops m Beirut and elsewhere, and two ministers who had 
escaped arrest began to organize their retamers m the mountains 
mto armed bands. The Bntish government declared that it re- 
garded the Lebanon as ‘of vital importance to the war-effort both 
as an operational base and from the pomt of view of communica- 


Syrian and Lebanese governments were filled with French puppets. 
There was no change in the methods, and little change m the per- 
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dons' and was therefore ‘directly concerned in any threat of a 
breakdown of law and order’. It accordingly brought pressure 
upon the French to release and reinstate the imprisoned president 
and mimsters. Having reluctantly and sulkily accepted the in- 
evitable, the French did transfer many services to the new govern- 
ments, and by the end of 1944 the only important attnbute 
still withheld was the control of the locally-recruited Troupes 
Speaales, which was, however, of particular importance for 
Synan and Lebanese prestige The French made these concessions 
with an lU grace, and they execrated the British Minister, Sir 
Edward Spears, and his staff for their unconcealed sympathy with 
the nationalists. 

Sir Terence Shone, who succeeded Sir Edward Spears early in 
1945, made every effort to improve relations between the French 
and the local governments and brmg negotiations to a satisfectory 
conclusion But the French demanded the right to mamtam bases 
and troops in both countries, apparently imagmmg that time had 
stood still smce 1936. Immediately upon VE-day French war- 
ships began to arrive at Beirut and disembark troops The Synan 
nationahsts immediately assumed that mihtary pressure was about 
to be exerted on them, the French declared that the troops were 
merely to replace others who were bemg repatriated; the British 
made every effort to dissuade the French from disembarking 
them at this dehcate juncture, but De Gaulle, now installed in 
Pans as head of the provisional government, was characteristfcally 
obstinate.! The situation deteriorated rapidly, riots and fighting 
occurred m the principal Syrian cities, and on 29 May the French 
repeated their exploits of twenty years earher by bombarding 
Damascus with aircraft and field-guns. Next day the Bntish 
mihtary authorities received mstructions to intervene and restore 
order. As long as the war with Japan contmued, Bntam could 
not allow the security of her Ime-of-commumcations to be 
threatened by anti-European disorders which might spread to 
other Middle Eastern countries. The French commander sulkily 
comphed with a British order to cease fire and confine his troops 
to barracks, and order was restored. Relations between Bntam 
and France were very stramed, the French agam accusmg the 

^ The French were faced at this moment by a local rismg in Algeria m which 
110 French citizens were massacred, and several thousand Muslims killed in 
the subsequent reprisals 
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Bntish of having deliberately and consistently abetted the nation- 
alists against them m order to oust France from her posation m the 
Levant* In December 1945 the two Powers agreed to consult on 
the regrouping and evacuation of French and British troops* 
Smee, however, it was envisaged that they should remain in 
Lebanon until U*N* 0 . had decided on the organization of collec- 
tive secunty in this region, and since the agreement entailed 
British recognition of French ^interests and responsibihties’ in the 
Levant, the Syrian and Lebanese governments apjpcaled m Febru- 
ary 1946 to the Security Council for the immetmte withdrawal 
of the foreign troops from both countnes. Bntain and Frants 
accepted an Amencan compromise-rcsoIutiQn expressing confi- 
dence that the troops would be withdrawn as soon as practicable 
and that negotiations to that end should be undertaken without 
delay. The evacuation of Syria was completed m April, and that 
of Lebanon by the end of the year. French and other journalists 
did not cease to insmuate that the Franco-Bntish iivalry m the 
Levant continued, and the mischief-makmg innuendos reached 
a climax during the senes of military coups aitat m Syria in 1949* 

★ ★ ★ 


\?firoughout the war the Jewish Agency had kept up an intense 
and -effective propaganda-drive among the Bntish and Allied 
forces in Palestine, sparing ncifber efibrt nor expense m providing 
them with organized hospitahty of every kmd, encouraging them 
to spend their leave in the collective settlements, and d^on- 
strating the high idealism and devotion and the matenal progress 
and effiaency of the National Home, to say nothing of its abihty 
to get on with the ordinary Arabs hf they were not inated against 
us by the efiendis and British officials’. When visitors were in a 
settlement, its few ‘tame’ Arabs were paraded for inspection, of 
course with a Jew to interpret,^ While this propaganda was 
variously directed to all interests, imperial, commercii, liberal, and 
soaahst, the demonstration of the collective settlements and of the 
large part played m the life of the commumty by the Histadnith 
trades-union organization appealed partictdarly to Socialists, 

^ The stsge-management of the fellahm sometimea broke Uowt:!, with revealing 
results, cf R H S Crossman, PatesUne Mission, 157 f. 
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especially the serious-minded, rather naive young men with a 
secondary-school education who were numerous among the 
junior officers and N C.O s of the Bntish wartime army. 

Consequently, the Zionists were greatly encouraged by the 
coming to power in July 1945 of the Labour party, whose executive 
had only six months before declared its support for unhmited 
Jewish immigration, the Arabs bemg ‘encouraged to move out as 
the Jews move m’. But the new government, shocked by the 
plunge mto the responsibilities of office, was not stampeded mto a 
precipitate change of official policy. While three months passed 
without any statement from London, Dr. Moshe Sneh, the 
‘security member of the Agency Executive, proposed m Septem- 
ber to Its London office ‘that we cause one serious incident We 
would then pubhsh a declaration to the effect that it is only a warn- 
mg and an mdication of much more serious mcidents that would 
threaten the safety of all British residents m the country, should the 
government decide agamst us. . . The Stern Group have ex- 
pressed their wilhngness to jom us completely on the basis of our 
programme of activity. This tune the mtention seems serious If 
there is such a umon, we may assume that we can prevent mde- 
pendent action by the Irgun Zvai Leumi This revealmg docu- 
ment demonstrated collusion on a high level between the Agency 
Executive and the terrorist organizations whose activities they 
always offiaally deplored and declared themselves powerless 
to prevent How long this coUusion had been gomg on, itus at 
present impossible to say, but the phrase ‘this time’ imphes that it 
was nothmg new The London office gave their approval to the 
proposed operation, Weizmaim himself evidently bemg a party 
to what was afoot ^ On the mght of 31 October-i November, 
the Palmach blew up the railways in 153 places, completely dis- 
rupting the system, and destroyed three pohee launches used for 
mterceptmg illegal immigrants. The Irgun Zvai Leumi attacked 
the railway-vards atLydda, and the Stern Group attempted to blow 
up the Haifa oil-refinery The Agency signalled to its London 

^Palestine, Statement on Information relating to Acts of Violence (Cmd 6873, 
Jtily 1946) On the pubhcation of this White Paper the Jewish Agency made a 
perfunctory demal of its authenticity, but there can be no doubt of the genuine- 
ness of the intercepted Jewish Agency telegrams which it publishes in extenso 

* Bernard Joseph, actmg head of the Agency Political Dept , to London, 
10 October 1945 ‘If Hayyim meant us only to avoid a general conflict, not 
isolated cases, send greetings to Chill for the birth of his daughter * Shertok, 
head of the Political Dept , duly replied with this code-phrase two days later 
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office : ‘The activities have made a great impression. The authori- 
ties are bewildered . . . and are waiting for instructions from 
London.’ The British government had meanwhile come to die 
conclusion that m determining a post-war policy for Palestme the 
collaboration of the U.S.A. must be sought, since both political 
parties m that country had courted the Jewish vote m the president- 
ial election of 1944 by pledges of support for the full Biltmore 
Programme, and President Truman had in October 1945 called 
upon the British government to open the gates of Palestme im- 
mediately to 100,000 displaced Jews m Europe. Bntain, with her 
reduced power and authority in the world, could not afford to 
contmue to have American opinion irresponsibly directed 
against her over Palestine. Accordingly on 13 November the 
Foreign Secretary announced that it had been agreed to set up a 
joint Anglo-American Committee of Enquiry, ‘to examine the 
position ofjews in those countries in Europe wWe they have been 
the victims of Nazi persecution . . . and the political, economic and 
social conditions m Palestine as they bear upon the problem of 
Jewish immigration and settlement therein, and the well-being of 
the peoples now hving therein’. 

The Zionists immediately denounced the Foreign Secretary’s 
statement, which had been accompanied by some blunt comments 
on their recent conduct. A protest strike throughout Palestine was 
ordered, and m Tel Aviv Jewish hooligans set fire to government 
buildings. On 1 2 December the Inner Somst Counal announced, 
‘The pohcy to which the British government pledged itself in tie 
Balfour Declaration and the Mandate sprang from the recognition 
that the Jewish problem can be efiectively solved only by the 
greatest possible concentration ofjews m Palestine and by the 
restoration of Jewish nationhood The Jewish Agency — up- 
holds the nght of every Jew impelled by material or spintual urge 
to settle in Palestine. . . . The Jewish people — will spare no effort 
or sacrifice until the restoration of the Jewish Commonwealth of 
Palestme has been achieved.’ As if to add pomt to this challenge, 
the Irgun Zvai Leumi a fortmght later blew up the C.I D. H.Q. 
m Jerusalem, kilhng seven pohcc and soldiers, while two more 
were killed in simultaneous attacks m Jaffa and Tel Aviv. Sum- 
moned to Government House, Ben Gunon and Shertok declared 
that the A gency completely dissociated itself from these murderous 
attacks and expressed their profound sorrow at the loss of life. 
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"But/ they stated, "any efibrt by the Agency to assist in preventing 
such acts would be rendered futile by the pohcy pursued in 
Palestine by H.M. Government, on which the primary responsi- 
bihty rests for the tragic situation created in the country It was 
difficult to appeal to the Yishuv (the Jewish community) to observe 
the law at a time when the mandatory government itself was con- 
sistently violatmg the fundamental law of the country embodied m 
the Mandate * 

The Anglo-American Committee of Enquiry began its hearings 
m Washington m January, proceeded to London and Europe, and 
held Its hearmgs in Jerusalem in March, Durmg this penod there 
was a slackenmg of terrorism, though there was another combined 
operation m February, the Palmach blowmg up the R, A.F, radar- 
station at Haifa and attacking camps of the Pohce Mobile Force, 
while the Irgun and the Stern Group attacked airfields and dam- 
aged aircraft to the value of a milhon pounds The dliat penodical 
of the Hagana, now exalted to the title of ‘Jewish Resistance Move- 
ment , boasted, ‘The first warmng of i November by the Jewish 
Resistance was disregarded, and the whole Yishuv has been com- 
pelled to carry out a second warrung ’ 

With some difficulty in reconciling the British and American 
pomts of view, the Committee of Enquiry produced a unanimous 
report on i May, Its effect on British readers was one of dis- 
appomtment at a series of platitudes and palhatives and evasions of 
a clear-cut decision 

It turned down proposals for partition m favour of a contmuation 
of the mandate ‘until the hostihty between Jews and Arabs dis- 
appears’ (Arts 3 and 4). 100,000 minugration certificates were to 
be immediately granted for Jews who had been the victims of 
persecuaon, and their admission to Palestine pushed forward as 
rapidly as conditions permitted, Palestine alone could not meet the 
immigration needs of the Jewish victims, but immigration was to 
be promoted under suitable conditions, ‘while ensurmg that the 
rights and position of other sections of the population were not 
prejudiced’. (Arts 2,1,6,) While the Land Transfer Regulations 
were to be replaced by the free purchase and lease of land, the 
Jewish National Fund ban on the employment of non-Jewish 
labour was to be prohibited (Art 7,) Art 8 indirectly cnucized 
the Ziomst proposals for a ‘Jordan Valley Authority’ which would 
dispose of the waters of the Jordan and its tributanes without 
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reference to the governments of Trangor<ian and Syria from 
whose terntones an important part of this water is denved,^ 
Finally Art. 10 recommended that it should be made clear to both 
sides that any attempts at violence would be resolutely suppressed* 
‘furthermore, we express the view that the Jewish Agency should 
at once resume active co-operation with the Mandatory m the 
suppression of terronsm and illegal imimgration, and in the 
mamtenance of law and orde/. 

The Arab reaction to the Report was a protest against the 
modification in favour of the Zionists of the 1939 White Paper 
which, though they had received it with coldness at the time, ^y 
had now come to regard as the palladium of thsir national aspira- 
tions. They demanded the abrogation of the Mandate, tb^ with- 
drawal of British troops, and the establishment of an Arab (femo- 
cratic state, and threatened to appeal to Russia for support The 
Zionists characteristically selected from the Report and pubhdzed, 
as bemg the whole Report, those Recommendations which suited 
them, and were completely silent about those that they found in- 
convenient They were in feet prepared to accept the Report as a 
first instalment, but no more, of progress towards their Jewish 
State. 

The British Prime Minister told the House of Commons that the 
Report would be considered as a whole m all its implications- It 
was clear from the facts presented regarding the illegal armies 
maintained m Palestine that it would not be possible to admit 
100,000 immigrants unless and until these formations had been dis- 
armed and their arms surrendered. It was essential that the Agency 
should take an active part in the suppression of terronsm. The 
Government wished to ascertam to what extent the Government of 
the U.S.A. would be prepared to share the additional nuhtary ancT 
finanaal responsibilities. 

The Ziomst leaders were furious at the suggestion that they 
should agree to the ‘hquidation of the Community’s defences , 
and in spite of their recent collusion with the terrorists reverted to 
their constant pretension that terronsm was but ‘the acts of an 
irresponsible few’.^ The American President and people, who 
had clearly imagined that their responsibility for Palestine was 

^ cf M G lonides^ * Irrigation in Palestine% The World To-day, HI (1947), 
188 

^ Palestine Post leading article, 2 May 194^. 
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ended with the publication of the Committee’s report, were em- 
barrassed by the challenge that they should share the burden of 
unposmg the proposed new pohcy on the country. In June the 
President was advised by his cabinet to accept an invitation from 
London to send representatives to discuss the new problems it 
raised. 

On the mght of 16-17 Juiie the Palmach attacked the frontier 
commumcations of Palestine, destroymg five road- and four rail- 
bndges, and domg damage estimated at ^(^250,000. The ilhat 
Ziomst broadcasting-staaon accepted full responsibihty on behalf 
of the ‘Resistance Movement’ for the renewal of its activity ‘as 
a result of the delaying pohcy of the British government’.^ It was 
clearly time to put an end to the campaign of ‘vilification, incite- 
ment, and violence’ pursued by the Zionist leaders. On 29 June 
the mihtary occupied the Jewish Agency buildmg and arrested 
prominent Zionist leaders, mcludmg Shertok and the Canadian- 
Jevnsh lawyer Bernard Joseph who was his pohtical second-m- 
command, Ben Gunon was away m Europe. Many Pahnach 
commanders were interned, and a whole senes of well-fumished 
arms-caches discovered m the settlement of Yagur, a Palmach 
headquarters. 

While conversations between the American cabmet mission and 
the Bntish experts were in progress, shortly after mid-day on 
22 July the Irgun blew up a corner of the Kmg David Hotel, kdhng 
nmety-one persons, mamly Arab and Jewish civil-servants ^ 
The horror of this outrage had not passed away when the Bntish 
government announced on 31 July that the Anglo-American 
Experts had produced a Federal Plan for dividmg Palestine mto 
two mam autonomous provmces, Arab and Jewish, broadly 
”rnanagmg their own affairs, mcludmg the control of immigration 
‘so long as the economic absorptive capacity of a province was not 
exceeded’ 

While the Arab States accepted the Bntish government’s 


^Action had already been threatened a month previously m a broadcast 
‘delivered at the request of Shertok’ (The July 1946 White Paper, quoting a 
Jewish Agency telegram ) 

^ The high command of the Hagana were accessories before the fact to 
this outrage and continued their liaison with the I Z L high command after it, 
according to Menachem Begin The Revolt ^ pp 213-26 
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invitation to a conference to disciiss the details of dns plan, the 
Palestine Arabs, encouraged by the well-timed escape of the Mufti 
from France to Egypt,! refused to attend the confcraice unless 
they were given a free choice of their representatives, indudmg the 
Muftn The Jewish Agency Executive decided that ‘it could not 
participate in any discussions based on the Federal Plan, since it 
would depnve the Jewish people of its nght under the Mandate in 
85 per cent, of Western Palestme,2 it did not provide genuine 
self-government; and it did not secure freedom of Jewish immi- 
gration and settlement’. It would, however, be prepared to parti- 
apate ‘if the estabhshment of a viable Jewish State m an adequate 
area of Palestine were the purpose of die discussion’. This ‘viable 
Jewish State’ was later defined as connsting of the whole of 
Galilee and the coastal plain (as proposed by the Royal Commis- 
sion’s Partition Plan of 1937), plus the Southern Distnct with, if 
possible, a contmuous boundary connecting them, the whole to 
compnse 65 per cent, of the total area of Palestme. Descnbing this 
as a ‘supreme sacrifice’, the Ziomst offiaal spokesman obligmgly 
added that ‘the Arabs would be allotted the central plateau, and 
suggested that the Chnstian Holy Places should be handed over to 
an international regime of the Churches ^ 

While these parleys with Zionists and Arabs were going on, the 
British authonties m Palestme had to deal with the rising flood of 
unauthorized Jewish immigration by sea from Central and Eastern 
Europe, where the desperate Jewish survivors of the Hitler terror 
had, smee the collapse of Germany, been encouraged by a con- 
certed barrage of Ziomst propaganda to expect and demand im- 
mediate admission to Palestine, and were further impelled by . 
pogroms in Poland and Hungary. Jewish troops in die Alheo 
armies and other Zionist agents acting under the direction of the ' 
Jewish Agency had skilfully orgamzed escape-routes to the 
Mediterranean coast, and purchased or chartered ships for their on- 
ward voyage to Palestme. Most of the hberal funds for these 
operations came from Ziomst orgamzations m the U.S.A., which 

1 No doubt with the connivance of some French officials 

^ The proposed extent of the Jewish province approximated to that of Plan B 
of the Palestme Partition Commission <1938), roughly restneting the Jewish 
area to the status quo but takmg m some small Arab enclaves 

® Palestine Post, 25 October 1946 
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conducted their appeals for subscriptions quite openly m the press.^ 
The British government stated that rood, clot^g, medical 
supphes, and transport provided by U,NR,RA and other 
agenaes for the rehef of suffering m Europe were diverted to this 
“underground railway to Palestme” " The majonty of the immi- 
grants selected by the Zionist authonties were young men and 
women, to swell the population of the agricultural settlements and 
the ranks of the Hagana. By mid-August there were suffiaent un- 
authorized imnugrants m camps m Palestme awaitmg legalization 
to fiU the monthly quota of 1,500 for three monjths ahead, and 
thousands more were reported to be on the way. The government 
therefore resolved to transfer all unauthorized immigrants arriving 
after ii August to Cyprus. This pohcy was received with angry 
demonstrations and mvective by tie Zionists. Withm a fortmght 
two attempts were made to sabotage the ships used for the trans- 
portation to Cyprus. The Zionists decided to raise ^100,000 for 
the furtherance of immigration ‘regardless of the illegal White 
Paper restnctions which would doom the National Home to 
stagnation^ ; they had previously always pretended that the exodus 
from Europe was entirely a spontaneous, unorganized affair.^ 
The London Conference opened m the presence of representa- 
tives of the Arab States, but without either the Arabs or the Jews of 
Palestine. The Foreign Secretary was reported to have stated that 
the government was not prepared to consider any solution which 
disregarded the presence of an organized community of 600jO00 
Jews who msisted upon their pohtical rights as a group or the neces- 
sity for Palestme to contnbute to a solution of the refugee-problem. 
The Arabs, on the other hand, would propose only the creation of 
an mdependent state offenng equals rights for all citizens perma- 
"nently resident smce 1939 and those acquirmg citizenship after 
that date , freedom of education for the Jews and the use of Hebrew 
as an offiaal language, but complete stoppage of Jewish immi- 
gration and the retention of the existing Land Transfer Regula- 
tions, with no modification of these two provisions except with the 


^ Even subscriptions for the terrorist organizations were exempt from American 
income-tax as ‘charitable' donations 

® The claim that the National Home would stagnate without a high level 
of immigration went to confirm the Arab fear that under the govemmeiat's 
Federal Plan or imder Partition the Zionists would pack their territory with 
setders who, at a suitable occasion, would spontaneously mvade the Arab 
temtory By the end of May 1947 the number of Jews m the Cyprus camps 
was nearly 1 5,000 or ten months’ quota. 
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consent of the myonty of the Arabs in the legislature. Meanwhile, 
the government earned on parallel negotiations with the Agency 
with a view to resolving the deadlock, and after the Inner ZionSt 
Counal had issued an appeal to the Yishuv to isolate the terrorists 
and deny them all support, the government on 5 November re- 
leased the detamed Jewish leaders. The effect of this clemency was 
only to mcrease the wave of terrorism; and dunng the entire year 
more Bntish personnel, mihtary and avil, were killed by the 
terrorists than in any single year of the Arab Rebclhon, the total 
being seventy-three agamst the 1938 peak-figure of sixty-mne. 
The total casualties of aU nationalities from political unrest were 
212 killed and 428 uyured. 

The terrorist campaign ceased, however, as if by magic with the 
opening m December of the twenty-second World Zionist Con- 
gress, in the elections for which in Palcstuie the Revisionists had 
scored a remarkable success, being second only to the Mapai 
(Labour) party. However, the Yishuv had only 21 per cent of all 
the seats at the Congress, while the American Zionists held first 
place with 32 per cent. The prevailing mood of the delegates was 
an extreme one, the great m^onty of the American Zionists being 
umted with the Revisionists in demanding a Jewish State m the 
whole of Palestine. Weizmann appealed to the Congress to work 
for an understanding with Britain for a Jewish state in ‘an adequate 
part’ of Palestme. He warned them that they were freed with the 
alternatives of slow progress or the destruction through terrorism 
and counter-measures of all they had gained in twenty-nine years, 
and that he could not contmue to remam their president if the 
Congress saddled the Executive with an. unworkable policy. How- 
ever, the Congress resolved by 171 votes to 154 that ^ Movement , 
should not partiapate m the resumed London Conference unless 
they received immediate concessions in the all-important matter 
of immigration; and on 7 January 1947 Shertok told a press- 
conference that smee the Agency’s compromise-offer of the 
previous autumn had met wim no response from the Bntish, it 
now stood for an mdependent Jewish state m the whole of Pales- 
tme, guaranteemg equal rights to the Arabs, but aiming at attaining 
a numencal majonty as soon as possible by the mtroduction of 
700,000 immigrants 

Terrorist activity was resumed in the New Year. On 1 2 January 
the Stem Group attempted a bomb-outrage comparable with the 
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Edtig David disaster against the Haifa police compound, killing 
five persons and mjurmg thirty-four The Vaad l^unu passed a 
resolution repudiating murder as a means of pohtical resistance. 
It condemned the mtnnidation of the Jewish commumty by the 
terrorists, their impairing of ‘national disapline’ and their claim 
‘to deade when or where the struggle of the Jewish people should 
be waged’ Asked, however, at a press-conference whether the com- 
mumty was called on to intervene if the terrorists attacked the 
British, an Agency spokesman admitted that ‘firom the text of the 
resolution that would not appear to be the case’,^ and subsequently 
Mrs. Meyerson, head of the Agency Pohtical Dept.,- and others 
explamed that the Yishuv could not be expected to act as ‘in- 
formers’ agamst their kin ^ On 26 and 27 January the terronsts 
kidnapped two British civdians, one a judge actually taken from 
his court, as hostages for a terrorist under sentence of death for his 
part m an outrage m which five persons were killed They were 
set fi:ee after the High Commissioner had given an ultimatum to 
the Agency, but on 3 1 January, m consequence of a terrorist threat 
to ‘turn Palestme mto a bloodbath" if the death-sentence were 
carried out, the government issued an order for the evacuation of 
all British women and children and other non-essential civilians, 
and the concentration m guarded cantonments of those who re- 
mamed. On 3 February the Government called on the Agency and 
the Vaad Leumi, m view of their ‘open and continued refiisals’ to 
co-operate against terrorism, ‘to state categorically and at once 
whether they were prepared pubhcly to call upon the Jewish com- 
mumty to lend then aid to the Government by co-operating with 
the pohce and armed forces m locating and bringmg to justice the 
members of the terrorist groups’ They rephed that ‘the Yishuv 
cannot be called upon to place itself at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment for fighting the evil consequences of a pohcy which is of that 
government’s own makmg, and which the Yishuv regards as a 
menace to its existence. . . 

On 14 February the British Foreign Secretary announced that 
the government would submit the question to U.N O,, as both 
parties had rejected a new federal plan which would have ad- 
mitted 96,000 Jewish immigrants m the next two years, subsequent 
immigration bemg controlled by the High Commissioner after 

^ Palestine Posty 22 January 1947 

* ibid 3 February 1947 
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consulting both Jews and Arabs, The Arabs had rejected any 
further immigration, and the Zionists refused to admit the prin- 
aple that the Arabs should have any say in determining Jewish 
immigration. 

On I March, after the detention of an illegal immigrant slrip, 
terrorist outrages caused the deaths of twenty persons and the 
injury of twenty-five others. The government then imposed 
statutory martial law on Tel Aviv and ncighbourmg Jewish towns 
and on part of Jerusalem, aflfectmg more than 40 per cent, of the 
whole Jewish population. After eleven days it was officially 
announced that 'in spite of the rcfiisal of the Jewish official bodies 
to assist the security forces m combating and rooting out the 
gangsters, help has been received from members of the Jewish 
community. , . . The total number of arrests cfiected during the 
past fortnight is seventy-eight, of which fifteen are members of the 
Stem Group, twelve I.ZX., and fifty-one others connected with 
terrorism/ Martial law was subsequendy withdrawn, it not being 
desired to extend mdefinitcly the loss, unemployment, and 
dislocation of the economic situation, which was reported to have 
cost the Jewish commumty ^(^500,000- 

At the end of April a spea^ session of the General Assembly of 
U.N.O. met to consider the Palestine problem, to the accom- 
paniment m Palestme itself of a continuous terrorist campaign. 
After a fortmghf s debate which reflected the many mtemationai 
cross-currents a&ctmg the issue, the Assembly set up a special 
committee of representatives of small and medium Powers with 
no direct interests or commitments in Palestme 'to mvestigate all 
questions and issues relevant to the problem^ and make a report for 
the next session of the Assembly in September, with proposals for a 
solution. The Committee conducted its mquiries m the Middle 
East from 16 June to 34 July, bemg boycotted throughout 
by the Arabs of Palestine, but hearmg statements from representa- 
tives of the Arab states. Jewish terrorist activity, which had ceased 
while the Anglo-American Committee of 1946 was m the Ivliddle 
East, went on durmg the presence of the U.N. Committee, 
doubdess because three terronsts were under sentence of death for 
their part m a raid on Akka Prison. Nor did the Hagana allow the 
Committee to leave without witnessmg the amval of the largest 
smgle contmgent of illegal imimgrants ever to reach Palestme, 
numbermg 4,500 in aE; when mtercepted, the American-Jewish 
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crew and the passengers fiercely resisted and broadcast a com- 
mentary for the benefit of the Committee On 31 August, while 
a minonty of three made proposals approximatmg to me Anglo- 
Amencan Federal Plan or Jmy 1946, a majority of seven of the 
eleven members recommended to the General Assembly a sharper 
partition on the hnes of the Royal Commission Report of 1937, 
though the two states so formed would remam in economic union. 
They proposed to award to the JewisKstate, m addition to roundmg 
oifits present holdmgs, the whole of the Beersheba sub-distnct of 
Southern Palestine and Eastern Gahlee, though the Arabs were to 
keep Western Gahlee. In the transitional penod of two years 
150,000 Jews were to be admitted, as against the 100,000 proposed 
for the same penod by Bntam in January, and the Land Transfer 
Regulations were to cease m the area of the Jewish state. The 
scheme contemplated that Bntam would contmue to administer 
the country durmg the transitional period under the auspices of the 
U.N., and if so desired with the assistance of members of the U N. 
The difficulties inherent m the scheme were obvious, while the 
Ziomsts’ immediate aims were largely met, half-a-milhon Arabs 
were to be mcluded m the area of me Jewish state, and by the loss 
of Jaffa the Arabs were to be left without a port of their own, they 
were to accept m the mtenm period an even higher rate of immi- 
gration than m the peak years 1934-35 before the Arab Rebelhon, 
with no guarantee that the subsequently unrestneted population of 
the Jewish state imght not at some suitable opportunity enlpt m 
their direction, all mis without any compensation except their in- 
dependence, recogmtion of which was to be conditional on then 
guaranteemg fundamental hberties, non-discnmmation, and 
liignmg the treaty of economic umon with the Jewish state; this 
treaty of economic umon would presumably take precedence over 
any desires the Arabs might have for closer union with other Arab 
states Fmally, although tlie six weeks before the pubhshmg of the 
Report had been marked by the worst riots between the two 
commumties m the Tel Aviv-Jaffa area since the Arab Rebelhon 
the two states were to be presented with an unmense problem of 
pohcmg, smee their modest areas would each consist of three 
separate sectors, touching only by means of two specially-created 
‘pomts of mtersection’. 

On 26 September the Colomal Secretary made it clear that 
Bntam would not feel able to implement a policy not acceptable 
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to Jews and Arabs, and in the absence of a settlement must plan 
for the early withdrawal of the British forces and administration 
from Palestine. On 2 October the chairman of the Amencan 
section of the Jewish Agency told the U N, General Assembly, 
^Should British forces not be available, the Jewish people of 
Palestme would provide without delay the necessary eJ&ctives to 
maintain pubhc security’ On 29 November the Assembly 
approved the partition plan with mmor amendments, though 
the necessary two-thirds my'ority was obtamed only by some 
remarkable lobbymg, which at the last moment swung eight 
doubtful votes mto the partition lobby. The Times correspondent 
commented' ‘The general feehng among the delegates was that, 
regardless of its meats and demerits and the joint support given 
by the USSR, and the USA, the partition scheme would 
have been carried m no other city than New York . . . The 
strength of the Jewish influence m Washmgton has been a revel- 
ation ’^Immediately guerilla warfare broke out m Palestme. ‘The 
Arabs were detemimed to show that they would not submit 
tamely to the U N plan of partition, while the Jews tried to 
consohdate the advantages gamed at the General Assembly by a 
succession of drastic operations designed to mtumdate and cure 
the Arabs of any desire for further conflict In January 1948 the 

British Government resisted Zionist claims for recogmtion of their 
armed forces and the nght to import arms before the endmg of the 
Mandate on 15 May After the problem of executing the partmon 
scheme had been referred to the Security Council, the Umted 
States on 19 March admitted that it could not be earned out peace- 
fully, and proposed mstead that Palestme should be placed under 
temporary Umted Nations trusteeship The Security Council’s 
appeal for a truce between Arabs and Jews served once agam to 
protract the discussion without reaching any decision Meanwhile, 
as the Bntish troops were withdrawn the Ziomsts, by a vigorous 
counter-offensive, had by the end of April achieved complete 
military superiority over the Palestme Arab ‘Liberation Army’ m 
the plams On the afternoon of 14 May the Jewish state of Israel 
was proclaimed,^ and was immediately recognized by the Umted 

^ 1 December 1947 

* Sir Alexander Cadogan to the U N Palestme Commission, 21 January 1948 

^ The termination of the mandate at midmght was anticipated because the 
Sabbath began at sunset on 14 May 
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States, where an outspoken Zionist supporter had on 28 April bmi 
appointed special assistant for Palestine afeirs to the Secretary of 
State Recognition by Russia and her satellites followed, and lie 
armies of the neighbouring Arab states crossed the frontiers into 
Palestme. 

★ ★ ★ 

An Egyptian force crossed the Sinai Desert and advanced north 
through mainly Arab territory to within 20 miles of Tel Aviv, 
where it halted before the first Israeli dcfencc 4 mc. The Jordan 
Arab Legion, which had been ordered to occupy the Arab central 
highlands, was diverted by an Israeli attempt, immediately upon 
the termination of the Mandate, to seize the Old City of Jerusalem, 
In the struggle that followed there the Jewish quarter of the Old 
City was d^troyed and the Jewish inhabitants of the New City 
brought near to capitulation by the cutting of their water- and 
food-supplies from the coastal plain, until they were reheved by 
a four-week truce ordered by the U,N. (9 June), While the Israelis 
were fighting with resource and the valour of desperatioa, the 
Arab effort was bemg sapped by their poor administration and 
lack of unity and co-ordmation. In particular, Arab reserves of 
arms and ammumtion were runmng low, and Britain acceded to 
the Umted Nations request that she should discontinue the 
supphes she had made under her treaties with Egypt, Iraq, and 
Jordan; Israel, on the other hand, received durmg the truce con- 
siderable clandestine remforcements m aircraft, heavy* and small 
arms, and volunteers from abroad. The armaments came 
especially from commumst Czechoslovakia, against payment m 
the dollars which Israel received ‘charitably’ from the United 
States. When the Arab States, driven on by a press and pubhc 
opinion that they had been feeding with extravagant propaganda, 
resumed hostihties on the expiration of the truce, Israel was more 
than a match for them. Her advantage was mcreased by the 
growmg faction on the Arab side, Kmg Abdullah had failed to 
obtam Egyptian and Sa’udi acceptance of his thesis that Arab 
Palestme should be mcorporated mto his Jordan Kingdom, and 
instead they proclaimed a phantom ‘Government of All-Palestine^ 
under the discredited Miffti. The Israel Government and public 
opimon were mdignant when the United Nations mediator, 
Count Bemadotte, made recommendations that would hmit 
Israefs territory to less than was now attainable by mihtary action. 
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Emboldened by their scot-free escape from the consequences of 
Bemadotte’s murder by terrorists on 17 September, tliey made 
Egyptian mterference with suppkes to isolated Jewish settlements 
in South Palestme the justification for an attack in October on 
the Egyptian positions that won Israel a tract of terntory extend- 
mg as far as Beersheba, they had already secured the whole of 
Galilee In another offensive begun just before Chnstmas they 
drove across the Egyptian frontier, and a tense situation was 
created when they shot down five R.AE. aircraft reconnoitring 
the battle. Durmg this period the Jordan Arab Legion, so far 
from creating a diversion for their Egyptian ‘alhes\ had negotiated 
a local truce with the Israelis on the Jerusalem front. The 
Egyptians, ignormg the extent to which their own intngues 
agamst Kmg Abdullah had aggravated Arab disumty, now com- 
plamed that they had been ‘deserted’ and were the first of the 
Arab States to sign an armistice with Israel (24 February 1949). 
They were followed by Lebanon, Jordan (after an Israeh column 
had occupied the Palestinian outlet on the Red Sea, and a small 
British force had been despatched to the adjacent Jordan harbour 
of ’Aqaba to forestall any Israeh designs on that locahty), and 
Syria 1 In April 1950 Bntain gave her de jure recogmtion to 
Israel, and also extended her treaty obhgations to Jordan over the 
remnant of Arab Palestme that had just been formally mcorporated 
with Jordan In May the British, French, and Umted States 
Governments jomtly declared ‘their unalterable opposition t6 the 
use of force or threat of force’ m this region, an act calculated 
to preclude not only the resumption of hostdities between the 
Arab States and Israel, but also the possibihty of hostdities among 
the Arab States themselves 

Israel had thus acquired the whole of that Viable State’ that 
she had postulated m 1946,2 and was already proceedmg to fill 
It with immigrants as fast as they could be moved from abroad. 
Only the central highlands, from Jemn to a httle south of Hebron, 
plus a narrow strip about Gaza, remamed in Arab hands; despite 
a Umted Nations resolution to mtemationahze Jerusalem, the 
city remamed divided between Israel and Jordan. About 750,000 
Arabs had become refugees from Israel Some with greater 

^ Iraq had withdrawn her contingent from Palestine, and so avoided the 
necessity of an armistice 

2 Cf p 215 It comprised practically the whole of the irrigable lowlands of 
mandatory Palestine, apart from the southern Jordan valley 
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prudence than patriotism had moved to safety betimes; some had 
allegedly been promised a speedy return m the wake of the 
*victonous’ Arab armies; some had been quickened by Israch 
^psychological warfare’ or pamcfced by direct terrorism; 1x0 doubt 
many joined in the flight without knowing why. During 1949 
United Nations Rehef rations were bcmg stretched to cover one 
milhon destitute and needy Arabs, or 80 per cent, of the Arab 
population of mandatory Palestine. When a hberal allowance had 
bera made for fraud and malversation, it was clear that the 
"ingathering of the exiles’ into Israel had been achieved by the 
almost total disruption of those "non-Jewish communities’ whose 
rights had been guaranteed m the Balfour Declaration and the 
Mandate. They had paid a heavy pnee for the intransigence and 
mcompetence of their "leaders’; and m addition the inter-relations 
of the Arab States had been poisoned by the exacerbation of their 
jealousies and feuds m this disastrous campaign. 

The Bntish admmistrators had "had the bitterness of seeing all 
that we had aimed at buildmg crash round us . . . It was a 
decision of the times, taken in accordance with the spirit of the 
times; but it was the rejection of a mission’;^ and Bntam’s reputa- 
tion emerged from the debacle not a little tarnished. Hated by 
the Israelis for havmg obstructed their divme destmy and pro- 
moted to the latest place on the long roll of their oppressors, 2 she 
was reviled by the Arabs, with equal venom but perhaps less 
excuse, jfbr havmg "encouraged’ them to count on her support 
by her coldness towards Israel, Until the diplomatic archives are 
opened we shall not know whether, or how far, Bntish pohey 
had ot^er-estimated Arab strength and determmation. In his last 
year of office Winston Churchill had evidently hoped to deal 
with the problem by a generous, but still hmited, temtonal 
concession to Israel which he would seek American co-operation 
in imposmg on both parties. If successful, such a policy would 
have avoided the bloodshed, hatred, misery, and humiliation 
which m fact ensued; but with his justified disparagement of the 
Arabs as a mihtary force, he may (as m 1940-41) have under- 
estimated their nmsancc-potential to the extended zone of British 
interests; and had he remamed Pnme Minister, the Soviet "cold 

^Sir William Fitzgerald, the last Chief Justice of Palestine, International 
Affairs f January 1950, p. 9. 

* Though economic necessity was constraining Israeli spokesmen to profess 
magnanimity by the autumn of 1950 
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war’ against Persia and Turkey might have compelled him to 
continue to propitiate the Arab world despite his personal mclma- 
tions The difficulties before the mexpenenced Labour Govern- 
ment were very great. They were deahng with two groups of 
irreconcilable and uncompromising pohticians m Palestine, and 
could not isolate the adjudication of their confhctmg claims firom 
formidable external factors They had to weigh Bntain’ regional 
interests m the Arab world against her new financial dependence 
upon the Umted States, and that Government’s uncritical sym- 
pathy with Israeh aspirations. The fact remains that Bntish pohcy 
was lacking in coherence, it oscillated between mihtary action 
against nuhtant Ziomsm and attempts to condhate its unrepentant 
leaders; and it thus alienated both parties to httle purpose. 

Perlmps, after all, a conflict was necessary to teach the British 
and Umted States Governments that all nations are not equally 
reasonable, and to demonstrate to both Arabs and Israel the 
physical limitations of their self-will The Arab discomfiture has 
already been described. For Israel, mdependence and victory were 
only the begmmng of the effort to attam her ancient hope. During 
the years of preparation and struggle elaborate schemes had been 
prepared for the mtensive development of the country’s resources, 
most of which were limited and not a few probably below the 
margm of economical exploitation. Haifa nnlhon Jewish immi- 
grants were admitted m the first two and a half years of mde- 
pendence, both to fulfil the promise of the return of the exiles 
and to provide the emotional basis for an appeal for chanty and 
mvestment on an ample scale from Jews and sympathizers abroad 
(since mtemal finances were totally madequate for the planned 
development, and the National Home’s balance of trade had never 
been other than seriously adverse) By the summer of 1950, how- 
ever, the government planners had to adimt that not only had 
the inflow of capital, though of the order of hundreds of miUions 
of dollars, fallen senously short of their assessments, but that they 
had also grossly under-estimated the costs of settlement and 
development, for since independence wages and paces had risen 
to one of the highest levels m the world Markets for Israel’s 
limited range of over-priced non-essential goods were hard to 
find, except on barter terms, the new immigrants (from Hitler’s 
Europe, the Yemen, North Africa, dec.) lacked the insistent zeal, 
the devotion and adaptability of the earlier setders, and an 
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appreciable fraction of the population, accustomed for ccatmm 
to the outwitting of alien authority, did not now take easily to 
imposed austenty’ m their own State, but resorted instmcttvely 
to a widespread black market that attracted even some of the 
‘zealot’ collective settlements The Israeli pound, nominally 
equivalent to sterling or to $2. 80, fetched only 33 cents on the 
free market in January 1952, and the combmadon of a local 
drought with the worldwide price-mflation brought on by the 
Korean War caused a progressive enfecblcment of the congested 
httle state’s economy. 


★ ★ * 

Apart from the Soviet Umon’s ‘cold war’ agamst Turkey and 
Persia which will be exammed m a later chapter, the chief post- 
war international issue was the demand of the pohtically-conscious 
rmnonty m Egypt for the evacuation of Bntish troops and for the 
‘umty of the Nile Valley’, with somewhat imprecise assurances of 
Sudanese self-government. Isma’il Sidqi, an outstanding statesman, 
who became Premier m February 1946, had King Faruq’s support 
in recognizing that m ‘cold war’ conditions the United Nations 
were not a sufficient guarantee of security of a strategically 
important region like lower Egypt, and that the Anglo-Egyptian 
alhance, suitably modified, was in Egypt’s interest. This view was 
repugnant to most pohticians and the irresponsible press, while 
the Wafd Party, dismissed from office by the King in October 
1944, was engaged m fomenting mob violence, with its left wmg 
apparently m collusion with Soviet agents. When negotiations 
began m May 1946 the Bntish Government publicly offered 
complete evacuation on condition of satisfactory arrangements 
for mutual assistance. After months of fruitless negotiations 
Sidqi flew to London m October and drafted an agreement with 
Foreign Secretary Bevm, which compromised on jomt action or 
consultation to meet threats to Middle East security and recog- 
mzed ‘umty between the Sudan and Egypt under the Egyptian 
crown’. Mindful of the 1936 Treaty pledges to the Sudanese, 
however, and of the steady ‘Sudamzation’ of administration that 
had followed, the British Government accompamed this nominal 
concession with provisions that the Sudanese might freely choose 
their future status, and that until they and their Egyptian and 
British ‘co-domim’ had agreed on this the present regime in the 
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Sudan should continue, Egyptian pubhc opinion had been taught 
that the entire Sudan favoured union witb Egypt, except for a 
few British-mspired dissidents In fact, while most of the ‘white- 
collar’ class and groups with traditional connexions with Egypt 
were umomst, those to whom the Condominium had given 
authority, and the considerable rehgious following of Egypt’s 
enemy the Mahdi, were for mdependence; the dhterate majonty 
were below the level of pohttcal consciousness. On retummg to 
Egypt Sidqi announced the umty clause of the agreemenff without 
the Bntish reservations. The Sudanese Independence Front boy- 
cotted the Advisory Council and orgamzed violent demonstra- 
tions, to which the Umomsts rephed. The Egyptian Parhament,, 
the press, and probably the King, were so hosme to the British 
savmg clause that Sidqx could only equivocate, until on 7 Decem- 
ber the Governor-General of the Sudan was authorized from 
London to calm the Independence Front by assurances of the 
Sudanese people’s free choice of their future status Sidqi resigned, 
and was succeeded by Nuqrashi who, havmg succumbed to 
Wafdist mob violence m February, now reiterated that self- 
government ‘m permanent umon with Egypt’ was the ‘unani- 
mous’ wish of the Sudanese Diplomatic exchanges failed to 
move him from this pomt, and on 26 January 1947 he announced 
his mtention of referring the whole question of Britam’s position 
m Egypt and the Sudan to the Umted Nations The British 
Government, who were already proceedmg with the evacuation 
of troops and military stores — some to Palestine, some to East 
Africa, some provisionally to the Canal Zone — rephed that they 
would consequently revert to the 1936 Treaty, 1 e, would remain 
in the Canal Zone until that treaty legally expired in 1956, unless 
. the United Nations ruled otherwise The Egyptian Government 
now spent five months m trymg to obtam aU-party backing for 
their appeal to the Umted Nations, which was not presented until 
1 1 July Their wish to shake off the vestiges of the sixty-five years 
of British occupation, especially the presence of British troops on 
their soil, commanded sympathy, but Nuqrashi exposed the weak- 
ness of his case when he invited the Secunty Council to declare 
the unexpired 1936 Treaty void because it was not adapted to 
Egypt’s post-war status, and his insistence on prejudgmg the 
wishes of the Sudanese (on the grounds of their pretended racial 
and religious identity with the Egyptians) faded to win the sup- 
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port even of the U.S.S-R. and Poland, who were eager to secure 
the immediate evacuation of the Bntish troops. A Brazilian 
resolution calling for the resumption of direct negotiations secured 
one vote short of the necessary two-thirds majonty, and there 
the matter was left. Meanwhile, m the Sudii a conference, 
supported by the Independence Front but boycotted by the 
Umomsts, had recommended the enlargement of the Northern 
Sudan Advisory Council (established m 1944} into a Legislative 
Assembly for the entire country, its members to be directly or 
indirecdy elected or nommated according to the political matunty 
of the different provinces. An enlarged Govemor-Gcncral*s 
Executive Council would consist as to half its numbers of Sudan- 
ese with departmental responsibilities, while the Governor- 
General woidd retain considerable reserve powers agamst a 
constitutional emergency. After many months of manoeuvring, 
ostensibly to secure a greater measure of popular government, 
the Egyptian Government joined in negotiations on these pro- 
posals in May 1948. A draft agreement making some concisions 
to the Egyptian views was initialled, but the Egyptian Parliament 
would accept nothmg less than that complete panty implicit in 
the Condomimum, which had never existed m fact owing to 
Egypt’s pohtical immatunty and her resort to violence m 1924. 
Tne Sudan’s first legislature was thus inaugurated in December 
1948 without Egypt’s blessing. Her mtransigence was promoting 
the very separatism which she feared (not least because of her 
total dependence on the Nile waters). The sweepmg victory of 
the Wafd m the Egyptian elections of January 1950 offered new 
hopes of an Anglo-Egyptian understanding, but after several 
months of conversations it was evident that Egypt’ s position had 
not altered, despite the dangers to world secunty revealed by the 
war m Korea. 

Meanwhile, Egypt’s frustration had found expression in agita- 
tion agamst Kmg Abdullah, whose immoderate propaganda for 
a Kmgdom of ‘Greater Syna’ was commonly bekeved, despite 
demals, to have British encouragement. When the Palestine War 
of 1948 laid the Synan nationalist Government open to charges 
of incompetence and corruption. Nun as-Sa’id, who was Premier 
of Iraq, sought this opportumty to pursue his scheme (set out m 
1943) for a closer imion between Iraq and Syna as a step to wider 
Arab umty. These efforts were opposed, not only by the Syrian 
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army which dominated the pohtical scene there after the first of 
three coups d’etat in March 1949, but by those Arab states hostile 
to the aggrandizement of the Hashimi dynasty of Iraq and Jordan, 
namely Sa’udi Arabia, Egypt, and Lebanon The extreme 
nationahsts m Iraq, who had combined with the left wmg to 
reject the revised Anglo-Iraqi treaty imtialled at Portsmouth in 
January 1948, received greater Egyptian favour than the moder- 
ates who sought understandmg with Britam, 

Thus at the end of 1949 both the Arab world and Israel were 
at sixes and sevens, and the Anglo-Amencan hopes of building 
up here a bloc capable of ensuring its own defence^ — the Indian 
Army which had served here m two world wars bemg now a 
very doubtful starter — seemed no nearer realization. 



CHAPTER VIII 


Present-Day Economic and Social Conditions 

‘The social scene grows out of economic conditions, to much the 
same extent that pohtical events in their turn grow out of social 
conditions.’ (G. M. Trevelyan, English Social History, p. vii). 

T he natural economic assets of the Middle East are not 
numerous. The cultivation of high-grade cotton in Egypt 
from early m the last century has brought prosperity to a 
small number of landowners and middle-men, and has added 
greatly to the aggregate national wealth of Egypt; but most of this 
added wealth has been taken up by the extraordinary mcreasc of the 
population, so that the mdividual real mcome has risen little. 
There are such locally important exports as Palestmian citrus and 
Dead Sea cheimcals, Turkish chromium, and Iraqi dates; hut the 
commodity which now bulks largest in the economy of the Middle 
East as a whole is the oil-deposits, located pnnapally in the Persian 
Gulf region, but with outhers on the shores of the Red Sea and 
possible deposits elsewhere.^ The exisnng Middle East oilfields, 
which began to be exploited only at the begmmng of this century, 
are estimated to contam 42 per cent, of the total world reserves of 
crude oil,2 and furnish the governments of the countries in which 

1 cf G M Lees, in Royal Central Aston Journal, XXXIII (1946), 47 ff. 

® National shares of the output of the Persian Gulf region m 19513 (before 
the Persian expropriation of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company) were as follows, 
m millions of metnc tons 
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The British share m the output of Iraq and Qatar includes the Dutch component 
in the Rojal Dutch Shell participation m the Iraq Petroleum Company and its 
subsidianes, which is mamly under Bntish control Since December 1946 
the Anglo- Iranian Oil Company had assigned the distnbution of an important 
part of its output to United States companies 
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they he with royalties as large or larger than their revenues from all 
other sources. Other mmeral resources are scanty, and are unlikely 
to make a large contnbution to the region’s economic future Its 
mam asset hes then m the primary products of agriculture and 
stockbreedmg Here the adverse effects of a limited and seasonal 
rainfall are remforced by the persistence of antiquated farming 
methods and systems of land-tenure, comparable with those of 
Western Europe m the Middle Ages As a result, production frlls 
far below the standard of more advanced agricultural countries. 
It was estimated before the war that, except for the Jews of Pales- 
tme, the average male agricultural worker produced only about 
one-fifth of the goods produced by his counterpart in Bntam, and 
that the mdividual’s share an the national mcome of these countries 
(agam excludmg Jewish Palestme) was also only about one-fifth of 
that of Britam, though stiU m exOess of over-populated India and 
Chmai 

An important cause of the poverty of the rural masses is the 
inequitable distnbution of land m most of the Middle Eastern 
countries, where a small number of wealthy landowners own a 
large proportion of the land, and there are thousands or milhons of 
dwarfrholders, tenants, and landless labourers ‘In Egypt iii 1933 
39 per cent of the land was held m large estates by 0*6 per cent, of 
the total number of owners, while no less than two thirds of the 
owners held an average of only two-fifths of an acre each. Such 
mmute holdmgs could hardly be economically sound, even if 
devoted to intensive vegetable and frmt production and aided by 
coi-operative societies for marketmg the produce, which is not the 
case. . With few exceptions, those who have absolute or hered- 
itary titles to any considerable area of land are, to all mtents, 
absentee landlords . The landlord is a receiver of rent m cash or 
kmd, he may even sell the nght of coUectmg the rent to the highest 


^ Estimated annual mcome per head (subject to considerable margm of error). 
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(Sources United Nations, Statistical Office National Income Statistics^ 1938—48 
Final Report of the United Nations Economic Survey Mission for the Middle East, 
Part I, p 34 ) 
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bidder, with obvious consequences to his unfortunate tenants; con- 
sciously or unconsciously, he is m effect an exploiter of the land and 
his tenants. It is hardly necessary to point out that the blame for 
this disastrous state of affairs rests not with the mdividual landlord 
but with an age-old social system m which a sense of responsibility 
for the well-bemg of the land and its workers did not develop. . . - 
There can be no question whatever of the urgent necessity of 
attempting to graft on to the system this sense of responsibihty, for 
history shows thatifthe problem of the absentee landlord is allowed 
to drift, It IS liable to be solved by an agranan revolution- . • » 
Throughout the Middle East the peasant-proprietor is m the grip 
of the money-lender. Although they own their land, they have 
not the means to improve it and are no better off than the small 
tenants of the large landlord who hold only an annual lease.’i 

Owmg to the resultant lack of enterprise of the fellahin and the 
pnmitiveness of their eqmpment, in some countries a considerable 
proportion of the land which is capable of cultivation by the most 
modem methods is left uncultivated It is estimated that m Egypt, 
Palestine, and Transjordan over 70 per cent, of the cultivable land 
is already utilized, while m the mountainous Lebanon the rate of 
utihzation is so high that the only outlet for an mcreasmg popula- 
tion has for some decades been emigration. On the other hand, m 
Syna and Iraq there are vast areas cultivated centunes ago which 
might once more be brought under crops by modem methods of 
imgation. It is estimated that m Iraq imgated cultivation could be 
extended to three and a half times its present area.2 While Egypt 
and Lebanon are already seriously over-populated, and the rapid 
natural mcrease m Palestine threatens over-population m another 
generation, Syna and Iraq have only three and four milhon inhabi- 
tants respectively, or considerably fewer than they supported m 
antiquity, and an extension of irrigation would undoubtedly 
permit a correspondmg mcrease m their population. 

‘The whole area, with the exception of the Jews m Palestine, is 
included m the groups of population which denve at least 70 per 
cent, of the energy of their diet from cereals and roots. A consider- 
able part of the population probably belongs to the groups so 
denvmg 80 per cent of its calones That is to say, the area is m- 
cluded among the worst-nounshed parts of the world. It is pos- 

1 Keen, op cit , 13 f 

* A detailed plan for financing this from oil royalties now exists 
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able to make certain broad statements which are true of populations 
m general which fall into this category. Mahiutrition is wide- 
spread, and starvation threatens the poorest. Deficiency-diseases 
are frequent . . and the picture is complicated and often obscured 
by infectious disease.^^^ In spite of improved pubhc health services 
in the past thirty years, mdana remams a great scourge m many 
rural areas, notably m Syria It is not a killing disease, but where it 
exists, 'the people, owmg to general debditatioft ... are physically 
and morally mcapable of takmg advantage of such soaal services 
and opportunities for advancement as are provided. Without a 
much higher degree of control than at pr^ent exists, progress m 
education, agriculture, and social welfare generally would be im- 
possible m the areas affected ’2 In Egypt the weU-being of the very 
dense rural population is at a very Tow level and may even be de- 
chnmg, pardy as a result of the very rapid mcrease in its numbers, 
which have again doubled themselves smce 1900.^ Despite the 
spread of health-services infant mortality has actually shown an 
upward trend smce 1919,^ and m spite of the great mcrease 
of population the total consumption of such necessanes as 
meat and cereals, and such simple luxuries as coffee and tobacco, 
actually declined between 1924-5 and 1937-8, both average 
years ^ Concentration on the production of cotton as a cash- 
crop, replacmg the former self-sufficiency of the coimtry m 
staple foods, has placed the Egyptian economy at the mercy of 
fluctuatmg world prices for cotton over which she has no control; 
and It is stated that 'the givmg-over of a good part of the cotton- 
acreage to food crops, as m die war, is required as a permanent 
feature and would greatly benefit the health, fitness, and produc- 
tive capacity of the popxilation ® Malaria is less of a scourge m 

^ Worthington, op cit ,159 ® Worthington, op cit , 142 

® The total popxilation of Egypt m 1946 was conaputed at nineteen and a 
quarter millions (Ttmes, 14 April 1947) allowance is made for the fact that 
only 3^ per cent of the area of Egypt is fit for cultivation, the density becomes 
more than double that of the UK If further allowance be made for industnal 
development as agamst agncultural, it is probably not maccurate to state that 
the population-density of Egypt is eight times greater than that of the U K , 
in relation to total resources * (K A H Murray, m International Affairs^ 
XXIII, 1947, 13 ) 

* Worthm^on, op cit , 187 

® Issawi, op cit , 55 

® Worthmgton, op cit , 163 After the outbreak of the Korean War the 
Wafd Government of 1950-1 followed a speculative pohcy of imposmg mmi- 
mum prices for Egyptian cotton which made it unsaleable m the fallmg world 
market of 1952 
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Egypt than m the Levant, though an acute epidemic in Upper 
Egypt m 1942-3 caused scores of thousands of deaths among the 
undernourished villagers. Its place as a major debihtating disease 
IS taken by the endemic worm-diseases contracted as a result of 
msamtary habits of excreta-disposal. Three-quarters of the whole 
population are estimated to be chronically mfected, with a greatly 
lowering effect on its vitality. The madence of these diseases is 
beheved to have been considerably increased by the great extern 
sion of perennial irrigation with its thousands of channels, from 
which the fellah, working bare-foot, is remfected as often as he 1$ 
cured.i Another major scourge is the eye-disease of trachoma, 
estimated to afiect 90 per cent, of the population of Egypt 
and a large proportion of those of the neighbouring countries, 
with consequences ranging from impaired vision to total 
blindness. 

The pubhe-health services of the Middle Eastern countries, 
espeaalfy those least subject to European direction or advice, 
naturally reflect the wide social gap that separates the professional 
class from the masses, and the small extent to which the former 
have as yet acquired a sense of service to the commumty as a " 
whole. One is left with the impression that the health-services of 
the independent countnes are designed for the benefit of die 
medical profession rather than for the healmg of the sick. In the 
capital cities there are government hospitals with imposing build- 
and well-equipped laboratones. The provincial capitals are 
equipped on a more modest but similar scale; but even m the 
largest hospitals the standard of nursmg tends to be unsatisfactory, 
sometimes even deplorable, because the sense of service and duty 
is wantmg; and the great majonty of medical men and women 
produced by the training-schools, ‘mcludmg nearly all the best, 
are inevitably attracted to careers m the towns, so that the towns 
tend to be over-doctored and the rural areas left with few or no 
medical men. . . . The spirit of service and pubhc responsibility, 
which IS usually assoaated with the medical profession, is wanted 
in the Middle East even more than techmeal advance.’^ 

After the Second World War the Bntish and Umted States 
Governments were much more aware than formerly of the 

^ Worthington, op cit , 150 f 

* Worthington, op cit , 174 Some 60 per cent, of the doctors in Persia 
were stated to practise in Tehran (E M Hubback, m Spectator ^ 20 June 1947 ) 
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importance of trying to raise economic standards m the Middle 
East, both as a piece of soaal welfare m the general interest and 
more specifically because a discontented urban and rural prole- 
tanat in a region so strategically situated was hable to be attracted 
to Communism. Smce that tune Middle East Governments have 
employed Western consultants to prepare expert plans for 
development There is a comprehensive scheme for improving 
the regulation of the Nile waters over their whole course, from 
Lakes Victoria and Tsana to the Mediterranean, and secondarily 
for developing hydro-electnc power from the existing great 
Aswan dam. There are proposals for greatly extendmg the areas 
of imgated agnculture m Iraq and Syria by the better utilization 
of the Euphrates and Tigns and their tnbutanes. Israel has an 
elaborate project for a great extension of irngation and for 
mdustnah^tion, to employ her antiaptted population of two 
milhons at a European standard of hving. United States experts 
have drawn up a Seven Year Plan of mdustnal and agncultural 
development for Persia The common factor of all these projects 
IS that their estimated cost is m almost every case vastly in excess 
of the finanaal resources of the countnes concerned. Israel calls 
for $1,000 milhons from external sources; the Persian plan was 
estimated at $650 milhons; the complete Iraqi scheme at -^87 
milhons In Persia and Iraq the royalties from the oil concessions 
afford an important and constantly mcreasing revenue, but 
httle encouragement is given to the foreign investor, whether 
the pnvate atizen or the mtemational banking institutions, when 
the capitalists of the Middle East are not ready to give tangible 
support to their countnes’ development 

‘Except m Israel, the wealth of these countries, from which 
Governments derive httle revenue, is concentrated in the hands 
of relatively few mdividuals who show, at the moment, htde 
disposition to lend their money for long-range economic projects 
yielding a relatively small return. So long as mterest can be 
ob tamed on pnvate loans ranging as high as 30 per cent, the 
lower rate of return to be anticipated from pubhc development 
mvestments will not be attractive Another deterrent to resident 
pnvate mvestors is their apparent unwillingness to regard their 
Governments as stable and prudent custodians of pubhc enter- 
pnse. . Any considerable mcrease m revenue m these countnes 
requues reform m taxation which will shift a larger share of the 
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obligation upon the wealthier groups. Such reforms, however, 
will not come soon. . . . 

\ . In the case of Israel . . . there seems httle possibxhtjr of 
further extensive industnal development that would pay for itself 
by m^or import savings or improvements m exchange eammgs. 
Moreover, commeraal as distinct from sentimental investment in 
Israel is further discouraged by the existing high cost of labour 
in Israel m terms of dollars and sterhng/i 

The Israel Government had difficulty in belatedly pcnuading 
pubhc opimon that concessions of principle and pohtical doctnne 
may be necessary to attract foreign aid; and for many months the 
reaction m other coimtncs to President Truman’s ‘Pomt Four* 
programme Tor making the benefits of our scientific advances and 
mdustnal progress available for the improvement and growth of 
underdeveloped areas’ was calculated to leave one wondering who 
was offenng help and who being offered it "To one the program 
IS too sm^, and involves too many preliminary surveys, to 
another, it is too large and involves too great a degree of foreign 
influence and control It docs not take into account the weakness 
of many small governments, W'hich may be unable to prevent 
exploitation of the masses through corruption of local ruling 
classes by foreign mvestors, or it will fail because it mvolves too 
small expenditure on plans for training m governmental pro- 
cedure and insufficient assistance in the fields of health and social 
welfare. Point Four technicians will spend too much time m 
contact With local government bureaus, rather than at the "‘grass 
roots”, but, says another, they will cause unrest by fomentmg 
peoples agamst their rulers On the one hand, not enough pro- 
vision IS made for capital investment, on the other, the program 
will leave poor but otherwise solvent countnes embarrassed by 
heavy debt charges. The program might eventually help the 
peoples, but the governments fear the reaction of their populations 
to the programs of austerity that must accompany periods of 
savmgs and mvestment. Local officials and technicians would like 
assistance, but they fear that newcomers from abroad will affront 
their pnde and cause loss of face . . . 

‘It may be that expectations have been unduly aroused by the 
proponents of Pomt Four, offermg both undue optimism m its 

^ Final Report of the XJmted Nations Economic Survey Mission for the Middle 
East (1949), part I, p 3 
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possibilities and undue disappointments with what seems to be 
its lack of boldness. / 1 

Even in Turkey, where pubhc spiritedness seemed to have 
matured to a degree well m advance of that to be foimd in the 
Arab countnes and Persia, the pohcy of large-scale State partia- 
pation m mdustry, while perhaps unavoidable because of the m- 
experience of Turkish private enterprise, was accompamed by the 
ineffiaent and wasteful mterference of a bureaucratic ohgarchy 
wliich contnbuted to the fall of the Republican People’s Party, 
after enjoying power for a whole generation, m the elections of 
1950. 

Until their war of independence’ it was a constant argument 
of the Ziomsts that their skill and indmtnal capacity could be the 
instrument for transformmg the economy and modermzmg the 
material culture of the whole Middle East. This was theorettcally 
true, though it characteristically took no account of the pohtic^ 
circumstances; but it is hard to resist the impression that their 
pnmary objective was less to raise Arab hving standards for their 
own sake, than to create a ready market for Israel’s manufactures 
and so find employment for the millions of her proposed popula- 
tion — ^an objective which would have been criticized m others as 
hmpenalism’ This emerges clearly from the wntmgs of Dr. 
Alfred Bonne, Israel’s leadmg economist 2 However, her drive 
for statehood provoked an Arab economic boycott of her goods 
which was mtensified after the ‘war of mdependence’, and though 
self-mterest on both sides of her frontiers might in time break it 
down, the fact remains that Israel has httle to offer the rest of the 
Middle East at anythmg approachmg world-prices In 1950 a 
confidential report by the economic advisers of the Israel Foreign 
Office concluded that at present she could hope to export to her 
neighbours only a fraction of what she would wish to buy firom 
them, currency difficulties permitting,^ It follows that only a 
drastic change in the costs of Israel’s products or the mterruption 
of trade between the Middle East and the great manufactunng 

^Arthur Z Gardiner, Middle East Journal ^ JuH 1950, pp 298-9, cf George 
Hakim, ibid , Apn! 1950, pp 183-95, Emile Marmorstein, The Spectator ^ 
23 June 1950, p 850 

^ The Economic De’celopment of the Middle East (Palestine, 1943, London, 
1945), especially pp 132-3, State and Economics in the Middle East (London, 
1948), especially p 306 

® cf The Times special correspondent in the Middle East, 8 September 1950. 
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cotmtnes (as m the last war) could create an appreaablc trade 
between Israel and her neighboun. 

★ -A" ★ 

The partial conversion of the Fertile Crescent and Egypt from a 
pre-capitalist to a capitalist economy, which has gathered impetus 
m the past thirty years, has tended to increase the disparity of 
wealth between the very rich and the very poor and to segregate 
classes; but it has also called into being a middle-class following 
vanous skilled or semi-skilled professions and occupations, and 
enjoymg varymg levels of wealth and comfort*^ The upper-class 
consists of the wealthy landowners and merchants, with no such 
sharp division between the two occupations as formerly existed 
m some European countries, while some members of a well-to-do 
feimiy arc concerned with their estates, others engage m com- 
merce. The long exposure of Egypt to foreign commercial and 
cultural influences and her advanced state of political emancipation 
from foreign control have caused the upper-class there to begm to 
lose Its predominant pohtical position to the middle-class. The 
wealthy Pashas are soil mdividualiy very powerful, but relatively 
unorganized as a class, since while some have belonged for the past 
generation to the small Liberal-Constitutional party% many have 
preferred to remam mdependent of party ties. The Wafd party, 
on the other hand, claims to represent the masses, but its personnel 
IS drawn essentially from the middle class. Its successive leaders, 
Zaghlul and Nahhas, were men of the people who had risen mto 
the professional class through the admimstrative or legal career. 
The Wafd has the great advantage over other parties of being in 
apostohe succession to the all-party delegation (toafd) which pre- 
sented Egypt’s demand for mdcpendence to the British author- 
ities immediately after the 1918 Armistice; it is the only party 
with an organization throughout the country, and has a much 
ncher war-chest than any of its rivals. Its capture of 71 per cent, 
of the seats m the general election of January 1950 was a new 


* cf the effect of the Industnal Revolution m Britain, Trevelvan, op cit , 546 
In peninsular Arabia the traditional form of society, that of the Bedouin tnbe 
and the sedentary oasis, is still uncontaminated by outside influences, but the 
presence of enormous quantities of oil and the granting of concessions in return 
for much-needed royalties must mevitablj mean the extension of Western 
influences, which will eventually cause conditions m those parts of Arabia most 
affected to resemble those m the Fertile Crescent to-day. 
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confirmation of its hold, on the Egyptian masses. In the thirty 
years of its existence, however, it has lost some of its ablest men 
by secession, some to form the Sa’dist and Kutla parties, some to 
become mdependents; and m its present fifth term of office it has 
not risen above its past reputation for subordmatmg good admin- 
istration to party mtrigue and patronage Its faults in this respect 
have sometimes been depicted m relatively too dark colours, how- 
ever An experienced observer has commented. 'The corruption 
of the Wafd Government of 1942-4 was more widespread but 
less deep than that of mmonty Governments The Wafd had 
more hufigry chents to satisjfy than mmonty Governments, and 
Its chents had been longer in the wilderness. Mmonty personal- 
ities, moreover, had more skill and knew better how to cover up 
" their tracks/ It would seem that only the personality of the agemg 
Nahhas (bom 1876) prevents the party fiom sphttmg mto nght 
and left wmgs Pressure from below for radical reform has hither- 
to been held m check, probably for fear of stirrmg up the contents 
of the Augean stables of Egypt’s economic and social mequahties 
The Wafd’s Social Secunty Act of 1950,1 if it becomes effective, 
will still be only a palhative, and it is significant that the dema- 
gogue Ahmed Husam, renaming his extremist party for the second 
time, has this time dubbed it the 'Sociahst Democratic Party’.^ 

In the Turkish general election of 1950 the Repubhcan People’s 
Party, that had been m power since Ataturk’s revolution after 
the First World War, was heavily defeated by the middle-^lass 
Democratic Party which had broken away from it m 1945 The 
Democrats, who secured 84 per cent of the seats for only 54 per 
cent of the aggregate votes, stood for the freeing of the country’s 
economy from cumbersome and wasteful bureaucratic control, a 
reduction of self-mdulgent administrative expenditure, and a 
freemg of thought and criticism from the ubiquitous police super- 
vision that was a legacy from the Ottoman Empire. They faced 
an immense task, for the majority of local officials had no con- 
ception of anything but the traditional bureaucratic centralization, 
and personal mitiative and a liberal attitude to the public m their 
charge would not speedily be learnt Nevertheless, the Demo- 

^ Industry and Labour (I L O , Geneva), IS August 1950, pp 189-93 

® Previously ‘Young Egypt’ and the ‘New Islamic Part>’, (M Colombe, 
Cahiers de V Orient Contemporain, 1®^ semestre, 1950, pp 23-^) This Ahmed 
Husain, is to be distinguished from his namesake, the Wafdist Minister of 
Social Affairs who resigned m protest m the summer of 1951 
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crat victory was new evidence of Turkey’s greater poiittcal 
maturity than her Middle Eastern neighbours and showed a faith 
in hberal democracy that was heartening amid the forbidding 
portents of the post-war penod.i 
While Egypt and Turkey have advanced some distance towards 
middle-class rule, m the countnes of the Fertile Crescent the land- 
owrung and mercantile class is still predominant politically, and a 
distinct middle-class is only in an early stage of emergence. The 
governments of these countnes are formed almost exclusively 
from the upper-class. The mdependent Governments which suc- 
ceeded to the French mandate in Syria and Lebanon soon lost their 
popular support. The Lebanese ruhng oligarchy kept itself m 
power by a notoriously fraudulent ol^tion m 1947, while m 
Syna the National Bloc became so discredited that its ejection 
from power by a military coup d^etat m March 1949 was generally 
welcomed. Unfortunately, the new dictator, Husm az-Za’im, a 
Kurd m whom some hoped to find a successor to Ataturk or 
Saladin, was immediately corrupted by power and was despatched 
by a nval mihtary junta. Since then Syna has been precanously 
governed under the shadow of mtervention by the army, *a band 
of armed pohticians’.^ Iraq, who had gone through the same evil 
expenence from 1936 to 1941, empowered the Crown in 1943 
to dismiss a government that was no longer serving the national 
mterest, and though government m Iraq has not become con- 
spicuously more democratic or popular smee that time, the 
country has at least been spared demoralizmg coups d^etat and 
pohticd upheavals. In Jordan the strong hand of King Abdullah 
was removed by his assassmation m July 1951, and the country’s 
very survival is uncertain. The autocratic old Imam Yahya of 
the Yemen was murdered in 1948 by a coup d^etat which sought to 
estabhsh a more liberal regime, but his eldest son succeeded in 
reasserting himself and apparently follows his father’s methods. 
Sa’udi Arabia is admimstered on traditional Imes, with Ibn Sa’ud 
himself less able to see and hear things for himself owing to 
advancing years, it is reported that the former Wahhabi austenty 
of his Court has undergone some fantastic transformations as a 


^ Cf ‘The New Regime m Turkey*, World Today, July 1950, Malcolm Burr, 
The Fortnightly, September 1950 

* Cf. Alford Carleton, Middle East Journal, January 1950, pp. 1-11, The Times 
special correspondent in the Middle East, 8 September 1950 
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r^ult of the impact of the Amencan oil royalties, now amounting 
to some ^30 imlhons annually. 

In these circumstances the Arab League, which came mto bemg 
in the spring of 1945 as a confederation of the governments of 
the Arabic-speaking states, ‘to draw closer the relations between 
them, to co-ordmate their political action with a view to close 
collaboration, to safeguard their independence and sovereignty 
, , , and to achieve a close co-operation in economic, cultural, 
juridical, social and health matters*, could hardly be expected to 
display a progressive outlook. Its first objective was a political 
one, to secure the complete independence of the Arab world 
from the British, the French, and the Zionists alike. The French 
were mdeed dislodged &om the Levant, but only because their 
diehard colomal conservatism, obstmately upheld by de Gaulle, 
came into conflict with British concern for the secunty of their 
wartime base in the Middle East. Efforts by the Egyptian and 
Iraqi nationalists to secure radical revisions of their countries* 
treaties with Bntain in advance of their expiry (1956 and 1955 
respectively) were unsuccessful The Arab League’s war against ^ 
Israel was an abject failure Meanwhile, so far from attention 
being concentrated on ‘economic, cultural, jundical, social and 
health matters’, these sub-committees became merely another 
channel for political verbiage Much energy was expended, and 
much heat duly generated, in pursuing the mtemecme squabbles 
of the Arab dynasts and governments, the general ahgnment be;ng 
the states under the Hashimi crown (Iraq and Jordan) on the one 
hand, and their traditional enemy Ibn Sa’ud with Egypt, the 
Syrian National Bloc, and the Lebanese on the other. While 
King Abdullah’s intemperately expressed ambitions were at the 
, bottom of these dissensions, they were aggravated by Egypt, who, 
paying 42 per cent of the League’s budget, evidently felt that 
it should serve as an auxihary m her struggle agamst British 
influence in the Middle East. To say whether the League’s 
Egyptian secretary-general, Abd ur-Rahman Azzam, was a willing 
party to this Egyptian pohcy of ‘divide and rule*, or whether he 
gave way to it agamst his better judgement, would reqmre more 
inside knowledge than the writer possesses, Azzam’s views are 
probably far from consistent,/ accordmg as his reason or his 
emotions are uppermost. The result of aU this has been the com- 
plete discreditmg of the Arab League with all except those havmg 
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a vested interest in it. The Tunisian nationalists* tentative com- 
promise with the French m August 1950 was a sign that they had 
abandoned hope m the League. Disillusion with it is widespread 
in the Arab world; but it does not follow that those codes who 
accuse its personahties of "guarding their povate interests and 
positions and defmitely intngumg against any umty between the 
Arab peoples’^ would be any more co-operative or public-spintcd 
if they were to replace them m the seats of power. 

★ ★ ★ 

The younger generation of the growing middle-class is the pro- 
duct of the school-system modcUed on more-or-less European 
imes and expanded with penlorn rapidity m the penod between 
the two wars. The very considerable increase m the educational 
budgets of Egypt and Iraq smee these countnes achieved self- 
government over twenty years ago has not yet produced a com- 
mensurate raismg of educational standards, and could not mdeed 
be expected to do so. It has first been necessary to educate a corps 
X>£ teachers along the new Imes appropnate to the awakening of the 
Middle East. There has been some wastefulness mevitable m the 
administrative machmery of these countnes at their present stage, 
and due m part to mexpenence and in part to graft. One is some- 
times tempted to suspect thac the zeal to expand the school-system 
so rapidly denves, not only from a laudable desire to educate the 
masses, but also to render them more receptive of nationalist pro- 
ps^anda and to find white-coDar employment as teachers for large 
numbers of young effendis - The younger men have suffered 
somewhat from the quahty of the education imparted to them, m 
which the formmg of character and a broad understandmg of the 
world about them has been neglected m favour of a superficial in- 
struction administered mechamcally by teachers y^ose own 
educational attamments are still often madequate. Education is 
directed far too much merely to the passmg of examinations cailmg 

^ fimile Bustani, letter to The Ttmes^ 30 August 1950, cf generally ‘The 
Arab League Development and Difficulties’, World Today j May 1951 

* A good example of the tendency to spend disproportionately on the middle- 
class teacher is provided by a statement of the Egyptian Minister of Education 
After referring to an appropnation for the education of 250,000 children at an 
mitiai cost of £1 2^ bd per head, he spoke of the opening of nvo schools for 
training 180 students as ‘lady soci^ visitors* at an initial cost of £111 per head, 
or just one hundred times the other per capita allocation {Middle East Opimon 
(Cairo), 23 September 1946 ) 
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for text*-book knowledge learned by rote, rather than to the culti- 
vation of onginal thinkmg and the exercise of the critical fiiculty; 
and the ultimate goal of such education being safe employment m 
a government ofBce,i not the mouldmg of an intelhgent citizen of 
sound character and ability to perform a useful function m the 
community, what has been learnt tends to be discarded thankfully 
as soon as the final examination has been left behind. Cairo 
Umversity students have in recent years gone on strike, and even 
overturned and set fire to trams, m protest against the raismg of 
the exammation pass-standard; and attempts by parents to bnbe 
examiners in order to get a backward candidate passed are not 
uncommon Even in the most advanced countnes, of course, 
education tends to lose sight of its true function on account of the 
inhibiting effect of the examination-system; but this defeat is felt 
with particular acuteness m the Middle East, where the quahty of 
education is further impaired by the crude and excessive national- 
ist content of much histoncal and cultural mstruction. 

The present younger generation, having imbibed more formal 
instruction than its parents, and being drawn from a wider and 
more comprehensive social background than the wealthy elder- 
statesmen, resents the fact that the latter have thus far enjoyed the 
fruits of pohtical power, an exclusiveness for which foreign im- 
penahsm can no longer, as formerly, be everywhere blamed. They 
accuse their rulers, with much justice, of corruption and family- 
partiahty; but it is questionable how far their mdignation is 
genumely moral, and how far they are moved by the fact that they 
memselves are not the benefiaanes of these malpractices. Forced 
by their education into a bottle-neck in which there are frr fewer 
desirable administrative or professional posts than candidates for 
them, and unfitted for commercial careers m competition with 
Europeans, they are driven to seek the patronage of the pohtical 
leaders, and those who fail m this ngorous competition tend to 
seek compensation for their firustration and inadequacy m some 
form of pohtical extremism If they belong to a racial or religious 
mmonty, as for example the Armemans m Aleppo and Beirut, the 
Kurds and Orthodox Christians in Damascus, or the various ahen 
commumties m Egypt, they often turn to Communism; if Miuslim, 

^ Cf Rodenc D Matthews, ‘Educational Partnership*, m Amertcam and the 
Middle East Partners in the Next Decade (Washington, Middle East Institute, 
1950X pp 3-12 
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they resort more readily to the mnumerahle extreme nadoiialist 
parties which spring up ephemerally in every Middle Eastern 
country. This is the type of dissatisfied yoimg man that supported 
the military Golden Square m Iraq, that flirted with the Nazis 
during the Vichy period in Syna, that supported the Young Egypt 
party or formed the rank-and-file of die Muslim Brotherhood 
(fldiwan al-Mushmun), This last movement was founded m 1929 
by Hasan al-Banna, a provmdal schoolmaster (and significantly 
son of an editor of the ‘puritan’ Ibn Hanbal), with the aim of a 
complete return to the principles of pnmitive Islam, purgmg the 
Egyptian state and nation both of Western influences and of the 
corrupt, self^kmg Lcvantimsm of the pohncal parties. His 
great abihty m attracting and organizing the young and di^on- 
tented caused him to be taken up shortly before the war by All 
Mahir, to whom ^Abd ur-Rahman Azzam is said to have sug- 
gested the advantages of espousing the pan-Arab and pan-Islamic 
cause. Under their patronage and that of the Palace the Ikhwan 
became a powerful pohtical force, numbering its adherents by 
the hundreds of thousands; but after Ah Mahiris fall from power 
in June 1940 it was kept in check by the pro-Bntish governments 
that followed. As late as the summer of 1947 the Ikhwan remamed 
m comparative submission to the Egyptian Government, directing 
their agitation against the Wafdist Opposition when they were 
not venting it on the British; but as a result of Egypt s finstrations 
at the Secunty Council and m the Palestine war, authority almost 
slipped fiom the hands of Nuqrashi’s weak nunonty government. 
Al-Banna had now developed an extraordmary confidence m his 
own powers’, and apparently beheved that he could now seize 
power independently of the political parties Nuqrashi’s attempt 
to suppress the Ikhwan led to his own murder m December 1948; • 
but Hasan al-Banna’s own murder followed m February I949> 
by a person or persons unknown . . and ’his death left the 
Ikhwan weakened and divided He seems to have been an honest 
ideahst, until pohtical patronage and the mirage of power became 
too much for him ^ 

To sum up, the younger generation of the educated class present 
a rather pathetic picture of ‘wanderers between two worlds’. They 


^ Cf J Heyworth-Dvmne Religious and Pohtical Trends in Modem Egypt 
(Washington, published by the author, 1950), reviewed by the present wnter 
m Royal Central Asian Journal , Jul> -October 1950, pp 340-1. 
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have not yet had time to acquire more than the bare externals of 
Western culture without usually grasping its inner quahty. Many 
of them, however, having grown up m an atmosphere of material- 
ism, have turned from their own Arab and Muslim culture, feeling 
shamefacedly that it has been weighed against that of Europe m the 
only test they recognize as vahd, that of material success, and found 
wanting, and when they do claim ment for their own civilization, 
It IS too often without apparently bemg able to express wherem 
that civilization has in the past excelled. Professor H, A. R. Gibb, 
whom no one could accuse of lack of sympathy for Arab cultural 
aspirations, has stated, 1 have not seen any book written in Arabic 
for Arabs themselves which has clearly analysed what Arabic cul- 
ture means for Arabs/ 1 Their superficiality and instabihty of 
thought is not, however, the inherent fault of this generation so 
much as its misfortune m bemg a generation of transition, neither 
fully Muslim nor frilly European, neither fuUy traditional nor fully 
emancipated. Albert Houram has analysed the phenomenon m a 
penetrating passage: ‘The change is not from one static position to 
another, but from a static community ruled by custom to a dyna- 
mic society, moulded and governed by positive laws and by a con- 
ception of mdividual, social, or national welfare. It may be that 
the difficulties will so press on the Arabs that they will accept self- 
division as inevitable and give up the attempt to reconcile the new 
and the old If that happens they will become Levantines To be a 
Levantine is to belong to no community and to possess nothmg 
of one’s own. The special mark of the present age is the spread 
of the Levant inland. . In a sense every . . educated Arab of the 
town is forced to hve m two worlds. Not only his way of thought 
but his social hfe is becommg daily more deeply affected by Europe 
and America; but at heart he is still an Arab and usually a Mushm. 
A few may be strong enough to face the problem and create a new 
umty out of discordant elements, but the majonty are hkely to take 
the hne of least resistance, and passively acquiesce m then division 
of soul ’2 

★ ★ ★ 

While the masses still hold as unquestionably as ever to their 

^ The Near East^ Problems and Prospects ^ ed P W Ireland (1942), 60 

^ Syria and Lebanon^ 69 ff Daniel Valdaran, UAfrique et VAste^ 2« tnmestre, 
1949, pp 4-15 " 
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traditional Islam, there has been a marked trend towards material- 
ism, agnosticism, and atheism among the upper and middlt- 
classes, espeaally among their younger mcmbm, as a result of 
contact with Western ideas. Many of die young nationalists are 
consaous of bemg Muslims only as a pohtical bond with the 
masses, and of Islin only as a pohtical rallying-cry against the 
foreigner. Between these septics and the mass of the populanon 
come the ’ulama, the preachers, the graduates of the Muslim 
seminanes, whose mdurated conservatism of centuries has barely 
been touched by more modem ideas. The Muslim ‘reform move- 
ment’ has been concerned mainly with demonstrating scholas- 
tically the harmony of the scientific ideas imported from the West 
with the Qur’an and Sunna; and meanwhile ‘the spmtual message 
and significance of the Qur’an is diluted and lost, m vain dreaming 
and the tumult of street demonstrations’.! 

Nor can it be said that Chnstiamty in the Middle East is in much 
better case. It makes virtually no converts from Islam, and is m 
fact losmg m Egypt hundreds of Copts annually to Islam for poli- 
tical reasons. Except m Lebanon it is the religion of a minonty, 
which regards it rather as a pohtical label than as a way of hfe.2 
While some Chnstian Arabs are trying to fuse their religious 
differences with the Mushms m the crucible of Arab nattonahsm, 
the Mushms, conscious of their own mtellcctual mfenonty, are 
slow to give them full confidence. Some Chrisuans accordingly 
entertain the idea of concentratmg their numbers by migration 
into the Lebanon, which they think might thereby be made 
strong and homogeneous enough to remam permanendy mde- 
pendent of Muslim Syna. Christian umty is, however, gready 
impaired by its division mto sects — Orthodox, Cadiohc, Mono- 
physite, and Protestant — ^no fewer than ten of which exist m Syria 
and Lebanon; and their mutual repulsion is hardly less than the 
antipathy with which all regard the Mushm majonty. The growth 
of nationaltsm and the struggle for mdependence has everywhere 
subordmated religion to pohtics, and it cannot be said that a 
genuine sense of religion, as opposed to the externals of religious 

^ M Colombe, Cakters de V Orient Contemporam^ semestre, 1950, p 26* 
cf Gibb, Mohammedanism, pp 174-91 

* For the outcry by the Christian mmonty (14 per cent ) m Syna against 
the proposal in 1950 to proclaim Islam the state religion, while guaranteeing 
civil and political rights without discnmmation, cf» UAjngue et l*Aste, 3« 
tnmestre, 1950, pp 7-9 
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sectarianism, is an important social force in any wide circle m the 
Middle East to-day* 


★ ★ ★ 

In spite of attempts made to improve the economic standards of 
the rural masses by a few benevolent landovmers or by government 
action such as the not-very-successful efforts m Egypt and Palestme 
to reduce individual self-mterest and mutual suspicion by pro- 
moting a rural co-operative movement, the country-people of the 
Middle East are for the most part bound by their age-old traditions 
of agricultural technique and social organization. The urban 
workers on the other hand have been much more affected by the 
process of modernization, mechanization, mdustnahzation m the 
lasc thirty years, and with these Western methods of economic or- 
ganization has come the associated Western social groupmg, the 
trades-umon* This arose first m Egypt, as bemg the country which 
was exposed to Western industrialization much earher and more 
deeply than the countries which remamed till 1918 mtegral parts 
of die Ottoman Empire. Some progress has been made there in 
securmg better conditions for the workers, though they still lag 
far behind those of the advanced mdustnal countries.^ It was 
inevitable that the embryomc trade-umon movement should be 
drawn after the First World War mto the concurrent struggle 
for Egyptian pohtical independence. In its mexpenence it was 
made the tool of pohtical parties and manipulators (one of them 
a discredited scion of the Royal Family^), and came from time to 
time under the ban of governments seekmg to repress agitation 
This was so far justifiable m that such agitation did endanger good 
admmistration, but on the other hand, the governments that thus 
exerted their authority were apt to be composed of big mdustnal- 
ists The Wafd, which had encouraged the umons as an ally 
agamst the conservative parties, legalized their existence for the 
first time m 1942, but with senous hmitations on then freedom 
of horizontal and vertical organization and on their pohtical 
action. In autumn 1945 a number of umon leaders attended the 
Paris conference of the World Federation of Trades Uniomsts, 
which was already coming under strong Communist mfluence, 

^ Cf Dr Zaki Badaom Les Problemes du Travail et les Organisations Ouvrthes 
en Egypte (Alexandria, 1948), William J Handley, ‘The Labor Movement in 
Egypt ^ Middle East Journal, July 1949, pp 277-92 
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^ • 
and on dieir return home (the WafH being now in oppositicHi, 
and the question of relations with Bntam to me fore) they plunged 
into a new phase of extremist political agitation, cheered on by 
the world Communist press, that led to severe reprisals by Sidqi*s 
government m July 1946, In October 1949 the formation of 
industrial and craft umons was legalized, and m 1950 a Social 
Secunty Act became law* It is, however, of limited appheation, 
and as long as 'the well-to-do are able to resist the imposition of 
steeply-graded taxation it is hard to see how revenue be ade- 
quate for even a token measure of welfare legislation — to say 
nothing of the problem presented by a rapidly-mcrcasing popula- 
tion. In the West the ‘rugged mdividualists' have fought grimly 
to defend their pnvileges against the encroachments of the welfare- 
state for more than a century; but the ethos of Western society, 
both m Its Christian foundation and m its humanist derivative, 
stimulated the social conscience with powerful cumulative effect. 
The Middle East, on the other hand, is at the begmnmg of the 
mdustrial revolution, technically and socially speakmg, whereas 
intellectually and ethically the corrosive aci<^ of nmeteenth- 
century Western rationalism have eaten deeply into the Muslim 
sense of brotherhood and its obligation to reheve the needs of 
the poor There arc indications that m the next generation 
socialism may replace nationahsm as the shibboleth of the dis- 
contented m the Middle East,l but the unreasoning self-indulgence 
of the majority of the propertied class and the lack of a sense of 
discipline among the masses present formidable obstacles to a 
peaceful social evolution. 

In Palestine, under the aegis of the Mandate and in imitation 
of the powerful Zionist trades-umon organization Histadruth, a 
Palestme Arab Workers' Society had been formed m 1925. The 
jindustnalization of the Arab community was shght before 1939, 
but during the war with its heightened economic activity Arab 
trades-uniomsm made considerable headway A more radical 
group broke away in 1941, to form four years later the nval 
Palestine Arab Workers' Congress, which was under distmcdy 
Communist mfluence and found its mam support among the oil- 

^ Politicians of the familiar sort were bus> in 1950 attaching the socialist 
label to their ‘parties’ Egypt had thus acquired a ‘Social Democratic Party’, 
Syria a ‘Muslim Socialist Front*, an ‘Arab Socialist Party’, and a ‘Party of 
Social Cooperation’, Iraq a ‘National Socialist Party’, and Lebanon a ‘Progress 
sive Socialist Party’ 
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refinery workers at Haifa. The Palestine War of 1948 disrupted 
Arab trades-unionism along with the community m which it was 
growing, the leader of the Arab Workers" Soaety, a "decent, 
steady trades-imionist", had been murdered m September 1947, 
allegedly by a member of the Mufti"s extremist faction. Arab 
workers remainmg m Israel have been organized under the Hista- 
druth, nominally on terms of equahty with their Jewish counter- 
parts; but subject to stnct supervision by the Israeh military 
secunty authonties. 

In Lebanon likewise trades-umomsm had won many members 
during the wartime activity, but came imder Communist direc- 
tion through Its chief organizer, the mihtant Mustafe al-"Afis. It 
has been subject from time to time to government repression, 
especially smce the Soviet Umon gave its temporary support to 
Israel towards the end of 1947. In Syria and Iraq, with their less 
developed mdustnal structure, trades-umomsm is not an important 
force In Persia the growth of the Tudeh (Masses) Party and 
trades-umomsm was so mtimately bound up with the Russian 
occupation that it is more appropriately treated m the chapter 
^Russia and the Middle East" 

★ ★ ★ 

For centunes one-half of the population of all classes — the 
women — have been kept m ignorance, and those of the upper 
classes m seclusion In the last forty years the veil has been hfted 
somewhat, and m the more modermzed parts of the Middle East 
the education of girls is now an accepted thmg. In Egypt, for 
example, the proportion of girls to the total number of children 
actuaUy on the registers of schools has smce 1935 risen from about 
one-fifth to two-fifths. The first women students were admitted 
to the Fuad I Umversity m 1929, one year after it opened, and there 
are now a few women, includmg one professor, on its teaching 
staff Some 3 per cent of the doctors m Egypt are women, a total 
of about 150, though they are not yet accepted on the staff of the 
Cairo Umversity Hospital There are some Egyptian women 
lawyers The Syrian dictator Husm az-Za"im gave women the 
vote, subject to their holdmg a certificate of primary education, 
and for the first time some 10,000 women voted m the election 
of November 1949 Other Arab countries have not yet followed 
smt, though there is a movement for women"s suffrage m Egypt 
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One of die feminists* aims which most deserves sympathy is that 
of reforming the anaent Mushm divorce 4 aws, which completely 
subject the wife to her husband’s capnee. Some relief has been 
given to women by legislation m Egypt smee 1920, but m 1939-42 
die number of divorces registered there oscillated between 27 and 
30 per cent, of the number of marnages ^ 

★ ★ 

To sum up, the present economic and soaal situation of the 
Middle Eastern countries presents many disquieting features. They 
are ruled by ageing men of the upper-class whose political charter 
has been the achievement of national independence from foreign 
imperiahsms, and who are msufficiendy sensitive to economic and 
social change The impact of Western hberalism and industnahza- 
taon has in the last hundred years shaken the Middle East out of its 
post-medieval trance, but its abihty to adjust itself to the changed 
conditions is still bemg tested, it has not yet been conclusively 
demonstrated. Before it has successfully emerged from this test, it 
IS already being subjected to the still more formidable impact of the 
Russian Commumst theory and practice of matenalist determin- 
ism T o this new challenge the elder statesmen can reply only with 
the repression of ‘subversive elements’, with schemes of economic 
and social improyement which will convince those familiar with 
the history of Middle East paper-reforms only when they have 
been realized m fact, and with hp-service to the idea of socid wel- 
fere which is rarely confirmed by their conduct. The younger 
generation has the advantage of havmg grown up m a more 
mechanized environment running at a faster tempo than their 
fathers, and thus finds it less difficult to adjust itself to extraneous 
influences; but on the other hand, it lacks the comparative stability 
and what passed for a philosophy of life enjoyed by the older men 
who passed their formative years amid the traditionalism of the 
Ottoman Empire; and it is therefore almost completely at a loss for 
any principles, other than the lowest one of material self-interest, 
to guide It in its personal and social conduct Muslim traditionalism 
has been tned m the fire of history and found wantmg In the 
Arab world Bntam and the United States will, for some time to 

^ Some of these, however, were presumably revocable m law and may not 
have been given effect; cf, j N D Anderson, Royal Central Asian Journal^ 
Apnl 1950, pp 16^^5 
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come, contanue to be blamed for ‘betraying’ Palestine to the 
- Zionists, and thus fiimish a convement scapegoat for the short- 
comings of the Arab governments. In Turkey and Persia, where 
Palestine was of more remote interest, there is no doubt some 
recogmtion of the American financial and mihtary aid that 
brought the Soviet ‘cold war m that sector to a standstill m 1947; 
but at the same time there is disappomtment that the Umted 
States has not already done more to improve the economies of 
these countnes, and m Persia the failure of the Seven Year Plan 
blueprmt to attract a handsome dollar ‘loan’ caused Persians to 
demand a larger return from their oil resources, with far-reaching 
consequences that will be examined m a later chapter.! In the 
Middle East generally there is a Jack-Homensh complacency 
towards economic and social problems smce, it is beheved, the 
Western Powers must m their own strategic mterests look after 
this important region.2 The gross mequity of land-tenure m most 
of these countnes and the wretched conditions of the urban poor 
could be a favourable breeding-ground for Communism, yet 
Communism has not made spectacular headway, pardy because 
of the rough-and-ready pohce action ordered from time to time 
by Middle Eastern governments, and pardy because (smce these 
governments are now national and mdependent) every Soviet 
action m other parts of the world confirms (except for disgrunded 
mmonties, such as the Kurds, or the dispossessed Palestine Arabs) 
that Russia is not a hberatmg force, but only another impermhst 
Great Power on the make-haste. How this has come about may 
emerge from the foUowmg chapter. 

^ Below, ch X 

® ‘The United States, and indirectly Bntain, will not allow Egypt and the 
whole Middle East to fall into a financial crisis that would favour a Conununist 
expansion^ (a correspondent of the Bourse Egypttenne, 9 September 1947), 
On a different tack, the Cairo Akkbar uU Yawm complamed m an editorial m 
1950 ‘Nahhas Pasha ought to have declared that Communism will find fertile 
soil in Egypt if British forces do not withdraw from her territory and if Amenca 
continues to support Israel’ (quoted by Emile Marmorstein, The Spectator, 
23 June 1950, p 850) 



CHAPTER IX 


Russia and the Middle East (igoj—^o) 

T he subject fells into six clcarly-disunguished chronological 
phases: 

(i) The Tsanst Regime, down to 1917. 

(2) The Revolutionary Wars, 1917-21. 

(3) The Inter-War Penod, 1921-39. 

(4) The penod of'Fnendship’ with Germany, 1939-41. 

(5) The War, 1941-45. 

(6) The Post-War Period. 

★ ★ ★ 

(i) The Tsarist Period 

With the signing of the Anglo-Russian Agreement over Persia 
in 1907 the Russian government set to work to absorb completely 
the northern zone of Persia. Its policy was made easier by me feet 
that the Bntish government was anxious to avoid friction with 
Russia, in view of the overriding need to maintain the Triple 
Entente as a bulwark agamst Germany, and had instructed 
Its Minister m Tehran in this sense. The Persian constitutional 
revolution, which had begun in 15105, was now in mid-career, 
and had mevitably upset what htde stabihty there was in the 
internal regime of Penia. In 1909 the Russians sent a mihtary 
force to support the reactionary Mohammed Ali Shah. The 
Persian consntuuonahsts succeeded, however, m deposing 
him, and power passed into the hands of the extremist so- 
called ‘Democrats’, whose attitude was exasperatmgly hostile 
to the Russians. In 1911 the ex-Shah, with me connivance of 
minor Russian ofGaals if not of the government, passed through 
Russu m disguise with a consignment of arms and ammumtion 
and made a landing on the Caspian coast of Persia, but was defeated 
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and. forced to withdraw The Russians frustrated attempts by the 
Persian government to meet its great finanaal difficulties and made- 
impossible the efforts of the American financial adviser. They 
constantly found or created pretexts for further intervention, pro- 
tecting rich landowners and merchants m Eliurasan, collecting 
Persian revenues in Azerbaijan, importing Russian subjects into 
Asterabad to till lands they had bought at a nommal price as a result 
of pressure In 1911 Russia went behmd her allies’ backs to con- 
clude the Potsdam Agreement with Germany, recogmzmg the 
German mterest m the Baghdad Radway m return for German 
recogip^ion of her own mterest m North Persia, arrangmg to link 
the projected Persian radway-system with the Baghdad Radway 
via Khaniqin, and promising Germany an open door for her trade 
with Persia. 

Durmg the First World War the operation of pro-German 
armed bands m Central and South Persia, and of die Turks in 
Western Persia, gave the Russians good reasons for occupying a 
broad belt of North Persia, including the towns of Kermanshah, 
Isfahan, and Meshed By a secret agreement of March 1915 the 
Allied promised Russia Istanbul and the Straits and full liberty of 
action m the northern zone of Persia, in return for which Britain 
was to be free to annex both the southern and the neutral zones 
laid down by the Agreement of 1907. 

★ ★ ★ 

/ 

(a) The Revolutionary Wars, 1917-21 

The outbreak of the Revolution m March 1917 was followed 
by the headlong demoralization of the Russian army and its with- 
drawal from Persia, which gave the Turks an opportumty to 
mvade Western Persia again. In March 1918 the Bolsheviks, who 
had seized power four months before, were compelled to conclude 
with Germany the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, which allowed the 
Germans to conduct mihtary operations on Russian territory and 
obtain essential supphes, such as the Caucasian oil. It was this treaty, 
made at a time when the Alhes were fighting for hfe against Ger- 
many, at least as much as any dislike for the Bolshevik regime as 
such, that caused the Alhes to support the local anti-Bolshevik 
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forces and to undertake military operations against the Reds, ^ A 
small Bntish force operating in North-West Persia temporarily 
occupied Baku in support of an anti-Bolshevik ‘Central Caspian 
Force’ consistmg mainly of Armenians, but had to withdraw 
before a Turkish attack. An Indian force occupied Meshed, and a 
Bntish naval flotilla operated on the Caspian from the summer of 
1918 to that of 1919, re-occupymg Baku from the retreating Turks 
and defeatmg a Red flottlla* 

The great German spring oflensive of 1918 on the Western 
Front had convmced most pohucally-minded Persians of the cer- 
tainty of a German victory, and as late as September 1918, when 
Sir Percy Cox went to Tehran as Minister to bring the Persian 
government round to a more pro-Bntish way of thinkmg, he found 
that it was on the point of throwing in its lot with Germany.^ 
When Germany collapsed die extreme ‘Democrats’, who in their 
hatred of Russia had backed the Germans and Turks durmg the 
war, now turned to support the Turkish nationalists and the Bol- 
sheviks. Cox felt that the country was npe for Bolshevik revolu- 
tion on account of the hopeless misgovemment by the Persian 
ruhiig-class, and recommended to tke Foreign Office that Bntam 
should guarantee the mtegnty of Persia m return for a new Anglo- 
Persian agreement This fefl in with the views of Lord Curzon, who 
bad said, ‘The mtegnty of Persia must be registered as a cardmal 
precept of our impenal creed.’ By August 19x9 accordingly® Cox 
had negotiated a draft Agreement: the hated Anglo-Russtan 
Agreement of 1907 was considered cancelled; Bntam offered to 
supply advisers, officers, and equipment for the establishment of 
mtemal order; there was to be joint Anglo-Persian enterprise m 
building railways and improving commumcauons generally; 
and Persia was to receive a loan of ^2^000,000, The draft was 
generally well received m Persia except hy the extreme ‘Democrats’, 
die most conservative mujtahids (Shi’i divines), and the Russian- 
officered Cossack Brigade. The Persian Pnme Minister could 
probably have got the draft Agreement ratified by the Majbs 
(parliament) had he presented it immediately, but he procrasd- 

^ Sir Bernard Pares pertinently compared Bntain’s reaction to the French 
armistice in 1940 (Russia (1941), 109) 

* Cox, m Gertrude BeWs Letters f II, 521 

® The Persian delegation to the Peace Conference had unsuccessfully de^ 
manded the cession to Persia of Transcaucasia including the Baku oil-region, 
Turkish Kurdistan, part of Iraq, and Turkestan as far as the Oxus, in spite of 
the fact that she had no army capable of defending even her existing territories. 
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nated and allowed the opposition, which now regarded victor- 
ious Britain as a greater menace than defeated Russia, to gather 
strength 

By the end of 1919 Trotsky had organized the Red armies and 
broken the threat of the counter-revolutionary Whites. Under 
trades-umon pressure Britain had ceased her active intervention 
agamst the Bolsheviks, and m the spnng of 1920 the Bntish forces 
were withdrawn from Transcaucasia. £1 Apnl the anti-Bolshevik 
repubhc of Azerbaijan collapsed, and Soviet troops entered Persian 
territory. With their support a group of Persian communists set 
up a Soviet government m the Cipian province of Gilan. Persian 
pohticians, impressed by the proximity and the strength of the 
Russians, became more and more non-committal about the draft 
agreement with Britain There was an mspired press-campaign 
in favour of Bolshevism, the semi-official Iran declarmg that its 
doctrmes closely resembled the pure gospel of Islam. The Cossack 
Bngade, the only organized troops m North Persia, was defeated 
by die Reds, and the whole country seemed at their mercy, but at 
this stage an outstanding and deteriruned officer Riza Edian, as- 
sumed command of the Cossack Brigade In February 1921 he 
marched on Tehran and arrested the cabinet. The new government 
promptly denounced the draft agreement with Bntam, and instead 
accepted the generous terms offered by the Russians In the 
Soviet-Persian Agreement signed m Moscow the Russian govern- 
ment renounced aU concessions made to the Tsarist government, 
on condition that they should not be transferred to any other 
Power. All debts to the Tsanst government or to Russian capital- 
ists were cancelled, and Russian capitulatory rights abolished 
Each party^ undertook to prohibit organizations conspirmg agamst 
the other party Russia undertook to observe Persian sovereignty 
and territonal integrity, and in return Russian troops were to be 
allowed to enter Persian territory, if Persia were unable to prevent 
a third party from preparmg an invasion of Russia on Persian sod 
The Russians followed up this success by makmg treaties of mutual 
assistance agamst ‘an impenahst state which follows a pohcy of m- 
vadmg and exploitmg the East' with the nationahst Turkey of 
Mustafa Kemal and the nationalist Afghamstan of Kmg Amanul- 
lah, both of whom had recently been m conflict with Britain As a 
token of goodwill the Russians handed back to Turkey the frontier- 
provinces of Kars and Ardahan which the Tsars had annexed. 
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* 

(3) The Inter-War Period, 1921-39 

In the Treaty of Lausamie of 1923 which established the inde- 
pendence of nationalist Turkey and regulated her relations widi 
the Western Powers, she had to concede the demilitarization of 
the Zone of the Straits: the warships of all nations, with shght 
restnetions, were free to enter the Black Sea. This was obnoxious 
not only to Turkey, as hmiting her sovereignty, but also to Russia, 
as exposing her Bladk Sea coast to the threat oifan enemy navy; and 
m 1925, while Turkey was involved m the acute depute with 
Bntain and Iraq over the possession of the villayct of Mosul, 
Russia concluded with her a new Treaty of Fnendship and 
Neutrality. Though official relations between Russia and Turkc\' 
remained cordial and the Russians gave some technical help witfi 
the Indus tnahzation of Turkey, there was little contact or cultural 
interchange between the two peoples. The Turkish dictatorship 
permitted the works of Marx and Lenin to be read, but imprisoned 
active Communists under laws which forbade assoaations with 
the purpose of propagating ideas of class distinction or of class con- 
flict, or widi mternation^t mtentions.^ In 1936, when Italy 
had emerged as the aggressive naval power which threatened the 
status quo in the Mediterranean, Turkey proposed to the signatories 
of the Treaty of Lausanne that the regime of the Straits needed 
revision, and obtamed important concessions in the Montreux 
Convention. She was now allowed to fortify the Straits, and m 
time of war to close them to the warships of all Powers, unless 
acting under the Covenant of the League of Nations. A com- 
promise was thus reached between the Russian claim for wide 
discnniinationin favour of Black Sea Powers, and the British argu- 
ment that the Straits should be equally open or equally closed to 
the warships of all Powers.^ In the early summer of 1939, when 
Turkey entered mto pacts with Bntam and France directed pnmar- 
ily against Fascist Italy, Izvestia welcomed them as ‘links m the 
chain which is the only sure means of preventing the extension of 
aggression to new parts of Europe’. 

In Persia Riza Sh^, like Ataturk, followed a strongly nationalist 
and anti-foreign pohey, and his commercial relations with Russia 


^ Arts 66 and 69 of the People’s Party Programme. 
^Survey of International Affairs f 1936, Part IV ( 1 ). 
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were darkened from time to time by embargoes and boycotts* 
However, Russia supported him m his dispute with the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Co m 1932, and by 1936 she was takmg 28 per cent, of 
Persians exports and supplying 30 per cent, ofher imports. ‘Russian 
engineers and techniaans began to pour into the country. Russian 
contracts were obtamed for flour-mills and bakeries, granaries and 
workshops. Russian surveyors were employed on new road- 
projects, and Russian pilots and tank-experts began to appear in 
unusually large numbers.’^ 

Durmg this period the Soviet government was not m diplo- 
matic relations with any of the other Middle Eastern countries, 
and her connexion with them was virtually confined to the en- 
couragement given by the Comintern to the embryonic Commun- 
ist parties m those coimtnes. The conservative governments of 
the Middle East, whether mandatory or nommally independent, 
were strongty opposed to Communism, and Egypt went so far as 
to deprive ofhis nationahty any Egyptian who visited the U.S.S R 

★ ★ ★ 

(4) The period of* Friendship* with Germany, 1939-41 

In August 1939 the Soviet government, havmg reached the con- 
clusion mat Bntam and France could not be brought to an alhance 
on Its somewhat exactmg terms, preferred to do a deal with Qer- 
many, and Molotov concluded with Ribbentrop the opportunist 
and cymcal Treaty of Friendship and Non-Aggression. In further- 
ance of its new fiiendship with Hider, the Soviet government con- 
cluded a new commeraal treaty with Persia m March 1940, which 
allowed Persian goods m transit to Germany to cross Russia duty- 
free, and so assisted the gready mcreased German trade with 
Persia. The Turkish Foreign Minister had been in Moscow at the 
time of the signmg of the Treaty with Germany, but failed to reach 
an understanding with Molotov, who required as the price 
of a Black Sea mutual-assistance pact that die Turks should m 
all circumstances keep the Straits closed to the warships of any 
nation hostile to the U S S R , and this the Turkish government 
held to be mconsistent with their agreements with Bntam and 

^ Elwell-Sutton, op cit , 162 Germany, Persia’s second-largest customer, 
took m 1 936 13 per cent of her exports and supplied 1 5 per cent of her imports 
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France The Soviet press thereupon linked togetiter Italy and 
Turkey as attempting to disturb the peace of the Balkans. Anti- 
Soviet feeling in Turkey was stimulated by the Soviet invasion of 
Finland, since Turkish theorists were aware of the diittanr con- 
nexion between the Finnish and Turkish languages. Following 
the German pubheation of captured French documents in July 
1940, the Soviet accused the Turkish government of conniving at 
Anglo-French plans, now revealed, for bombii^ the Caucasian 
oilfields and the pipeline to Batum, as a potential source of supply 
to Garmany, At the Hitler-Molotov meetup m Novenmer 
1940 foe Russians, according to the captured German minutes, 
asked for foe control of foe Straits, as well as for the right to 
expand ‘south of Batum and Baku’.^ In March 1941, when Hitler 
was on the point of mvading Jugoslavia and Greece, Russia 
assured the Turks of her neutrality. Her establishment in May of 
diplomatic relations with Rashid Ah’s government m Iraq, whan 
it was already in armed conflict with the British, who for their 
part had warned foe Russians of Hitler’s preparauons to invade 
them, IS an incident whose significance has not yet been clarified. 

★ ★ ★ 

(5) The War, 1941-S 

^fter the Anglo-Russian invadon of Persia in August 1941, the 
northern zone which came under Russian military occupation was 
withdrawn behind the now femdiar *iron curtain’: the Persian 
government’s authority ceased to be effective there, and Bntish 
and Amencan officers round great difficulty m entenng the Rus- 
sian zone even on official business. The Amencan Dr. A. C Mills- 
paugh, then Administrator-General of the Finances of Persia, has 
accused the Soviet government of seeking a ‘thorough-gomg and 
exclusive domination over the entire country. . . . They mtended 
that Persia should be a puppet-state, and until that end was attamed, 
the Soviet goveniment would not be mterested m stability or good 
government m Persia Chaos served their purpose better than 
order. They wanted the kmd of government that could be pur- 
chased, hoodwinked, or mtimidated/^ In Tehran the Tuden or 

^ Nazt-Sovtet Relations, 1939-1941 (U S. State Dejpartment, 1948), 21? ff. 

* Americans in Persia (Washington, D-C., 1946). 
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Workers' Party came to life, with an ostensibly moderate socialist 
programme. It did not origmaUy have obvious connexions with 
the Russians, but unsuccessfully sought the support of the Bntish 
Embassy, some of its leaders were, however, men who had taken 
part m the shortlived Soviet Repubhc of Gilan twenty years before, 
and ha'd smce hved m exile in the U.S.S R. It formed trades-unions 
m the principal mdustnal cities of Tehran, Tabriz, and Isfahan, and 
obtained for the workers some concessions from their employers, 
but from 1943 onwards it became openly the pro-Russian party ^ 
In March 1944 the Persian government rejected applications by 
representatives of Bntish and Amencan oil-companies for con- 
cessions ni south-east Persia, and on 2 September the cabmet re- 
solved that It would make no concessions to any foreign oil com- 
pany until the foreign armies had been withdrawn from Persian 
soil Only four days afterwards the Persian Ambassador m Mos- 
cow informed his government that the Assistant Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, Kavtaradze, wished to discuss with the Persian 
government an old oil-concession m Khurasan, which had been 
registered m 1925 as a Persian company financed by the Soviet 
government; the Majhs had, however, never ratified thi s concession^ 
andno oil had m fact been found M. Kavtaradze arnved m Tehran 
a week later and asked for a five-years' exploratory concession for 
almost the whole of North Persia. When the Persian government 
demurred, it became the object of a violent propaganda attack 
from the Tudeh party, and M Kavtaradze issued thmly-veiled 
threats at his press-conferences. Weeks passed without the nego- 
tiations reaching any conclusion, and on 2 December the Majhs 
finally screwed up its courage, and rushed through a bill prescribing 
a penalty of eight years impnsonment for any mimster or official 
who approved an oil-concession to any foreign company before the 
end of the foreign occupation of Persia. M. Kavtaradze had to 
return to Moscow without achievmg his object. During 1945 the 
attitude of the Soviet mihtary to the Persian authorities m the 
northern provmces became increasmgly unco-operative.^ 

Folio wmg the Anglo-Russian AUiance of June 1941, the two 
Powers sought to reassure Turkey in August by guaranteemg their 
loyalty to the Montreux Convention, declanng that they had no 

^ On the combination of ‘half-baked* ideologues and genuine would-be 
reformers in the Tudeh membership, see A C Edwards, m Intemattonal 
Affairs, XXIII (1947), 54 f 

® For details, see A K S 'Loxribtoiiylnternattoml AffairSyy^ll{19^6) 265 ff. 
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aggressive designs nor*any demands to formulate in regard to the 
Straits, and pledging themselves to respect the temtond mtegrity 
of Turkey. As long as the Russians were on the defmsive against 
the Germans, Russian leaders hmted at rewarding Turkey with 
terntonai acqmsitions at the expense of Bulgaria, Greece, and 
Syna.^ Pubhc opinion in Turkey, however, had not been sorry to 
see the Germans mvade the U.S S.R. It had come to regard both 
the German and, after the invasion of Finland, the Russian armies as 
potential threats to the integrity of Turkey, and was gratified to 
see them destroymg each other; as a popular slogan put it, ‘The 
Germans m the hospital and the Russians m the grave . The Pan- 
Turaman irredentists, who dreamed of forming a confederation 
under the leadership of the Turkish Repubhc of all the Turkish 
peoples of Russian and Chinese Turkestan, ‘regarded as mevitable 
the defeat and disintegration of the U.S.S.R. and were confident 
that the hberadon of Russian Turkestan was at hand. When, how- 
ever, It was the Germans, and not the Russians, who sufered defeat, 
the Turkish authonties appear to have deaded that it would be 
pohtic to suppress the pan-Turamans, thinking no doubt that the 
denunciation of the movement and the arrest and trial of its leaders 
would gam them good marks in Moscow. The proceedings m 
1944 received the greatest possible pubhaty. Moscow, however, 
was far fi:om bemg impressed In tact the Russians regarded the 
whole affair as so much eyewash, and did not hesitate to say so m 
their press and radio.’® They began to assail the Turks for the 
economic aid they had given to the Germans — concessions which, 
in fact, the Turkish government had felt constrained to make in 
order to maintain its precarious neutrahty, with the German troops 
occupymg the hne of the Maritza only 130 miles firom ktanbul. In 
March 1945 the Soviet government denounced the twenty-year- 
old Turco-Soviet Treaty of Fnendship and Neutrality 

The Post-War Period. 

It appears that when m June 1945, one month after the close of 
the war in Europe, the Turks approached the Soviet government 

^ Times correspondent in Turkey, 3 April 1947 

* A C Edwards m International Affairs, July 1946, 398, 
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for a new treaty of alliance, they were informed that this was condi- 
tional on the establishment of a new regime for the Straits, and also 
on the return to Russia of the provinces of Kars and Ardahan, 
which she had voluntarily restored to Turkey m 1921; apparently 
she now hoped to find oil there. At his speech at Fulton (Missoun) 
in March 1946 Mr. Churchill disclosed that at the Potsdam Con- 
ference the U.S.A. and Britain ofiered Russia a jomt guarantee of 
die complete fireedom of the Straits m peace and war; ‘but we 
were told that this was not enough Russia must have a fortress m- 
side the Straits from which she could dominate Istanbul^ In the 
months that followed, Armenians, both within the Soviet Re- 
pubhc of Armema and in other parts of the world, were encouraged 
to make propaganda for the return to Russia of Kars and Ardahm. 
In December 1945 the Soviet press and radio gave wide pubkdty to 
the claim put forward by Georgian professors to a coastal belt of 
north-eastern Turkey some 180 miles in length, on the grounds 
that this had been Georgian territory 2,000 years ago. The Soviet 
propaganda contained sinister hmts that she desired to see m 
Turkey a ‘government inspmng greater confidence" than the exist- 
mg one, and any signs of a rapprochement between Turkey and the 
Arab League were strongly denounced In August 1946 the Soviet 
government made positive proposals for the revision of the Mon- 
treux Convention, the essential pomt being that ‘The Soviet 
Umon and Turkey, as the Powers most mterested in and cap- 
able of ensuring the fireedom of merchant shippmg m the Straits, 
should organize by joint means the defence of the Straits in order 
to prevent their use by other states for purposes hostile to Black Sea 
Powers " Next month, to the accompaniment of propaganda 
charges that the Turks had allowed Bntam to establish military 
bases in the neighbourhood of the Straits, the Russians dehvered a 
second Note, rejectmg the Turkish proposal of an international 
conference of the signatories of the Montreux Convention and the 
U.S A , and wanung them that any attempt to bring in the U.S A. 
or Britain, would, of course, run directly contrary to the security 
mterests of the Black Sea Powers Towards the end of November 
the Commumst bands which had for some months been harassmg 
Northern Greece, with the connivance of the Russian sateUite- 
states m die Balkans, began to operate close to the Turkish firontier. 
Turkish garnsons were accordmgly strengthened, and a home- 
guard oigamzed m every village m the frontier distnct. In mid- 
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December the Istanbul poHcc arrested over seventy persons bc- 
longmg to two ‘Socialist’ parties, suppressing the parties and six 
newspapers and periodicals published by them. The American 
oflfer of financial aid to Greece and Turkey in March 15147 greatly 
changed the strategic situation on this important sector of the 
Russian war-o£-nerves. While Pravda denounced die American 
action as ‘the hqmdation of Greek and Turkish sovereignty and the 
brutal establishment of American hegemony’, the Turks were at 
once reheved of the ‘crushing sense of insecunty and isolation’^ 
which had subjected them durmg the past two years to the econo- 
mic and psychological strain of keepmg under arms one million 
men who had already been kept mobilized throughout the war. 
When the steady consolidation of Russian power in the Balkans 
caused a membw of the Democratic party on 22 December to 
inquire about Turkey’s attitude to the two great ideological blocs, 
Foredgn Minister Hasan Saka replied that Turkey remained loyal 
to the United Nations and refund to be drawn into ideological 
quarrels; her policy was to rely on her own forces, to grasp hmds 
extended in a spint of fiiendship, and to resist with all her strength 
aggression firom any quarto:. This unexpectedly non-committal 
statement gave nse to some concern in Ankara;® and it produced, 
as it was perhaps designed to do, an announcement fi-om the U.S. 
Navy Department on 9 January 1948 that fifteen warships, 
including four modem submarines, would be handed over to 
Turkey m April. 

In October 1945 a new ‘Democratic Party’ was formed m 
Azerbaijan, the richest provmce of Persia, which produces the 
bulk of its gram and contains about one-third the to^ population 
of the country. The provmce had been under Soviet occupation 
smee 1941, and it appeared that a considerable number of Com- 
munists had been mtroduced from Soviet Azerbaijan, divided 
from Persian Azerbaijan only by an arbitrary firontier and not by 
any linguistic or cultural differences. The new party was led by 
Ja’fb' Pishevari, who had taken part m the formation of the Soviet 
Repubhc of Gilan m 1920 and had returned to Persia with the 
Soviet army m 1941 All the local members of the Tudeh joined 
the new party and there followed an armed revolt of a pecuhar 
kind ‘A few Russians in a town or village would let it be known 

* Reuter^ it Correspondent, Istanbul, 19 March 1947, 

* Observer special correspondent, 4 January 1948 
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that the Democrats were taking over the administration, and that 
they would not tolerate mterventioii from the government 
gendarmes or anyone else. Then at mght the armed Democrats 
would enter the few key-buildmgs and take over. Sometimes 
there would be a httle shooting, and a few gendarmes or other 
opponents killed. In the morning the mass of Democrats would 
arrive, singing and with banners, and wQuld take over Through- 
out, the Russians remained discreetly in the background.*^ The 
active Democrats, who with their supporters numbered only 
about 10 per cent, of the population, advanced southwards on the 
provmcial capital of Tabriz. Its Persian garrison of 400 men was 
confined to barracks by the Russian mihtary authonties and 
capitulated to the Democrats on 15 December. An autonomous 
State of Azerbaijan was proclaimed under the leadership of 
Pishevan. According to Moscow radio, it had been ‘elected by a 
firee vote*. While it recogmzed private property as legitimate, it 
undertook to confiscate and share out among the peasants the 
estates of ‘reactionary landlords who have fled the province*. 
Credits would be made available to peasants to buy land from land- 
lords ‘willmg to sell at reasonable pnces*. The Persian government, 
receiving no reply to its proposal to the Soviet government to 
negotiate over Azerbaijan, appealed to the Security Council. 
When the case came up on 28 January 1946 M. Vyshinsky stated 
that the Persian government had broken off previous negotiations 
early m December, and that Russia was now ready to contiliuc 
them. The Council accordingly resolved that the two parties 
should inform it of the results of their negotiations In the mean- 
time, however, the seventy-two-year-old Persian Prime Munster, 
who had been subject to mcreasmg left-wing pressure to dismiss 
a number of cabmet ministers and other officiSs who were alleged 
to be under British influence, had resigned. The Majlis elected as 
his successor, by the narrow margm of fifty-two votes to fifty-one 
Qavam as-Sultana, a wealthy owner of lands in Azerbaijan. When 
he was previously Prime Minister early m 1942 there was reason 
to believe that he took some steps towards ‘remsurance* with the 
Germans; and now it w^as generally expected that, while taking a 
strong line with any internd opposition, the ‘ancient equivocator* ^ 
would seek a reasonable compromise with the Russians. The 

^ Jon Kimche, m Tribune, 18 January 1946, 

* Robert Stephens, Observer, 24 November 1946. 
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Soviet Embassy m Tehran, which had for several weeks avoided 
contact with the previous Prune Mamster, promptly paid courtesy 
visits to Qavam; and on their mvitation he set off for Moscow on 
19 February at the head of a carefoUy-picked mission. While 
American and Bntish troops were withdrawn before 2 March, the 
day appointed for the withdrawal of all foreign troops from 
Persia, the Soviet radio announced on i March, while Qavam was 
still negotiating m Moscow, that Russian troops would be with- 
drawn ‘from those parts of Persia which are undisturbed; those in 
other areas would remam pending a clarification of the situation 
Qavam returned to Persia without reachmg any agreement; but on 
3 April the Persian delegate informed the Security Council that ten 
days previously the Soviet Ambassador had informed the Persian 
government that the Red Army would begm its evacuation im- 
mediately and complete it m five to six weeks; he had also proposed 
a jomt Soviet-Persian oil corporaaon and an autonomous govern- 
ment for Azerbaijan On 5 April an agreement was signed setting 
up a joint oil-company m North Persia for a period of fifty years. 
For the first twenty-five years Russia Was to own 5 1 per cent, of the 
shares, to pay the costs of prospectmg and provide the machinery, 
and in return receive half the oil Persia was to be free to dispose of 
the other half, but for geographical reasons Russia would be the 
most likely buyer. Concessions to other Powers m North Persia 
were barred ^ The evacuation of British troops duly began, and an 
Azerbaijani mission led by Pishevan arrived in Tehran for talks 
with the Persian government. Qavam had meanwhile been sup- 
pressing the most actively anti-Russian elements mPersianpohdcal 
hfe, threatening in a radio speech to ‘destroy them hke harmful 
insects’. His negotiations with the Azerbaijanis were none the less 
difficult, smce at the first obstacle that presented itself Tabriz radio 
announced a treaty of mutual assistance with the ‘national govern- 
ment’ of Persian Kurdistan, where unruly tribes had with Russian 
support been m revolt against the central government for some 
years. When a second deadlock was reached, the Persian spokes- 
man having informed the Secunty Council that his government 
was unable to confirm the Russian evacuation of Azerbaijan as it 
did not exercise effective authority there, pressure was agam 
exerted on it through a Tabriz radio allegation of a Persian armed 
attack and the proclamation of a mihtary government m Azer- 

^ Times Tehran correspondent, 11 July 19474 
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bayan. Agreement was, however, finally reached in June: Azer- 
baijan was to have an autonomous provuicxal council, with a 
governor-general appomted by the central government; it was to 
retain three-quarters of the provmaal revenues; its ‘national army’ 
was to come under the command of the Persian army, details hemg 
worked out by a joint comnussion. While, therefore, the central 
government received acknowledgment of its de jure authority m 
Azerbaijan, the ‘Democrats^ remamed m actual control; and for 
five months the name of the province disappeared from the news- 
paper-hcadlmes The Soviet propaganda-maebne had, however, 
been carrymg on a campaign against the Anglo-Iraman Oil Co. in 
South Persia for some time. It was accused ox encoura^g opium- 
smokmg among its Persian workers m order to render them in- 
sensible of their poverty, and Prapda nghteously remarked that 
‘the brazen and imperious behaviour of the Bntish oil company is 
an example of disrespect for the sovereignty^ of a small country*. 
In July the local Tudeh party orgamzed a political strike of 100,000 
of the oil-company’s workers, and seventeen people were killed in a 
clash between Tudeh adherents and Arab workers. Simultaneously 
the Iraq Petroleum Co had to deal with a strike at Kirkuk, m which 
five people were killed m a clash between strikers and pohee. Evi- 
dently this was the beginning of a typical ‘softemng-up* process, 
but the despatch of a bngade group of troops from India to Basra 
prevented further developments In September the Persian Pro- 
paganda Minister, Prince Muza’fer Firoz, who had shown himself 
outspokenly pro-Russian in recent months, announced that while 
visitmg Isfahan he had unearthed a separatist plot among the chiefe 
of the powerful Bakhtian tnbe to set up with foreign help a ‘reac- 
tionary feudal tribal government*. Moscow ra<ho named two 
Bntish consular offiaals whom it accused of mating the Bakhtian 
to revolt, and the Persian Ambassador in London asked the Foreign 
Office to inquire into their conduct; but evidence in support of 
these allegations was not forthcoming from the Persian govern- 
ment. Later m September the great Qashqai tribe revolted m Pars 
provmce, seizmg the province capital of Shiraz and the port of 
Bushire; simultaneously the Arab tnbal chiefe of Khuzistan 
province appealed to the Arab League for protection against Per- 
sian oppression. The Qashqai chiefe demanded the creation of an 
autonomous provincial council witli the nght to retam two thirds 
of the provmaal revenues, and to approve or veto the appomtment 
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of oftiaals; they also called for the resignation of the Persian cabi- 
net, except for Qavam himself, and the release of the arrested 
Bakhtian chiefs. It was evident that the southern tribal chiefs, see- 
ing the apparent drift of the Persian government towards sub- 
servience on Russia, had decided to strike m defence of their own 
traditional authority against the Tudeh, which had been strong 
enough in Tehran to muster some 50,000 adherents for the May 
Day labour demonstration and had been given three seats m the 
cabinet early m August. Warned by these ominous signs of pro- 
vincial disintegration, and by appeals firom merchants and muj- 
tahids to protect the country from foreign ideologies and end the 
coahtion with the Tudeh and the Azerbaijani Democrats, the 
Prime Minister decided that it was time to ‘hedge’. In mid-October 
he pacified the Qashqai rebels by droppmg from his cabmet the 
three Tudeh representatives and Prince Firuz, whom he appro- 
priately appointed Ambassador to Moscow He then turned to 
the question of general elections for a new Majhs, havmg dissolved 
the previous one m March The Tudeh wanted them at once, m 
order that the new Majhs might ratify the aU-important Soviet- 
Persian oil agreement. The Prime Minister at length announced 
that they would begm on 7 December, imder the supervision of 
government forces throughout the country in order to ensure 
freedom of votmg and suppress possible disturbances. The 
Qovemor-General of Azerbaijan was mformed that government 
forces would enter his province also for that purpose Despite the 
protests of the Azerbaijam provincial council and a call to arms, the 
government troops crossed the provincial border on 10 December 
They met with only shght opposition, since the ‘Democrat’ forces 
were found to be ill-equipped and undisciphned, and there were 
many desertions Tabriz was occupied, evidently to the hearty 
satisfaction of the overwhelmmg majonty of the population. 
Some of the ‘Democrat’ leaders, mcludmg Pishevan Inmself, fled 
over the border into Soviet terntory. The Soviet propaganda 
treated the collapse of their puppet with remarkably httle concern, 
waitmg evidenuy for Persian ratification of the proposed oil- 
concession Persian elections, are, however, a leisurely process, 
and the new Myhs was not ready for oflScial duties till 26 August 
1947 By that time the Umted States’ attitude towards the Soviet 
forward pohey, which had been hesitant in the last year of the 
war and overlaid immediately after the war by the popular 
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demand to ‘brmg the boys home’, had taken firm shape m ^ 
Truman Doctrme’s support of Greek and Turkish independence. 
Already in March 194.6 the Soviet Union’s violation of the Anglo- 
Amencan-Soviet undertaking to evacuate their troops fi:om Persia 
had brought the Umted States squarely agamst her at the Security 
Council. Thenceforward the Umted States and Bnosh Ambassa- 
dors at Tehran had supported Qavam as-Sultana against the 
Tudeh party and their Soviet menton, while an American colonel 
supervised the orgamzation of the Persian gendarmerie and on 
20 June 1947 Persia received an Amencan mihtary credit of 
$25 miUions. When the new Majlis met, the Soviet renewed 
their pressure for the ratification of the draft oil agreement of 
April 1946. The Bntyi Government, mindfiil of Persian nationai- 
ist hostiKty towards the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company’s concession 
in Southern Persia, suggested that if the Majhs saw fit to reject 
the Soviet draft ‘the Persian Government might be well advised to 
leave the door open for further discussions’, rather than give a 
blank refusal.1 The Umted States Ambassador, on the other hand, 
pubhely offered more uncompromising advice On 22 October 
1947 the Majhs, by 102 votes against 2, declared the draft agree- 
ment null and void and drove Qavam from office m December. 
The Soviet Umon had thus been completely ‘outsmarted’ in the 
Persian poker-game that she had imtiated mmost as soon as her 
armies had begun to gam the upper hand over the Germans m 
1943. She was now reduced to launching against the Persian 
Government a senes of minatory Notes, accusing them of allow- 
ing the Umted States to establish military bases in their country 
and remmdmg them of the Soviet right, under the 1921 Treaty, 
to send troops mto Persia ‘if a third party should desire to use 
Persian territory as a base for operations against Russia’. The 
Tudeh party had meanwhile been firmly suppressed by legal pro- 
cess and police action; and its membership, greatly inflated by 
opportumsts dunng the days of its apparent success, had shrunk 
to a small nucleus of convinced adherents, m other words, the 
Commumst party m Persia had gone ‘underground*. However, 
economic conditions deteriorated m 1949, largely on account of 
the shortcommgs of the admimstration and the ‘general ineffici- 
ency and corruption’ of private mdustry,^ and a rallying of sup- 

* The Times diplomatic correspondent, 15 September 1947. 

* M. Philips Pnee, M P , Manchester Guardian, 7, 9, and 16 October 1950- 
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port to the Tudeh was feared To remedy the situation, thc^ 
United States and British Governments reaffirmed on 19 May 
1950 their concern for the independence, mtegnty, and secunty 
of Persia (together with Greece and Turkey), the State Depart- 
ment transferred to Tehran its Ambassador to Greece, who had 
had expenence of Communist methods there; and m July the 
young Shah of Persia, exasperated by the selfish chlatonness and 
muddling of the professional pohticians, entrusted the formation 
of a government to the competent Chief of General Staff, General 
Razmara. The Soviet Umoffs response fo these moves was to 
propose to the Persian Government the resumption of commercial 
negotiations, exploiting Persian dissatisfaction with United States 
financial aid. An agreement was concluded on 4 November, for 
the exchange of jCj milhon worth of goods and further negotia- 
tion over Persian credits sequestered in Russia smce the end of 
the war 

As a result of her wartime alhance with Britain, Russia was able 
for the first time to open legations m the Middle Eastern capitals — 
Cairo, Beirut and Damascus, Baghdad In this new international 
relationship it was no longer possible for Middle Eastern govern- 
ments to repress left-wmg movements as mdiscnminately as 
hitherto, the prestige won by the Red Armies in the war caused a 
considerable mcrease in the membership of left-wmg parties in the 
Middle East; and in Egypt Nahhas welcomed the estabhshment of 
a Russian Legation, which might enable him to dnve a harder 
bargam with Britam m the future. The tone of Soviet propaganda 
was critical of the Arab League, as a Bntish creation representmg 
in the mam conservative mterests, but it was always ready to abet 
the nationahsts m their efforts to throw off British influence, and 
in Egypt, Iraq, Palestme, and Cyprus left-wing parties were quick 
to adopt such catchwords as ‘nationaP, ‘hberation’, and 'demo- 
cratic* m their titles An experienced observer recently said*' ‘I 
should say Commumsm follows three hues m Syria There is the 
orthodox ideological appeal of Marxism to the workers and the 
peasants, and I think the lack of success which they have had is 
quite remarkable m the circumstances. I think if I were a Syrian 
factory-worker I should be much more mterested m Commumsm 
than most of them seem to be, I suppose the basic failure is the 
fact of conservatism through all that part of the world, reinforced 
by constant and systematic opposition on the part of the Muslim 
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authorities The orthodox appeal is not getting any where. There 
has been a very dejEmte appeal to the nationalist ambitKxis of 
certain minority groups, specifically by turns the Kurds, the 
Armenians, and the Assyrians. They have got very little distance 
with the Assyrians, so far as I inow. The Armenians and Kurds 
have discovered that the promises separately offered them overlap, 
and that has rather tended to cancel them out. There is the third 
line of approach, which is essentially not Communism at all, but 
the budding of a fifth column for Russia, using Communist 
terminology. There is no doubt m my mind that a considarablc 
system of cells is being built up m Syna, consistmg chiefiy of the 
disgruntled white-coUar workers, teachers, doctors, lawyers, of 
the type who have not had what they consider justice at the hands 
of the Government or society, and who would welcome the 
chance to be somebody, and the Communist appeal knows how 
to build up such men to a remarkable degree * * ^ 

There is htde doubt that immediately after the war, in the Arab 
countnes as m Turkey and Persia, Soviet pohey set out to assess 
the degree of Bntish post-war weakness by encouraging political 
agitation, but did not have the means to back it when it came up 
agamst serious resistance. At the time Isma^il Sid<|i meurred con- 
siderable abuse from hberals* for his "dictatonal action agamst 
left-wmg agitators in Egypt in July 1946 (and certainly a sub- 
stantial number of people who could by no stretch of the imagina- 
tioa be called Commumsts came under his somewhat mdiscnm- 
inate ban, though most of them were soon released). The fact 
remains, however, that for several months beforehand the Wafdist 
opposition, extreme naUonahs^, and left-wing organizations had 
combmed in an unscrupulous campaign of agitation and terror- 
ism, whose purpose was not only to wreck the negotiations with 
Britam but to brmg down the Egyptian Government and force 
new elections In this congenial exercise they were probably 
assisted by Soviet agents, and certamly cheered on by the Com- 
munist world-press. The manifesto issued by the 'Workers* Com- 
mittee for National Liberation*, that had been formed by a group 
of left-wmg orgamzers immediately after their return from the 
Pans conference of the Commumst-directed World Federation 
of Trade Unions in September 1945, mcluded among its aims ‘To 
rescue Egypt from the occupymg Power by workmg for the 
complete mdepcndence of the Nile Valley and winning her a 
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place among the democratic States^; and on 13 July 1946, m an 
article entitled ‘Fascism m Egypt, Under Bevm’s Flail’, VHumanite 
wrote. It is evident that the standard-of-hvmg of the masses can 
be raised only by redoubling the trade-umon and anti-impenalist 
struggle. . . V The strikes, which have been numerous in recent 
months ... are more and more assuming a pohtical character* 
to their matenal demands the Egyptian workers join the struggle 
for the complete evacuation by the Bntish of Egypt and 3 ie 
Sudan, the release of the imprisoned trades-uiuomst rniitants, and 
democratic nghts . / 

In fact, the Soviet post-war dnve in the Middle East was a 
feilure almost everywhere, for it probably overestimated the 
amount of support it would receive from the local population 
and certainly underestimated the tenacity with which the Bntish 
Labour Government would defend impenal mterests and the 
alacnty with which the Umted States would take over responsi- 
bihties which Bntain was no longer able to carry ^ At the begm- 
nmg of 1946 the Soviet Umon had seemed m a fair way to absorb 
the whole of Persia mto her orbit, by the summer she had been 
forced to reduce her pretensions to an oil-concession m the five 
northern provinces (which she might well have obtamed with the 
agreement of Bntam and the United States if she had chosen the 
way of co-operation mstead of suspicion and hostihty), by the 
end of 1947 the Persian Parhament had slammed the door m her 
face, and she could do precisely nothing about it Recognizmg 
that she had nothmg to expect m the short term from the Arab 
world, she reversed her traditional attitude to Zionism (‘an instru- 
ment of bourgeois impenalism’) and supported the Ziomst claims 
before the Umted Nations She thus achieved the desired result 
of securmg the endmg of the British mandate for Palestme, but 
only because the Ziomsts had the more influential support of the 
Umted States, and smce mdependence was achieved, Israel’s pohcy 
ofneutrahty gradually leaned to the West, partly out of financial 

^ While Ephraim A Speiser could write m 1946, ‘It would be unfortunate 
if our interests and pohcy m the Near East were to remam m a state of permanent 
vassalage to Britain An independent American policy would not 

necessanly be a prO'Russian policy ^ (The Umted States and the Near East, 
pp 230-1), Dr H L Hoskins had already asked ‘whether the Umted 
States can afford row, any more than Great Britain could formerly, to contem* 
plate the entrenchment of the Soviet Umon in strategic positions along that 
vital line extending from the Mediterranean to India* (The New Era of Power 
Politics (Foreign Pohcy Association, May-June 1946)) 
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necessity, partly bcca\ise of the Eastern bloc’s obstruction of 
Jewish emigration to Israel, and partly because of the crass self - 
centredness of Soviet pobcy. The nuscamage of the draft Anglo- 
Iraqi Treaty of Portsmouth m January 1948, aborted by a com- 
bmation of Iraqi right-wing and left-wing extremists, may be 
counted as a limited success for Soviet pobcy; but by 1949 Anglo- 
Iraqi relations had once agam asssumed a more cordial tenor. At 
the end of 1950 the Soviet had its agents and propagandists in the 
Middle East, as elsewhere, though their activities were curbed by 
the national authonties. If the Red Army were to penetrate 
deeply mto the region m a Third World War, a substantial number 
of the landless, the wretched, and the opportunists might be 
expected to rally to them; the great majonty would wait on 
events, as they had done m 1940-2; but for all who had eyes to 
see it was evident that the ‘bberaong’ revolution had degenerated 
into a new tyranny, and one moreover (as first Azarbaijan and 
now Korea showed) that requiredits vassals to pay the whole pnee 
of any miscalculations m its ‘scientific’ analysis of world- 
revolutionary strategy.! 


^ See Mark Alexander ‘Communist Strategy xn the Middle East\ Trventtetk 
Century, November 1951. 



CHAPTER X 


The Middle East and the World 

T here was a moment m the early summer of 1950 when it 
seemed as if the post-war storms which had troubled the 
Middle East might be blowmg themselves out The bitter- 
ness between the Arab states and Israel was no less, but at least 
the Anglo-Amencan-French declaration made on 25 May for the 
purpose of ensuring the peace and stabihty of those countries was 
a settlmg factor. The Turkish general election a fortnight earher 
had signally demonstrated the readmess of a 27-year-old one- 
party dictatorship to submit itself to a free election and then accept 
its summary disnnssal by the people. In Persia, on the other hand, 
the chrome weakness of parhamentary government caused the 
Shah m June to entrust the premiership to the country’s most 
distinguished soldier, General Ah Razmara, but the parhamentary 
forms were maintamed and the Cabinet afforded at least some 
confidence to the foreign observer 
The outbreak of the Korean War, and the long months during 
which the Umted Nations forces there were fighting at a dis- 
advantage^ undoubtedly helped to disturb this deceptive calm m 
the Middle East, but the disturbance was most immediate and 
most marked m the countries where there already existed acute 
causesx^for discontent. The prospenty of the Anglo-Iraman Oil 
Company had long been a cause for envy to extreme nationalists 
in Persia, and the Bntish Labour Government’s pohey of dividend 
hmitation had in 1948 (despite rismg output) madvertendy 
encroached upon the current royalty payments to the Persian 
Government, smee these were m part related to the sum paid out 
m current dividend The Company had taken the imtiative in 
offermg compensation for this anomaly, but a pretext had been 
given to the extremists who could see only that, even when the 
Supplemental Agreement of 1949 had offered a substantial mcrease 
m royalty payments, Persia’s share still fell short of that impounded 
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in United Kingdom taxation*^ Ratification of the Supplement^ 
Agreement had accordingly been talked out by me Persian 
Parliament m 1949; a request by the Razmara Government in 
July 1950 for non-finanai concessions to ease the pohtical dead- 
lock was not fully satisfied by the company; and the Supple- 
mental Agreement was finally rgected m December by a com- 
mission of eighteen, whose chairman was the leader of the 
extremist National Front, Dr. Muhammad Musaddiq, supported 
by four of his adherents. The susceptible Persian Government 
had regarded itself as responsible for publicizmg so important a 
matter as the Supplemental Agreement, but had made only 
sporadic efforts to do so; and by the time that the Company's 
information department gave it active publiaty the extremist 
propaganda for the outright nationalization of the Company's 
concession had taken firm hold. The possibihty of a simple 
50-50 division of profits had already been considered before mis 
prmciple was adopted between the Arabian-Amencan Oil 
Company and the Sa'udx Government in December 1950, but 
such a division was clearly applicable only to profits arising in 
Persia, whereas the Persian Government wished to receive 
royalties on profits ansmg from the whole of the Company's 
widespread activities, outside as well as withm Persia. While me 
Company sought to persuade the Persian Premier to publicize 
both the Company's renewed offer of 10 February 1951 to 
negotiate on the 50-50 basis and its undertaking to make regular 
financial advances to the Persian Government pendmg an agree>- 
ment, General Razmara refused to depart from his secrecy on 
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It IS doubtful 'whether the Persian extremists realised that a considerable 
part of the Company’s earnings, and therefore of the United Kingdom taxation 
of them, 'was dem ed from the Company *s operations outside Persia, i e its 
participation m the Kuwait Oil Company and the Iraq Petroleum Company 
and Its subsidiaries 
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tliese matters.! ^ clear field was thus left for Musaddiq to propose 
the nationahzation of the oil mdustry on 19 February in an 
atmosphere of organized propaganda,^ and when on 3 March 
Razmara finally pubhcized the reports of a panel of Persian 
advisers which rejected the nationahzation proposal both on 
account of its technical impracticabihty (since it was not merely a 
question of extracting and refining the oil, but of transporting 
and marketing it on a world-wide basis) and of its dubious 
legahty, it was to bnng upon hin; his murder four days later by 
a member of a fanatic pohtico-rehgious soaety. 

On I May, by which tinp-e Dr. Musaddiq had become Prime 
Mimster, the oil nationalization law received the royal assent, 
the British Foreign Secretary (Herbert Momson) complammg to 
the Persian Ambassador that the British Labour Government ‘had 
nationahzed a number of industnes, but always after proper dis- 
cussion with all the mterested parties’; he nad never heard of 
an act of nationahzation based on httle more than a resolution 
hurriedly passed by a Parhament, except m Communist coun- 
tnes’.^ The Persian Government persisted that it was merely 
executing a sovereign nght which overrode Article 21 of the 
1933 Concession (by which the Persian Government had under- 
taken not to annul or alter the Concession ‘either by general or 
special legislation . or by administrative measures or any other 
acts whatever’); such a sovereign right was not referable to 
arbitration or withm the competence of an mtemational authority 
It undertook to examine the just claims of the former Oil 
Company’ for compensation, but on condition that its non- 
Persian speaahsts entered the employment of the new National 
Iranian Oil Company; and it vainly sought to extract from the 
masters of tankers belongmg to Anglo-Iraman receipts acknow- 

^ Anglo-Iraman Oil Company, Chairman’s statement for 1950, The Times, 
28 November 1951 

^ The British Ambassador wrote to the Persian Premier somewhat self- 
nghteously on 23 February ‘I fear that the apparent willingness of Iramans 
to permit themselves uninstructed criticism both of the Oil Company and of 
Great Britain is founded on past prejudices which take no account of the immense 
service to mankmd in general of the British people in recent times It is to my 
mmd most regrettable that public opinion in Iran should, as is /apparently the 
case, chng to the out-of-date conception of England as a Power anxious to 
impose imperialism and coloniahsm wherever it can* {Correspondence between 
Hts Majesty's Government in the Umted Kingdom and the Persian Government, 
and Related Documents concerning the Oil Industry in Persia, February 1951 to 
September 1951 (Cmd 8425), p. 24) 

"Ibid,p 32 
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le<iging that the od wBch they had come to load was the property 
of National Iranian. An mtenm request by the Intematioiial 
Court of Justice (the Pohsh and Egyptian judges sigmficandy dis- 
senting) that, pending its decision on its junSdicdon m the case> 
Anglo-Iranian should be allowed to operate as it had done before 
the passing of the od nationahzation law, but under a joint board 
of supervision, was rejected by the Persian Government as ^unjust 
and contrary to Persia’s independence and national sovereignty’. 

Opmion in the Umted States had seen a just rctnbution in tne 
Persians mvokmg the sociahst fetish of nationahzation to expro- 
priate the mammoth trust m which the Bntish socialist Govern- 
ment held 56 per cent, of the shares, and m the movemoit of 
Bntish warships to the Shatt uI-Arab off Abadan an ‘imperialist^ 
gesture which might provoke the U.S.S R. to mtervene m north 
Persia. Some pnvate Amencan od interests had been lobbying 
in Tehran with a view to stepping into Anglo-Iraman’s coveted 
shoes; and the State Department was concerned lest economic and 
social frustration and detenoration m Persia, which had already 
m 1950 caused a revival of the Tudeh (Communist) party and for 
which the natural scapegoat had been sought by the attack on 
Anglo-Iraman, might enable the Communists to seize power m 
Persia as they had done m China The Persian Government, 
hopmg to use the United States’ phobia of Communism as a 
means of imposmg Persia’s terms on Bntam, accepted President 
Truman’s suggestion that Avereli Hamman should visit Tehran 
and mediate. A Bntish Government mission led by the Lord 
Pnvy Seal, Richard Stokes, arnved in Tehran on 4 August to 
negotike, havmg accepted the pnnciple of nationahzation. The 
British proposal was to vest (agamst compensation) all the 
existing oil installations in the National Iranian Od Company; 
but to create an operating orgamzatton, with some Persian 
directors, to ensure the efficient production and refining of od; 
and a purchasmg orgamzatton for its world-wide transport and 
marketing in Very large quantities’ on long-term contract, paying 
a pnee to National Iraman which would ensure an equal division 
of profits between them; apart from this National Iraman would 
be free to make additional sales of od on its own account. The 
Persian Government rejected this proposal as merely ‘revivmg 
the former Anglo-Iranian Od Company under a new guise’, and 
the talks finally broke down on Musaddiq’s refusal to accept a 
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British General Manager as the condition on which the Bntish 
technical staff would be willing to remain m National Iraman’s 
service. The furthest the Persian Premier would go was to offer 
to entrust responsibihty for all technical and administrative 
sections to 'foreign as well as home experts" and to co-opt to the 
board of management 'a sufficient number of first-class experts 
firom countnes with no speaal pohtical mterest in Iran’ i 
The Persian Government now declared, m a letter to Hamman 
dated 12 September^ that 'so long as existing differences have not 
been removed and certain employees of the former Anglo- 
Iranian Od Company cause new agitation every day , it is 
quite obvious that other countries will not be ready to send their 
experts . and enter into transactions for the purchase of oil 
with us . Hence, if m the lapse of fifteen days . . no satis- 
factory conclusion is achieved, the Impenal Iranian Government 
regrets to state its compulsion to cancel the residence permits held 
by the Bntish staff and experts . / Harnman replied that the 
Persian proposals 'did not conform to practical and commeraal 
aspects of the international oil mdustry’, he had 'endeavoured to 
pomt out the impracticabdity of attempting to operate a 
large and complex industry on the basis of a number of section 
heads reporting to a board of directors, with no smgle individual 
bemg given executive authority", he had also pointed out that 
only Anglo-Iraman had the great transportation and distribution 
facilities for marketing Persia’s oil on a world-wide basis, and 
there was the risk that they would now develop other sources 
of supply.^ After this rebuff the Shah gave the Bntish Ambassador 
an audience on 17 September, and two days later his Munster of 
Court gave the Ambassador a document which offered to supply 
'the Bntish Government and people’ with the same quantity of 
oil as previously, on a 50-50 basis; to dehver oil ‘to one or more 
agenaes designated by former customers’, and to accept as haison 
officer between the foreign technicians and the board of directors 
'a techmeal director of foreign nationahty (whose nationahty 
shall be designated later by the Iraman Government)’ This was 
a very slender verbal foundation for an attempt at compromise; 
It was, moreover, 'not drawn up on official paper and . . neither 

^Correspondence between Hts Majesty's Government in the Untied Kingdom 
and the Persian Government^ and Related Documents concerning the Oil Industry 
in PersuZt February 1951 to September 1951 (Crnd 8425), pp 58-9 

*Ibid,pp 60-64 
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dated nor s^gned^ I’he Bridsh Government’s padence and 
vitality were alike exhausted (the decision to dissolve Parliament 
was announced on die 19th), and the Ambassador rephed on die 
22nd that his Government "cannot regard the paper as an official 
document nor can they regard its contents as constituting a basis 
on which they would be justified m resuming negotiations* ^ 
The Umted States Government made it clear that they would 
not support any Bntish attempt to maintain the technicians at 
Abadan by force; and they were withdrawn before the Persian 
ultimatum expired. A Bntish appeal to the Sccunty Counal 
was awkwardly overtaken by fins withdrawal, and me debate 
was eventually adjourned until the Intemational Court had ruled 
upon its own jurisdiction. Meanwhile Dr. Musaddiq had taken 
advantage of his attendance m person at the Secunty Coimdl to 
seek a $120 milhon loan from the United States, but had to be 
content for the moment with $8f milhon from the International 
Monetary Fund. The Bntish change of government was blamed 
for this cold reception, and the graceless Persian pohtiaam said 
that all that Persia had received from the Umted States was a "lot 
of useless old iron at an exorbitant pnee’ and "a few bags of 
D.D.T. powder’ - Meanwhile the international oil companies 
were rapidly, though with some temporary shortages, rcplaang 
Persia as a suppher both of crude and of refined oil; and the 
government of Persia degenerated daily further mto terrorism 
and mob rule. 

The capital loss to Bntam was estimated at ^500 milhon, and 
the loss of prestige occasioned by the final withdrawal from 
Abadan had the effect of *decidmg the Egyptian Government, 
enmeshed m as many internal difficulties arising from its incom- 
petence and corruption as was the Persian Government, to plunge 
into the long-threatened denunciation of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty of 1936, although it knew that it was about to receive 
an Anglo-Amencan-French-Turkish proposal that Egypt should 
participate as an equal partner m an international Middle East 
Command orgamzation which would supersede the Treaty. 
In Egyptian eyes this proposal, however reasonable on strategic 
grounds, retained the "taint’ of Britain’s seventy-years’ occupation 
of Egypt and of the part which the Powers had played in bnngmg 

^ Ibid , pp 64-6 

> The Times, 3 and 12 December 1951 
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to 'birth the state of Israel. Egypt would enter into such an 
arrangement only if she were conceded the complete withdrawal 
of foreign troops from her territory and full sovereignty over the 
Sudan, to which she offered self-government limited by her 
retainmg control of foreign affairs, defence, and the currency 
She also asked for ^speaal pnonty for the provision of necessary 
arms and equipment . to the Egyptian Army , . considering 
that Egypt is situated m a sensitive strategic area’, but there was 
an important body of opinion, mcited by Russian ‘Partisans of 
Peace’ propaganda, which sought to evade these strategic responsi- 
bihties m favour of an opportunist neutrahty — ^which was the 
pohcy that Egypt would have soi^ht to follow m die Second 
World War had it not been for the presence of the Bntish 
garrison.! The Egyptians thereupon tned to force the British 
garrison out of the Canal Zone by the enforced withdrawal of 
Egyptian civihan labour and the encouragement of terronst 
attacks, m poor imitation of Smn Fern and Ziomsm 2 On the 
British side there was a stiff msistence that even after the 1936 
Treaty reached its twenty years’ term ‘we should remam where 
we were’, pending arbitration, and when the Canal Zone 
garrison’s access to its vital water-filtration plant was endangered 
by Egyptian action, a new road was cleared to it by bulldoz- 
ing away a wretched Egyptian hamlet Compensation to its 
inhabitants was offered, but too httle regard woidd seem to have 
been paid to the moral and propaganda echoes of such a GewaUtat 

Viewed from London the decline of British prestige and of the 
Bntish hegemony m the Middle East smce 1945 seems cata- 
strophic, but It must be left to future historians to enquire how 
far the extension of that hegemony upon the break-up of the 
Ottoman Empire in 1918 had overtaxed Bntam’s resources after 
the First World War; how far the drammg of those resources 
by the Second World War made the further shnnkage of her 
authonty in this region inevitable, whether the process was 

^ See generally Royal Institute of International Affairs Great Britain and 
Egypt, igi4-igsi 

^ The imitative character of Egyptian political behaviour is striking We fihd 
the Egyptian Foreign Minister, in conversation with Ernest Bevin, accusing 
Bntam of ‘ringing down an iron curtain’ on the southern Sudan; and in Novem- 
ber 1951, m a message to the U N secretary-general, the Egyptian Government 
complamed that alleged British interference with Egyptian health regulations 
m the Canal Zone ‘came withm the scope of the international convention for 
the prevention of genocide’ 
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aggravated or made mJ^re tolerable by the Labour Govermneat^s 
equivocal essay at welfare-impenahsm, which was a compromise 
between, the party’s meliorist prmaples and the imperial responsi- 
bilities thrust upon it by electoral success; whether, finely, a 
Conservative Government m 1945-50 could have saved, more 
that was worth savmg, or whether, like de Gaulle in France, it 
might not have attempted more than the country's material and 
moral resources could nse to. The evidence for such enquiries 
IS not yet available, and for the historian it is not so much die 
end of the Bntish hegemony in the Middle East that is significant 
as to realize that firom the beginnmg it was as eccentric a pheno- 
menon as the Mongol Empire, and destmed to be as ephcmcrai 
Its passing has left a vacuum which canmot be immediately filled 
by the region s own resources. The power centre of the Soviet 
Umon is near at hand, and it is doubtful if its expansion into the 
Middle East can be mdefinitely prevented by United States 
reliance on the Wilsonian pnnaple of self-determination bol- 
stered up by *Point Four' aid;i for the disease of the Middle East 
has reached a stage where neither pohtics nor economics alone 
can remedy it, and if the proper remedy is not given access to 
the morbid condition, men will have recourse to whatever quack 
nostrum, such as the vanous -isms of our nme, hes handiest. 

A hundred years ago the reader of Moner s Hajji Baba^ of 
Kinglake’s Eothen, of Lane’s Manners and Customs of the Modem 
Egyptians, or of Burton's Thousand and One Nights had the 
impression of looking through a telescope at a strange and 
different scene, some features of which were such as to shock or 
homfy or disgust, but others to charm or amuse or dehght him. 
Those sharp contrasts are now rapidly bemg obhterated smee the 
coming of the telephone, the motor-bus, and other amenities' to 
the Middle East, It is true that the hfe of the fellahm has not been 
greatly changed by the impact of the West, but then it was not 
^efellahm who provided the characteristic distinguishmg-marks 
of the ancient and medieval civilizations of the Middle East; they 
were little more than the humble, necessary foundation of plain 
brick on which those pretentious edifices were bmlt. The very 
Bedoum who for some have symbolized Arab culture at its 

^ Cf George McGhee, Assistant Secretary of State for Near Eastern Affairs, 
‘Bolstering up the Middle East and Africa as a Bamer to Aggression’, Departs 
ment of State Bulletin^ 6 August 1951 
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pxirest (i.e. most distmct from the banahti^ of Westernized urban 
mediocnty) seem themselves hable to be tempted to forsake their 
birthright of penurious freedom for the cellophane pay-packets 
of the oil-compames.i Essentially, however, Middle Eastern 
civilization has been for the last five thousand years an urban 
avalization, and it is the cities and towns that have been most 
radically affected by the influence of the West, to a steadily 
increasmg degree. The result has been the spread of Levantinism; 
to use Albert Houram’s term, 2 or, to resume our metaphor, the 
Western student of the urban culture of the Mhddle East to-day 
no longer has the impression of lookmg through a telescope at 
something different, so much as into a convex mirror (shghtly 
warped, it may be) at a smaller image (at some points a caricature) 
of mmself The urban Middle East is an undisguised plutocracy. 
At the top there has been an almost total surrender to the Western 
advertiser’s assiduous pushing of each novel and mgemous gadget 
that begins as a seven days’ wonder and then merely makes hfe 
more complicated and no less unsatisfying. Meanwhile, on the 
popular level, despite the efforts of some devoted administrators, 
the remedying of economic and social shortcomings moves at a 
tempo barely adequate to keep pace, notably in Egypt, with the 
rapid naturfl increase of the population; and while the gulf that 
separates rich and poor thus grows ominously wider, govern- 
ments and parties are with difficulty persuaded to pay heed, 
absorbed as they are in the routme of their external and mtemal 
manoeuvres and mtngues 

Yet when we are most mchned to express impatience with, if 
not revulsion from, the imperfections of the contemporary Middle 
East political and social scene, 3 we do well to recall Jesus’s admom- 
tion about the mote and the beam The diffusion of Western 
material teclimque and mtellectual culture to the Middle East and 
other parts of the world dunng the last hundred years has been 
facilitated because that Western culture had become largely 
an mdifferent, secular thing Its astomshing superiority in tech- 
mcal achievement mvited imitation and assimilation by alien 
cultures — the Levant, m India, m Japan — while their resistance 
arising out of religious distmctness was, to an appreciable degree, 

^ cf W P Thesiger, ‘The Badu of Southern Arabia^ Royal Central Asian 
Journal, Januafy 1950, pp 58-61 

® Above, p 248 

^ Cf Albert Hourani, United Empire^ July-August 1950, p 212 
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disarmed by this neutral, non-partisan secularism ef the West 
While those alien cultures have been eager, sometimes undi^- 
cnimnating borrowers of Western technical achievement, such 
distinctive ethical and spintual goods as the West has mhented have 
not been transmitted nearly so readily These goods are the firuits 
of that Judaeo-Hellemc vme which the Christian Church trans- 
planted into Western soil, the Eastern alien cultures have not, 
generally speakmg, welcomed the missionary cuttmgs from that 
vme; and Western secular humanism, like a grape-cluster severed 
from Its parent stem, is apt to reach them withered and lifeless. 
The result is that students from the Middle and Farther East 
commonly wnte down Western avikzadon as materialist; and 
even daose who arc conscious of something more elusive beyond 
rarely succeed m grasping it, partly ovmg to thdr own religious 
reservations and partly to our disloyalty to our Christian heritage J 
Nor is that the worst for as the technical achievements of the 
West have been made m some degree at the expense of our due 
toxdmg of our spiritual roots — the unprofitable servant usmg his 
Lord’s talent to turn mechanic on his own account — this spiritual 
neglect has itself been transmitted to those alien and imitative 
Eastern cultures* In Turkey the impatient, mnovatmg, atheist 
Atatiirk, keenly aware that Islam required pruning of old cloggmg 
growth and excrescence, not only reduced to vanishmg point the 
secular influence of the Muslim 'clergy^ but forbade outright the 
givmg of rehgious instruction m schools, the result has been 
among the yoimger generation a rootless secularism, to the con- 
cern of their more discrimmatmg elders.^ In the Arab world like- 
wise, ‘many hundreds of educated Muslims . have grown up to 
think m terms of politics and careers rather than m terms of 
spintual cleansmg and reawakening While the men who should 
be leadmg the masses m tlie paths of true rchgion are blathenng 

^The Swiss theologian Dr Emil Brunner wntea of ‘the impression that 
modem Western cmlization is atheistic, or m an> case does not care about 
religion in the least * The West is cutting systematicalK the roots of what 
goc3 it has and stnves to maintain, while leading the East towards a rootless, 
purely utilitanan and technical civilization* (‘impressions of a Trip through 
Asia*, quoted from the New York periodical ChrisUamty mid Crisis b> The 
Frontier (Oxford, Blackwell), September 1950, pp 329-30) 

* Cf Uriel He\dt, Ro\al Central Asian Journal, Jul> -October 1947, pp. 
299-308, Philip To\nbee, The Observer, 15 October 1950 Even before the 
Turkish election of 1950 there had been some relaxation of this negative policy 
of Atatuik, and this more liberal attitude is being followed by the new 
Government. 
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nationalist sl&gans borrowed firom the cesspit of nineteentb- 
century European politics, the spiritual and physical structure of 
society in the Eastern Mediterranean goes on crumbling, prac- 
tically unchanged smce the collapse of the Cahphate’ i Even the 
Repubhc of Israel, wluch owes its very existence to the persistence 
of a powerful rehgious conviction, is the scene of a bitter struggle 
between secularism and orthodoxy for the education of the 
young 

The present writer has been led step by step, from an ongmaUy 
historical and secular approach to the current problems of the 
Middle East, to an awareness (largely expressed through the words 
of others wiser than himself, but essentially personal) of what has 
been described as ‘the deeper nature of the human dilemma in 
this twentieth century. Conflicts between private and state 
capitalism, between national imperialisms, between races and even 
between “East and West” are bemg drawn together mto one 
struggle for world power. . The abiding, underlying trouble 
— ^not mdeed the cause of the other problems, but the thmg that 
makes them msoluble . is a kmd of godlessness, at bottom a 
rehance upon nothing else but the human mmd’s own cleverness 
to outwit nature, even man’s own nature, a spiritual disease that 
arose, m its modern form, from the proud confidence of Western 
Man m his material successes We have seen how it leads, m 
social thinking, to the politics of mass and quantity which has 
possessed itself of the previous Russian empire. But it now spreads 
wherever the mfection is earned’ from either side of the Iron 
Curtain. . . ‘This is an evil that can no more be eradicated by 
war than one man can. cure himself of a disease by attackmg 
another in a more advanced stage of the same illness. Nor could 
it be cured by the boldest action taken upon President Truman’s 
so-called “Fourth Pomt”. . That, on the contrary, would be 
pretty sure to spread and intensify the virus, if other thmgs 
remamed as they were. There is no way but to seek and cure the 
disease where it is, and first of all in our midst This malady is 
moral it threatens not only Christiamty, for it attacks the spiritual 


1 William Banks, Pakistan^ vol I, no 3 (1950), p 6 The smeenty of M M 
Mosharrafa’s Cultural Survey of Modern Egypt (London, New York, Toronto, 
1947-48) was vitiated by his shallow conviction that ‘the formation of class and 
its relation to production are the dialectics of history*, note the imprimatur 
given to Part II by Professor J B S Haldane 
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consciousness expressecf in every religious and cultural traxlition 
of mankind.’! 

Early m 1950 the Egyptian Minister to the Vatican, encouraged 
by some friendly references to Islam from a Vatican source, 
initiated talks envisagmg jomt Muslim and Christian action ‘to 
revive and strengthen the practice of rehgion, to improve world 
conditions, and to defeat atheist Commumsm*. A year later the 
Secretary-General of the Arab League had an audience with the 
Pope, and declared his readmess to meet ‘the Pope of the Jews, 
if there were one’ ^ The question is whether, m their present state, 
either the Dar ul-lslam or Chnstendom or pohticaliy-organized 
Jewry is hundnisfahig^ worth taking on as an ally. It is necessary 
for Jew, Chnstian, and Muslim ahke to recognize that the con- 
flicts of national, party, and class ideology which bulk so large 
in the day-to-day news of the present time^ are but the exterior- 
ization of the inner conflict withm each commumty and each 
mdividual Man tnes to alter, by example or argument or force, 
his external relations with other men because he is ‘haunted by 
the ghost of his own true self’,^ by the conflict withm himself— 
at the same time a child of God and a fallen bemg. The Judaeo- 
Chnstian doctnne of the Fall of Man may be regarded ‘not as 
the record of a smgle event at the dawn of history but as the 
mythological presentation of a permanent fact m spiritual expen- 
cnce. . . ^ lu die heyday of nineteenth-century evolutionism the 
traditional . . . teadbmg about the fell was decried as ilhberal and 
reactionary. More bitter expenence and less fecile thought are 
foremg men back on the recogmtion of the truths to which this 
doctrme bears witness. It might almost be said, mdeed, that 
ongmai sm is the one article of religion m which many contem- 
porary men beheve — though they may call it histoncal deter- 
minism. But Chnstiamty* (and Judaism and Islam) are ‘about the 


1 ‘The West and Asia*, The Frontier y loc cit , pp 330-1 

* The TimeSy 10 and 23 February 1950. The Tablet^ 25 March, pp. 224-5, 
Manchester Guardian^ 27 March, Ossertatore Romano^ 31 March, New York 
Herald-TribunCy 5 January 1951 

® ‘The \^hole of humanity seems to be mvohed m some vast complex of 
destructive forcej, chained and bound by a kind of corporate eml for uMch 
nobody is directly responsible^ and from which none seems able to break free* 
(‘Freedom and the Fair, The Times, 27 January 1951, p 8, italics not in the 
original) 

* Canon V A Demant, ‘Solidarity and Conflict*, a lecture to the Le Play 
Society, Oxford, 31 December 1950 
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goodness of God, not about the badness of men they pro- 

vide, not merely the diagnosis of man’s disease but, through fheii 
faithful practice, the viaticum for his journey through this morta 
Hfe. 

In Advent, 1951. 


^ ‘Freedom and the Fall’, loc cit 
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